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“SIX MEN ON THE HILL.” 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 





Sax laid her finger upon my arm, 

The sweet old lady, with quiet grace, 
And bade me notice the picture’s charm. 
“Did you ever see a more beautiful face?” 


Beautiful! Well 1 thought it was more. 
Radiant, wonderful, half divine ! 

Nature had fashioned with touch so sure 
Such exquisite clay with an art so fine, 


. 


‘* He waa killed in his prime. Oh! wrath burned 
hot! 
*Twas some political feud, some strife 
Of Federal, Democrat, Heaven knows what ; 


But it cost this glorious creature his life! 


‘This is all that was ever known 
Of the matter, my dear. Through the house 
one day 
Suddenly sounded a fall and a groan, 
And his body across the threshold lay ; 


A gash at the back of his kingly head. 
(Cowards! that dared such blood to spill !) 
They raised him gently, not yet quite dead, 
And he faintly whispered: ‘Six men on the 
hill? 


“It was long ago, and no creature knows 
To this day more of the whole affair ; 
Of the hoof of the satyr tfat trampled the 
rose ; 
Of the Vandals that ruined the temple rare. 


‘‘He had dragged himself home to die at the 
door, 
And the clowns who shattered this Venice 
glass— 
Six men on the hill—not six men more 
Could have equaled in value this one, alas! 


‘Oh! the fires of morning so soon put out! 
Oh! the aching hearts and despairing tears ! 
Andthe brutes who murdered him lived, no 
doubt, 
Seventy, eighty, a hundred years !” 
ISLE OF SHOALS. 


WORDS AND DEEDS. 
BY JAMES H. HOADLEY. 


Tuey do the least 
Who talk the most ; 
Whose good designs 
Are all their boast ; 
For words are dew. 


They do the most 
Whose lives possess 
The sterling stamp 
Of righteousness ; 
For deeds are true. 


And if the heart 
Be pure and good 
The life will be 
Just what it should— 
Not dew but true. 
New York, 1883. 
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BY MOONLIGHT. 


(From HEINE.) 





BY LOUISE OHANDLER MOULTON. 


Lrxe dark dreams stand the houses, 
Stretched out in lengthened row ; 

And shrouded close in my mantle 
Esilently by them go. 


The ball of the Cathedral 
Chimes midnight from above 

I know with charms and kisses 
Now waite for me my Love. 

The moan is my companion, 
Who kindly leadeth me. 

At last I reach the dwelling, 
And ery out joyfully : 








‘* Old Confidante, I thank thee 
That thou hast lit my way! 
Shine on, now that I leave thee, 
And lend the rest thy ray! 


** And should’st thou find a lover, 
Who lonely makes his moan, 

Give him the same dear comfort 
That I, of old, have known.” 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMILITY. 


BY E. A. LAWRENOK, D.D. 








IN the study of the practice of mechanics 
the first thing sought is a knowledge of the 
tools. So in the pursuit of religious know- 
ledge men must have some acquaintance 
with their own mind as the instrument of 
investigation. They should know that the 
reason is darkened by sin and the moral 
sense perverted. They should be willing 
to know the whole truth, however self--on- 
victing it may be, and to take it as soon 
from a fool as a philosopher. 

It is important also to distinguish be- 
tween man’s fallible judgments and God’s 
infallible revelation. Some, assuming the 
sufficiency of human reason and intuition, 
have denied not only the necessity, but the 
possibility of a supernatural revelation. 
Others, elevating human opinions above 
God’s word, have ejected from that word 
nearly all of its distinguishing doctrines as 
in conflict with their sense of what is just 
and true. ‘ The divine cannot have taken 
place in the manner narrated in the Bible; 
therefore this record is not divine.” All 
such exaltation of the fallible natural 
wisdom into the infallibility of the super- 
natural is adverse, not more to humble 
piety than to sound science and philosophy. 
Here isthe real conflict of the ages, be- 
tween man’s pride of reason and God’s rev- 
elation. 


Humility induces in the soul a love for 
the truths itis called to study. It brings 
the eye of the mind to the true point of 
perspective. It presents the moral world, 
instead of a dark, unspeaking chaos, as an 
intelligible canopy, studded with moral 
luminaries, the brightest of which is 
the Bible. What that reveals, humility 
thoughtfully receives as truth that needs no 
higher attestation. No doctrine of its dis- 
closure is repugnant to reason or intuition 
when these have been corrected and culti- 
vated by its illuminations. By the love of 
truth which this virtue involves it removes 
the aversions of a proud heart to the simple 
teachings of Nature and the Gospels. It 
clears away the vapors springing from the 
fermentation of a corrupt nature and 
brings the soul into a pure atmosphere and 
under a serene sky. Though a man should 
have an angel’s power of knowledge, if he 
has also a fallen angel’s pride, dimness 
would be to his eyes, and he would grope 
and stumble at noon. 

Humility may be defined asa just sense 
of one’s character and condition. Out of 
this springs a tender regard for his fellows, 
which makes him careful of another’s in- 
terests as of his own. In answer to the 
question, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?” the 
proud man says ‘‘ No,” but the humble 
man, ‘‘Yes; his keeper for all the good I can 
do him, all the evil Ican prevent.” Esteem- 
ing others better than himself he shuts out 
that vain question, ‘‘Who shall be great- 
est?” and seeks toadvance others to posts of 
influence. How often do we see strifes for 
pre-eminence, in which each one imagines 
himself most worthy of political prefer- 
ment! How often in theological contests 





do ambitious ecclesiastics struggle for the 
mastery, seeking victory more than truth! 
In all this, how does pride bear rule and 
humility fall wounded and bleeding at its 
feet! 

On the other hand the benevolent feeling 
of the humble man leads on to kindly ac- 
tion. And his humility gives him high 
vantage-ground. He has become acquainted 
with the infirmities of others by the 
consciousness of his own; and from his 
experience of the remedy he has acquired 
both courage and skill in applying 
it. He speaks to his neighbor of 
his faults and not to another. He uses 
the pruning knife of admonition, not as an 
enemy tomake wounds, but as a surgeon, 
to heal or remove them. If there is severity, 
it is not in the heart of the practitioner, 
but in the disease of the patient. Humility 
is the foundation of benevolence as well as 
philosophy. 

There is a method not very uncommon, 
quite the reverse of this, in which the 
speaker, after commenting on some ex- 
cellences of his neighbor, deems it im- 
portant to state—very reluctantly, of course 
—that he has his faults. My neighbor isa 
good man; but—. Oh! how full of pride 
and injury is that little monosyllable go- 
between, when made such an invidious 
disjunctive. ‘‘He is a very good man; 
but.—” But what? Is he a murderer? 
‘*No.” Isheathief? ‘‘No.” A cheat? 
‘No. But he has his faults.” And 
who of our unhappy race has not? Yet 
is it necessary always to paint this dark 
side of the picture? Humility shows a 
more excellent way. It says all the good 
it can of others, and if more be not neces- 
sary for truth’s sake, or some one’s ad- 
vantage, there it stops. 


As proud men have little desire to do 
each other good, so, if they ever attempt it, 
do they have little success. I have seen 
experiments, and the frigid zones might as 
easily warm each other, or icebergs melt 
one another, or buckets without bottoms 
draw water out of empty wells, as such 
men do each other good. Reproof from 
the lips of a proud man, by a natural trans- 
mutation, to the recipient becomes censure. 
Admonition by the same alchemy becomes 
reproach, counsel imperious dictation, and 
persuasion has nearly all the ill effects of 
physical ferce; while the simpler honest 
efforts of a man who is clothed with 
humility, challenge from the most hardened 
the praise of sincerity, and compel a trib- 
ute of admiration evenfrom the vile. The 
tenderness and sympathy with which they 
are mingled are just suited to their end. 
They paralyze the arm of assailing power, 
and cut the nerve of stoutest resistance, 
falling upon the guilty like distilling dews 
upon the parched ground. There is in it 
the attraction of a magnetic power to draw 
men from evil. It haunts them like a lov- 
ing spirit from the abodes of the angels, 
and moves them like an ever-present force 
from the seat of mercy. 

“Whoever works me good with unmoved face 

Does it but half; he chills me while he aids 

My benefactor, not my brother man.” 
The Church is never so lovely in the sight 
of her King, as when most clad in the gar- 


ments of humility; and she is never agy| 


formidable to her foes, nor so successful 
in her aggressive movements. Let her 
always be of .an humble temper, and her 
depression will be the means of her eleva- 
tion. Every onset of her foes will both 
prove and confirm her invincibility. In the 








might of her meekness, one shall chase a 
thousand and five put ten thousand to 
flight. 

MARBLEHEAD, Mass, 
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THE POPE AND M. GREVY. 
BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 


Tue dispatches announce, what is proba- 
bly true, that the President of France has 
written a conciliatory letter to the Pope, 
that the Pope has received it with pleasure, 
and that what is called the strain in the 
relations between France and Rome is re- 
lieved. 

We say this is probably true. M. Grévy 
though a silent isa very wise man. Most 
Frenchmen in public life seem to be always 
posing, as if to gain the admiration of men. 
M. Grévy, on the other hand, always keeps 
himself in the background; but when the 
right thing has to be done it is done, and you 
find that this unpretending man has done it. 
On the other hand Leo XIII does not make 
himself very agreeable to the people who 
are around him. He certainly knows 
how to keep bis secrets. If a heretic may 
venture to say so, he is not a popular Pope. 
But he also is a man of sense. He is no 
such fool as to tie himself or the Catholic 
Church to the tail of the Count de Cham- 
bord’s kite. Nor does he mean to kiss and 
be friends with Prince Napoleon. He 
knows that all through history the Ro. 
man Church has fared very well in its deal- 
ings with republics, and he does not mean 
to stake his power in France on the issue 
of any one of a dozen possible revolutions 
against the present constitution. 

1 cannot but think, also, that some Amer- 
ican ecclesiastics of his Church have had 
the wit and the courage to say tohim that 
a republic is mot the worst thing in the 
world. They may have calied to his atten- 
tion the fact that, in our good-natured: in- 
difference, the Roman Catholic Church is 
permitted to do things in America which it 
cannot do in any country ia Kurope. 

For some reason or other, Leo XIII does 
not wish to come to extremities with the 
republic of France. 

With great good sense the President and 
the Pope agreed to settle these matters per- 
sonally, if they could, without the inter- 
vention of nuncios or other ministers. Ac. 
cordingly, on the 12th of June, Leo wrote 
to President Grévy a letter. This letter was 
read in the French Council of State; and it 
was agreed that as the letter was private, 
the President should make a private reply. 
Such an etiquette between crowned heads 
is not infrequent in Europe, when the mat- 
ters discussed are of the first importance. 
It is M. Grévy’s reply which has now been 
80 favorably received at the Vatican. 

Its contents may be guessed at, but are not 
known. 

But the contents of the Pope's letter have 
been permitted to trickle out at Rome, so 
that we know what are the subjects of dis- 
cussion. Those of our readers who have 
followed the statement we lately made re- 
garding the Concordat will be able to 
apprehend readily the questions which are 








the Church has always maintained lines of 
moderation and delicacy in France, and 
that no one pretends that more than a very 
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small minority, either of the bishops or of 


the lows clergy, have ever overstepped the 
limits of legality. He proceeds to allude 
to the ts of difference. 

Thé thé suppression of the relig- 


ious orders. The Pope had hoped that the 
application of the decree against them 
might be prevented f they declared in 
form that they took no part in politics. 

Math regard to this point we should 
remember that the original Concordat of 
1801 made no allusion to the religious orders. 
But the “ Organic Articles,” which Napoleon 
first published with the Concordat, stated 
distinctly that no such orders should exist. 
Since the fall of Napoleon, with more or 
less variance of. opinion, the ‘ Organic 
Articles” have, on the whole, been respected. 
The present government insists on enforcing 
the decree against the Jesuits and other 
religious societies. In the discussion of 
this subject the Abbé Rouquette, a loyal 
Catholic, joins hands with the extreme 
radicals of France in demanding a general 
privilege of associations, that any club may 
form itself anywhere. 

This sounds reasonable enough. But if 
the club be, like the Society of Jesus, a club 
of which every member has sworn to obey 
implicitly every command of a General, 
resident in Rome, one may well see why 
the Republic of France hesitates before 
permitting it to be in France. The General 
of Jesuits can forbid any Jesuit in New 
York to vote for Governor Cleveland at 
the nextelection. We are so ‘strong, so 
good natured and eo indifferent that we do 
not care whether he do or do not. But we 
can well see that the new-born French Gov- 
ernment surrounded with enemies, should 
not be so unconcerned as we. 

The second complaint of the Pope is that 
the republic seeks to remove ‘‘all the salu- 
tary influences of religion from the hospi- 
tals, the colleges, the army, the charitable 
institutions, and all the institutions of the 
state.” 

This means that the French Government 
has done just what Roman Catholics in 
America have been insisting that our state 
governments should do. It has removed 
all government chaplains from the hospitals 
and other institutions named. If a patient 
is sick, and needs a religious attendant, he 
must send for him, just as ine would do if 
he were ina private family. The Concor- 
dat permitted, nay, guaranteed the exist- 
ence of churches with their ministers. But 
the chapels of hospitals are not churches. 
Far less are the barracks or the tents of 
soldiers. The government has now sup- 
pressed the state chaplaincies, and this is 
what is meant by taking away religion. 
But any American who has heard the Catn- 
olic complaints in America, when any state 
had a Protestant chaplain in a state prison, 
is amused to see that under a universal 
Church, which has but one discipline for 
the world, a measure which prohibited all 
such appointments should be as infamous 
in France as it is necessary here. 

More serious and far more difficult is the 
question of text-books or manuals in the 
schools. Enlarging the publie schools im- 
mensely, as the republic is doing now, it 
has been thought wise to provide text-books 
nearly uniform through France; and these 
text-books, among other subjects, treat of 
morals. To tell the truth we have in 
America been curiously indifferent to such 
subjects in text-book instruction, to the 
great surprise of our foreign visitors. Wise- 
ly or unwisely, we leave such training to 
the good sense of the teachers, to family in- 
struction and to the Church. As the French 
manuals profess to leave out religion, they 
cannot be very attractive to Catholic judges, 
particularly at a moment when the religious 
orders which formerly had so much to do 
with instruction have been turned out of 
France. What has happened might have 
been expected. 

As Leo XIII now says, the Church has al- 
ways claimed the right of pronouncing on all 
books without giving account to any earth- 
ly authority. The Church, which forbids 
us to read ‘Paradise Lost,” can hardly 
keep silent as to republican text-books of 
morals. The workers on the ‘‘ Index” were 
set to work on the manuals, and the man- 
uals were recognized as contrary to the true 
principles of religion, and their use was 
‘*prohibited to the faithful.” 

Then it was that the French Government 





said to the bishops: ‘‘ If you stop the use 
‘of our text-books we can stop your sal- 
aries.” 
Here Leo XIII objects. He goes back to 
_the Coni¢ordat,.whi¢h isa contract with two 
sides, He says, and says truly, “ that one 
de cannot dispute it.” And, with real 
ignity, he gays: ‘‘Ifthere were anything 
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you disliked, why not come to me? For: 


the Concordat isan agreement with the 
Pope. The Pope has a right to be con- 
sulted in any question as to its provisions.” 

But Leo XIII then acknowledges that 
this question of jurisdiction is superficial. 
He complains that the same government 
which pretended to remove religion from the 
schools by turning out the clerical instruc- 
tors, kept bad faith by introducing some 
sort of religious dogma in the manuals. 
Here is the reason, he says, why the faithful 
are distressed with the fear that the leaders 
of the republic mean to repudiate the 
Church, to denounce her as an enemy and 
to remove her beneficent influence from 
every civil and social institution. 

Such are the chief heads of the correspond- 
ence. Besides the intimations which we 
have given of the President's reply to the 
Pope’s, it might be saidin general that he 
and thé present government have intimated 
that they are quite willing to stand by the 
Yoncordat. ‘Very good,” is the general 
reply of the clericals, ‘‘ but remember that 
we always rejected the ‘Organic Articles.’” 
Meanwhile wise leaders of the clerical party, 
like the Abbé Rouquette, whom we have 
cited, urge with great wisdom and tact a 
new Ooncordat. 

Possibly this may be the result of the 
present correspondence. 

Boston, Mass. 
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GOING DOWN TO THE SEA. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 





I noriog to-day that in my favorite cove 
by the sea there are no pretty shells, such 
as can often be found there. Eight months 
ago, which is across last Winter and back 
into theFall before, I found striped shells 
and exquisite young clam shells, delicate 
and pink as a baby’s finger nailsand about the 
size,and also a worm case, as frail as gossamer 
made of single grains of sand stuck together 
by a mucilage that the worm alone under- 
stands the making of. How so frail a sec- 
tion of piping could survive the roughness 
of rocks and waves was amystery. In pick- 
ing it up it mashed together where my two 
fingers seized it. 

But to-day there is scarcely any harvest; 
and it makes one wonder if there can be a 
Summer under the sea as well as on the 
shore. Perhaps the shells are diligently grow- 
ing now which the Autumn storms will tear 
loose from their homes and send in winrows 
on the shore. But of course there is a 
change of seasons under the water; or else 
why do the herring and the shad and the 
salmon alternately appear and disappear 
upon their favorite coasts? Undoubtedly 
fish are as wise as birds or farmers. They 
know when the meadows under the sea are 
ready for them to mow, or that nest build- 
ing time has come. The old salmon be- 
gins to feel frisky and looks at the almanac 
hanging in the corner: ‘‘ Ah yes, I thought 
so. Comechildren, pa your bonnets!” And 
he leads scores of flashing silver scaled year- 
lings out into the broad waters and shows 
them how to stem the tides and currents, and 
laughs when they come tothe great river 
openings and get their first mouthful of fresh 
water. ‘‘No salt!” he says. ‘‘That is all right 
then. Come along!” And he leads gallantly 
over the waterfalls and cascades of the 
rivers, and dares the youngsters to imitate 
the rainbow arch of his leap. 

No shells! But instead a green winged 
butterfly washed up by a retiring wave. 
The sunlight gave an iridescent flicker to 
his untorn wings and made him appear at 
first like a rare specimen, until a nearer 
view dispelled the illusion. Then I found 
another, not quite dead, who revived in the 
warmth of my hand, let me brush the 
sand off his wings, and sat up afterward on 

‘whlade of grass and looked ‘' quite peart.” 
I felt as if wererescuing a ballet girl from 
untimely death as I cleared his gaudy 
wings of the debris of the sea. 

The temptations of the water are great 
to those living along the shores, and the 
farmers become amphibious. Not satisfied 





with cultivating corn and potatoes and 
onions and tomatoes, ‘they also "plant 
oysters, dig clams as they would potatoes, 
and lay traps for lobsters in ‘the Wea just as 
they trap partridges on Jand. With the 
hay seed im his hair, the amphibious farmer 
mingles the mistsof the sea; and he handles 
an oar and keeps his weather eye open as 
well as the man who never saw salt except 
in a bag, and who thinks clams grow “on 
bunches of sea-weed. It gives @ certain 
breadth of mind and a far-looking cast to 
the eye, this practicing two professions. 
With a backward gaze toward his green 
fields and stately rows of curn he pushes off 
to examine his lobster pots, and with a 
longing gaze to the car where he has an- 
chored forty or fifty shelly beauties ready 
tobe boiled red, he rows ashore and lays 
away his paddles. The lobster whose 
scientitiic name, Homarus Americanus, of 
which christening he is entirely innocent, 
is, like other creations, prettier in his own 
element than out of it. In the water his 
flaps are graceful and his preposterous claws 
are power and dignity combined. 

He has what might be called ‘‘a backward 
way of coming forward”; but to see him go 
into a lobster pot anchored under water, 
with a feast of cold fish prepared for him, 


. is to admire the graceful and animated way 


in which he enters a room. He has seen 
or possibly smelled the banquet from afar 
(for of his nose, no man knows its location) 
and he goes confidently up to the embayed 
entrance backward, with the ease of man- 
ner given by a good appetite ; and, still back- 
ward, one whisk of his paddle-ated tail 
sends him joyfully in, and then he partakes 
of the fish hung upon splints from the open- 
work roof of the banquet hall with a royal 
liking and with no regard for the after 
reckoning which is surely coming. Half a 
dozen of his friends may drop in from the 
neighboring rocks, and are made welcome; 
and if his particular feast is over a stretch 
of muddy bottom, a few winkles and crabs 
may also stroll in. Winkles are common- 
place creatures enough, but as long as they 
do not interfere with their lords are tolerated, 
like Dissenters in England. The only re- 
markable thing a winkle does is to lay the 
most extraordinary eggs that ever blessed 
one’s eye-sight. To see the convolutions 
of a winkle’s shell, and to watch the tough- 
meated animal slowly drawing himself 
along the mud, or to pick him up, see him 
retire into his depths and cover himself 
with his operculum as with a wooden 
shutter, does not suggest that the eggs are 
disks of parchment strung on a catgut 
string and left lying round for the water to 
roll about and hatoh. They look like strings 
of mineral coins, and make an unbeliever 
of a human being at once when he is first 
told that they are eggs. It is only when 
that unbeliever picks up a string, where the 
disks are bursting with minute winkles, 


exch one exactly like his ancestors 
and unmistakable, that he is converted. 
To the winkles and crabs _ there 


comes not so heavy a reckoning for 
the feast as to the lobster. Few people are 
reduced to a depth of poverty in this free 
and enlightened republic where they will 
try to make a meal off boiled winkles. It 
is easier to flavor one’s old rubber boots 
with sea-weed and boil them. It answers all 
purposes, and the boots are more easily 
caught. Crabs have their good points; but 
these are so very small and so few ina shell 
that in one short life there would not be 
time enough to get three meals a day of 
crab. So deviled crab (satanized cancer is 
the more elegant expression) is only for the 
wealthy and the long-lived. The amphibious 
farmer haulsup his lobster pot, which is 
itself anchored and then located by wooden 
floats, whose business is to bob around, show 
which way the tide is running, and also to 
be overgrown with a fine green hair which 
the water combs and parts, and so gives them 
a live, sleek look—the sea farmer draws the 
pot to the edge of the boat and looks 
anxiously in. The lobsters, suspecting no 
mischief, float round with an after-dinner 
air of leisure, and then one sees their fine 
colors, their blue-black knobs, the clouded 
red of their claws, and the scalloped feather 
fringed edges of their tails. Talk about 
scalloped lobster. Nature has scalloped 
and embroidered him already more elegantly 
than anybody could, de he either cook-or 
needle woman. Our farmer was very clever 





with his hands, and took each lobster neatly 
‘* behind the ears,”,go that his savage‘claws 
were of no use, and drew him skillfully out 
of the narrow bottle-neck entrance and 
threw. him down in the bottom of the boat. 
He felt the disgrace of this keenly, for the 
lobster has a proud soul, and his finding 
that other of his fellows had been entrapped 
in the same way made him despair of his 
kind, and he clawed them vigorously. The 
teeth on the large claws of alobsterare as poor 
looking a set of stumps and as suggestive 
of abortive efforts as if he lived on ‘ salera- 
tus and fried-things ” ; but let noman be de- 
ceived by this weak look. 

‘* Bite?” said the farmer, with a twinkle 
of his gray eyes anda nod of his short curl- 
covered head. ‘‘The sinners’ll take you 
right through the finger and make their jaws 
meet. "I'wasn’t till after I had had con- 
siderable practice that I learned how to 
handle ’em. When I began I used to get 
bit every time I come out.” 

They have their weak points, like every 
other animal, and one must learn it before 
he can undertake to guide the lobster in 
his career, from the lobster pot, until the 
moment when his jaws are pegged together 
and he is rendered amiable perforce. It is 
a pity that this pegging system could not 
be introduced more generally. At present 
it is confined entirely to lobsters. But 
fancy how nice it would be tc seize an ill- 
tempered, scolding person and stop it all 
with just a little wooden peg. 

The amphibious farmer has learned the 
value of a pleasant way and a close jaw. 
He does not reveal the secrets of his trade 
and he amiably beguiled a lady into steer- 
ing thé boat in a manner that showed a 
close knowledge of human nature and the 
results of tollowing a profession which 
takes one daily into broad waters and pro- 
found depths. 

‘“*You have been to sea, miss,” said he, 
‘‘and know all about salt water. I know 
you can steer. The points are my barn 
there on the shore and that rock on the 
starboard side. Just keep her head between 
them.” 

There was some nudging among others, 
and a smile went round as a tribute to the 
farmer. Evidently he knew how to find 
and take other Reople on their weaknesses, 
as well as shell-fish. The lady succumbed, 
took the rudder with a little flutter and 
twitter at this, and did steer, doing it suc- 
cessfully, and triumphantly swept the boat 
up to the stake (at the lanving) as if she 
were a martyr pining fora crown. Mean- 
time the farmer improved the shining 
hours. 

‘* Lobsters ought to be pegged,” said he, 
‘‘and they have a little space just below 
the joint of the jaw made on _ pur- 
pose for it. It don’t hurt ’em 
neither, as long as you don’t drive 
clear down to the meat.” It wasa fact that 
the animals did not flop about or act 
as if it hurt them, It seemed as if the 
creature must feel the agony that a human 
being does when that survivor of the inqui- 
sition, the dentist, gets hold of him, and 
drives wedges between his teeth with the 
ostensible purpose of separating them so 
that he can work better. 

‘*If I was to drive clear down into the 
meat then you’d see’em kick,” continued 
the farmer, ‘‘ But you see, I don’t; and so 
they take it peaceable. If I didn’t do it, 
they’d fight among themselves, and tear 
each other half to pieces. I’ve seen lob. 
sters,” said he, ‘‘ from a state where there 
is a law against pegging; and a pretty lot 
they was. Mor’n half were killed, and the 
others had hauled off because they’d lost 
their claws, and had to put in somewhere, 
or at any rate stop fighting till they’d grown 
some more. I’m only teachin’ ’em self- 
restraint, you see.” 

The lobster has some ways in which he is 
far superior to man. If a man has to lose 
a leg oran arm it is gone forever. But 
where he is so unlucky, the lobster thriftily 
starts another at once and only suffers a 
temporary disability. There is matter for 
profound reflection here. The order of 
Articulates all have this faculty, and it is a 
pity to lose it as one goes higher up in the 
scale. Natural selection ought always to 


retain the desirable habits of whatever 
stages it passes through, and we ought to 
have a reformation in this respect. How 
charming a thing it would be for a warlike 
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race, such as the Anglo-Saxon is, if we 
could sprout another member for the one 
that a cannon ball or a piece of shell has 
carried away. Evolutionists, who have the 
real good of the race at heart, ought to turn 
their attention to this, find the spot where 
in the rising scale this habit was lost, and 
go back tothat. Rising and unrisen gen- 
erations would surely bless them for the 
discovery. 
GUILFORD, Conn. 
nic a 


PROHIBITION IN POLITICS. 


BY CHAS. EVANS HOLT, 
PROHIBITION CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF MIN- 
NESOTA. 





‘To tax Epiror or THe INDEPENDENT. 

Ir is with a feeling of diffidence that we 
call your attention and that of the readers 
of Tur INDEPENDENT to what we are com- 
pelled to consider very grave errors (all the 
more so because of the vast influence 
which you possess! in your editorial of 
July 26th, headed * The Temperance Ques- 
ition in Ohio.” Believing, however, that 
sometimes it pleases God to help ‘‘the 
weak things of this world to confound the 
ithings which are mighty,” we are impelled 
to this effort. 

‘*And even supposing that for a time 
‘there should be difficulty ; as in multitudes 
of other cases, the passing pain may lead to 
permanent cure.” (See the Rev. Newman 
Hall in Tne InpEvENDENT of July 19th. 
Article on ‘*The Pew System.”) If one 
only would remember this when reading 
your editorial, above referred to, where you 
so heartily deprecate a possible Democratic 
victory in Ohio! The Christian Union 
lately said: ‘‘There are cases in which 
the wise voter will sacrifice immediate re- 
sults for ultimate results, and other cases 
in which an enlightened conscience will de- 
termine how his vote should be cast re- 
gardless of the probable results.” The 
quotation from Dr. Hall struck us forcibly 
when we first read it as the statement of a 
grand principle; and lo! the editor of Taz 
INDEPENDENT is the first one to whom we 


apply it. 
Again Judge Robert C. Pitman, of Massa- 
chusetts, says: ‘Every license rests upon 


the logical basis of antecedent general pro- 
hibition, and derives its only pecuniary 
walue therefrom.” This being true, no man 
in favor of licensing the liquor crime can 
consistently deny the right of prohibition. 
If prohibition, then, be a right, and if, as 
you say, ‘prohibition, wherever practica- 
ble, more effectually accomplishes” the de- 
sired end than the license system, and if 
‘*prohibition is in itself the most effective 
remedy for the evils of intemperance,” 
ought not every Christian voter to insist 
that this grand remedy be tried, and ought 
he not to use the most powerful of all 
voices, the organized ballot, to demand 
that it be so tried, in Ohio as elsewhere? 
Who is to decide the ‘* wherever practica- 
ble” question? And if he finds both the 
old parties so bound by entangling alli- 
ances with the liquor power as to be unable 
to try this ‘‘ most effective remedy,” shall 
he forbear voting as his ‘‘enlightened con- 
science”’ dictates, with the prohibition 
party, for fear of the *‘ passing pain” of a 
possible Democratic victory? It is doubt- 
less true that, if all Christian temperance 
voters in Ohio should so vote this Fall, it 
might result in ‘‘ the defeat of the Repub- 
lican Party ard give victory to the Demo- 
crats.” And yet it might not so result; for 
there are many Christian temperance men 
among the Democrats, and there is a good- 
ly number of ex-Democrats among those 
who have left old party affiliations to unite 
with the prohibition party. 

We admit that ‘‘no one supposes that the 
prohibition ticket” at this time ‘ will be 
elected”; but ‘‘despise not the day of 
small beginnings”! The fear that the 
other party wil win if we vote the prohi- 
bition ticket, or if we declare for prohibi- 
tion, or if we pronounce for right as against 
wrong, will always be present with us if 
we yield to it, ever threatening, ever 
frightening the timid and ever hindering 
bold actions for reform. The time may 
speedily come when the Republican Party 
will be out of power; and will Tae Inpz- 
PENDENT then say that votes cast for that 
party will be ‘‘ worse than thrown away,” 
because contributing to the defeat of the 
only prohibition party in the state? For we 





admit, as you say, ‘‘the fact that the Re- 
publican Party is not a prohibition party.” 
After making the admission, however, we 
are led to smile at your statement preceding— 
that the Republican Party is the only party 
that ‘‘ ever will do anything for the cause 
of temperance in that state!" So! And do 
it without using ‘‘the most effective rem- 
edy!” Is it to become aprohibition party ? 
How soon ? 

‘* Ttis this practical view of the question,” 
etc. How often does the earnest Christian, 
who is striving to do his Master’s will, meet 
with “practical” men and ‘ practical” 
views! who say: 

‘Yes; your religion is all right and a 
fine thing, but I am a practical man. I 
have lived long enough in this world to 
know that if a man does not look out for 
himself no one else will look out for him. 
Why, if I were to carry out Christ’s princi- 
ples strictly as you state them I wouldn’t 
have a red cent left in a little while!” 

But we do not expect such shortsighted- 
ness of Christian men. We will admit, if it 
is merely a question of loaves and fishes, 
that ‘‘it is better to take half a loaf than to 
have no bread,” as you say; but we have 
not so learned Christ as to believe that in 
fighting sin and evil we are permitted to 
aim at anything less than their extermina- 
tion, both in ourselves and in the world, 
or to velieve that it is endurable in his 
sight toaim to be half mght, half-pure, half- 
surrendered to him. 

One word more. Pardon us for trespass- 
ing upon so much of your space. ‘‘ Voting 
is but a means to an end, and the best 
kind of voting is that which is practically 
best adapted to gain that end.” True! 
Especially when that end is office or party 
supremacy! Does any one suppose the 
voting end of either of the old parties to be 
other than this at the present time: ‘‘In 
view of the approaching presidential elec- 
tion” ? 

But really, is that the best kind of voting 
that.looks only at the present moment, or 
to the immediate election, and has not re- 
gard to the eternal principles of right? 
‘Practically best adapted to gain the end.” 
If the thought refers simply to the immedi, 
ate or a few following elections only, I can 
almost imagine the Jesuit Fathers tumbling 
about in their graves with unhappiness to 
think that they had missed an expression 
which would have mated so nicely with 
‘*the end justifies the means.” But it isin 
a lager sense that we can accept it. If 
there were a possibility that the liquor 
crime could be overthrown in one battle 
different methods would be required from 
those needed if the struggle is to continue 
for a generation. ‘‘The end,” in our case, 
is victory after many battles; and we do 
our balloting accordingly. Knowing that 
the contest will be a long one, let us prepare 
and abide by a plan of work for years to 
come; and through all the difficulties and 
discouragements let us remember that ‘the 
passing pain” of afew Democratic victories 
‘*may lead to the permanent cure”; and 
may God give us the victory. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
ilies epinaibiniiaiaii 


A METHODIST CAMP-MEETING 
NOT TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


BY THE BEY. Rk. WHEATLEY. 








Tue Camp-Meeting where we are about 
to write was held by members of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church exclusively, and 
that for the good and sufficient. reasons 
that Christians of other persuasions in the 
neighborhood where it was held had no 
sympathies with its methods. The locality 
of the camp-meeting was in one of the 
Southern counties of New York and within 
a hundred miles of the metropolis. The 
ministers who labored therein belonged to 
the New York Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and were 
stationed principally in the rough, hilly and 
forest-clad outliers of the Alleghanies. 

Remembrance of that camp-meeting held 
in the-year of grace, 1858, is vivid. It was 
particularly vivid when reading of the so- 
called camp-meeting at Ocean Grove, as 
described by the Rev. G. Lansing Tay- 
lor, D.D. 

Dr. Taylor paints couleur de rose. Ocean 
Grove evidently is a religious Sybaris in 
some respects. It is doubtless a place for 
hard work, too. But never in the whole 





history of camp-meetings, was hard work 

done under such pleasant conditions and 

amid such delightful surroundings. The/ 
‘‘wild waves” of old ocean whisper many 

mysterious things to the poet as he sits on 

the sands until his inexpressibles gather 

dampness and damage, and his nether ex- 

tremities the possibilities of rheumatism. 

But to our camp-meeting.. It was held 
in the woods; not a hotel or boarding-house 
within six miles of it. The tents were 
rarely of canvas. More frequently the sides 
thereof were of rough boards, and the roof 
and ends of unbleached linen, owned by 
the several occupants who had “put in” 
together the necessary moneys to purchase 
it. The adjacent trees supplied all the 
necessary poles. Behind each tent was a 
common and usually an aged cooking stove, 
on which all meals were prepared. A 
spring near by supplied the requisite quan- 
tity of water. 

The tents were arranged in avery irregu- 
lar circle, nearto which stood the preachers’ 
stand. The stand itself exhibited the archi- 
tecture of the primitive man, after he had 
emerged from the bronze age—if ever there 
was a bronze age—a question about which 
the camp-meeting did not trouble itself. The 
preachers’ lodging room was part of the 
stand; was immediately behind the pulpit 
platform, and was plentifully supplied with 
hay. Sleep loved to linger amid the per- 
fume of that hay and under the warmth of 
rugs and coverlets, but was summarily 
banished every morning by the horn of the 
presiding elder or his deputy. Inexorable 
as the revolution of ‘The Great Iron 
Wheel,” it awoke impartially the godly and 
the ungodly, and summoned all to morning 
prayers. Prayers were held in the tents, 
and loud and fervent they were; sincere 
withal, and believing. The rough planks, 
stretching away in jagged parallelogramic 
form from the preachers’ stand, were for the 
accommodation of the multitude, the 
hoi polloit, who assembled for worship or 
something else, morning, afternoon and 
evening. Many assembled; but not to 
worship. Nevertheless some of them did 
worship before they left the ground, and 
have been sincere disciples of Christ ever 
since. 

Preachers who had not their families on 
the ground generally shared in the hospi- 
talities of the tent-owners; and very pleas- 
ant and generous those hospitalities 
were. True, there was a boarding tent, 
built of boards, owned and managed by 
the proprietor of the ground, who was a 
thrifty Methodist official and not at all 
averse to gain with godliness. In fact, some 
imagined that gain occasionally got the 
best of godliness in that tent. He wanted 
to sell cigars and candies to the eaters, and 
the camp-meeting committee murmured 
thereat, not being able to see any neces- 
sary connection between candies, cigars 
and Christianity in earnest. 

But the conflict between gain and godli- 
ness in that boarding tent was child’s play 
compared with the hand-to-hand encounters 
which raged outside the camp-ground. 
All the miscellaneous crowd of peanut ven- 
ders, indigestible pie-sellers and mean, ob- 
streperous whisky dealers for miles 
around—eight or nine of them altogether— 
had set up their establishments on the way 
to the grove. Each shanty had its en- 
tourage of shiftless men, pasty boys, and 
profane roughs. Those shanties bad neither 
moral nor legal right of existence within a 
mile of the camp ground. S8o the presiding 
elder’s deputy said, and the law sustained 
him. So did a Methodist justice and a 
couple of Methodist constables and sundry 
muscular Methodists who lived to sing 

“Sure I must fight, if I would reign.” 

The contraband dealers were kindly in- 
formed of their illegal proceedings, and 
were asked todecamp. The inexperienced 
among them declined positively and with 
‘*cuss words” to do so. Others, who had 
had experience said: ‘Yes, if you will 
hold Mr. —— (the Methodist official) 
strictly within the letter of thelaw.” ‘‘That 
we'll attend to. We’rerunning this business. 
Come, hurry up, and clear out.” 

Clear out they did, all except a United 
States mail-carrier, of notorious reputation 
for liquor selling. He declared war to the 
knife. 80 did:the camp-meeting com- 
mittee. An unexpected ally came to the 
help of the latter. He bought whisky of 


the brazen offender and paid for it. The 
sale was clearly in violation of law. Oom- 
plaint was made to the justice, on whose 
warrant the seller was arrested. Summary 
trial followed. The sinful crowd was jubi- 
lant. ‘‘Jim (that was not his real name) 
has beaten the lawyers; let’s see if he’ll 
beat the dominies.” Jim did not beat the 
dominies. He blustered, fumed, and swore, 
but was sick at heart. The ‘‘ boys” said he 
‘‘caved.” He did cave; paid expenses, 
promised to be gone bag and baggage in 
half an hour. He kept his word—had to— 
and in less than half an hour drove off amid 
the derisive cheers of his own companions 
in sin, 

The approach to the grove was nowclear, 
and the adjuncts of horse races had been 
swept away; but the trouble had not gone 
away to stay. Jim’s defeat was noised 
abroad among the drinking bullies of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal, who at once 
decided to take an irreligious part in that 
camp-meeting, The distant rumble of the 
rising storm was heard, and the sheriff of 
the county came to the rescue. 

The two or three days of peace were 
zealously improved. The worshipers had 
gone to that gathering with clear aims and 
longing hearts, seeking the divine blessing 
and power for Christian work. Most be- 
lieved in and sought the blessing of entire 
sanctification as taught by John Wesley 
and the evangelistical Arminians. Pente- 
cost was renewed in some measure. Be- 
lievers were greatly refreshed and 
strengthened, cold hearts began to burn 
with sacred love, wanderers from the fold 
penitently sought restoration, and sinners 
sincerely poured out the publican’s prayer. 
Like him, they were justified freely by the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 

The Presiding Elder, hastening from a 
distant part of district, arrived on Satur- 
day. Sunday came. Crowds of Christian 
people also came, and Satan came with 
them. The preaching of the Word was in 
demonstration of the spirit and in power, 
It was vociferous, pointed, piercing, and 
prevailing. Nobody cared for the modern 
philosophy or modern science; but many 
cared much for the salvation of men from 
the practice and love of sin. 

The country round had a curjous con- 
glomerate population. The first settlers 
were descendants of French Hugue- 
nots and Dutch Calvinists. The Dutch 
(not German) language was then familiarly 
spoken by families in secluded nooks and 
corners. It is not altogether disused to 
this day. The settled ministry of the 
Dutch Reformed Church had been unable 
or unwilling to follow the wandering sheep 
into the distant valleys; and there the sheep 
had multiplied—not always in strictly mora] 
manners—and grown up without God, 
and without hope in the world. Scattered 
families of New England origin then set- 
tled among them. Tanners of all varieties 
of European ancestry had gone in among 
them, with German and Irish helpers, a 
motley crowd, Old School Baptist tenets 
and practices were rife. The boldest 
Antinomianism had been taught 0 the peo- 
ple. Ethies and morals harmonized with 
religion, or, rather, with the absence of 
true Christian religion. There were true 
Christians among them, no doubt; but 
there were very many who were not Chris. 
tians at all. 

The school and the Gospel are essentia) 
to civilization of modern character, and the 
Gospel must precede the school, One of 
the most successful ministerial invaders of 
these hills and valleys found the family and 
marital relations of many who professed 
conversion to be of such character as to de- 
mand considerable adjustment before ad- 
mission to the Church could be thought of, 
Practical heathenism can be found in the 
very thinly settled districts of New York, 
within one hundred miles of the city, in the 
year.of our Lord 1888. Matters have greatly 
improved in the region of that camp-meet- 
ing within the past twenty-five years. Then 
many of those who came to it were not re- 
ligiously educated, held strange notions of 
morals, and were as much strangers to real 
family comfort as to the power of vital god- 
lines. - 

We were prepared to welcome all comers. 
The good-natured, judicious sheriff, al- 
though not a professing Christian, had 
sworn in sundry deputies. Two or three 
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additional justices had arrived. The 
guards had been strengthened. Not *‘ with 
bloody hands” was it intended ‘‘to wel- 
come toa hospitable grave” those sons of 
Anak and children of Belial who had vainly 
boasted of the feats of wickedness they 
would perform. They were politely invited 
to take seats in the congregation—pressing- 
ly invited to do so—and no less pressingly 
invited to remove their cigars from between 
their lips and to extinguish the light. In 
case of refusal the consequences were 
plainly pointed out. They liked plain deal- 
ing, laughed at the discomfiture of the 
‘* feller” who made his appearance on the 
ground smoking like a furnace and exult- 
ing in the mock-tiger skin over his shoulders 
as said ‘‘ feller” ran off the ground with a 
constable at each elbow and a third acceler- 
ating his speed by sundry pokes {jin the 
ribs. 

They liked plain dealing, those rough 
fellows. One of the stalwart itinerants, 
still hard at work, denounced as cowards all 
who dared to violate the regulations of the 
assembly. He came on directly tothe point, 
as does his relative, the head of the New 
York Bar Association. The preacher was 
fully six feet high; fighting weight about 
two hundred. All knew and respected 
him. ‘You men that are still smoking, 
what do you mean? You come here to 
disturb the people of God. 1 know you. If 
you are taken sick and are going to die, 
you will send for me, or some other minis- 
ter to pray for you. Why willyou dothat? 
Why don’t you die, if you will go to Hell, 
like men? You insult your Maker, and 
despise his grace, and annoy his people 
when you are well. But when you are 
going to die you cry for mercy, and ask 
Christians to pray for you. I say it is mean 
and cowardly to act as you do.” ‘The 
dominie’s right,” said one, as he knocked 
out the ashes of his cigar. ‘‘It is mean. 
Boys, let’s sit down.” “That preacher 
is’nt afraid to speak the truth,” said another. 
The preacher knew his audience, and how 
to address that particular part of it most 
effectively. It wasn’t preaching fit for a 
metropolitan pulpit; but then he had not 
a metropolitan audience. It illustrated the 
law of adaptation beautifully. 


Those rough, hard men admired pluck 
and muscular power. Another of those 
preachers—still living—had been known, 
again and again, to take a disturber by the 
wrists, hold him with a grip from which it 
was impossible to escape, reason with him, 
and plead with touching importunity that he 
would repent of his sins and accept Christ as 
his Lord and Saviour. Still another of 
those preachers, who has since died in the 
full triumph of faith, was known and ad- 
mired by the ‘‘canalers” and their allies. 
Not many years had elapsed since he was 
the preacher in charge of a country circuit, 
through which runs the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canals. One of his preaching places 
wasa little chapel on the crest of an emi- 
nence near the canal, and popularly known 
as ‘‘The Rocks.” He had announced his 
purpose of holding a series of revival ser- 
vices in that chapel, and a couple of noted 
bullies had announced their determination 
to disturb and break up the meeting. The 
evening of commencement came, and with 
it the bullies, one of them carrying a bottle 
of whisky, from which himself and com- 
panion occasionally imbibed, and the 
other half concealing a small dog in his 
capacious coat pocket. The yelps of the 
cur as the arm of its master pressed it too 
strongly were not conducive to devotion, 
nor yet the loud whispered conversation of 
the unworthy pair. The preacher called 
for order in vain. He next begged the 
officials of the church to extrude the dis- 
turbers; but the officials were in physical 
fear, and shrank from the attempt. ‘If 
you will not turn them out,” said the 
preacher, ‘‘ in the name of the Lord, I will.” 
Laying down his hymn-book, he walked 
down the aisle, followed by the eyes of the 
excited congregation, and said to the men: 
‘You had better leave the church. You 
have boasted that you would break up these 
services; but you will not. If you won't 
behave yourselves with propriety, you 
must leave. Come, go; or I'll make you.” 
There were about two hundred and twenty- 
five pounds of muscular clericalism behind 
that threat, and hands whose knuckles were 
hard asiron ready toenforce it. ‘Well, Dom- 





inie,” said the fellow with the dog, ‘if Imust 
go, I will.” He hadcritically estimated the 
preacher's strength and concluded not to 
test it. He was escorted to the door. Be- 
tween the platform outside the door and a 
steep descent of 25 or 80 feet ran the 
carriage-way. Returning tv the bottle 
ruffian, the good minister, one of the gen- 
tlest of loving men, by the way, said: ‘‘Now 
follow your comrade.” The reply was a 
leisurely swig at the bottle, an equally leis- 
urely return of said bottle to his pocket, 
and then a savage blow aimed at the 
preacher’s face. The blow was parried with 
one hand, the other grasped the fellow’s 
throat, drew him into the aisle and pushed 
him through the open door. Just at that 
juncture, ruffian No. 1 struck with all his 
force at the minister, who still held ruffian 
No. 2 bythe throat. The attempted blow 
was forestalled. The clerical right hand 
shot out from the shoulder, with the force 
of a trip hammer, and fell upon the breast 
of rufflan No. 1, who incontinently lost his 
balance, flew across the road, and tumbled 
head over heels to the bettom of the decliv- 
ity. ‘Follow your companion!” said the 
preacher, whose blood was beginning to 
warm, and who, suiting the action to the 
words, gave ruffian No. 2 a swing which 
sent him flying down the hill after his com- 
rade. The twain picked themselves up 
apparently unhurt by the concussion. One 
was grimly silent, while the other cried 
out: ‘‘What kind of a minister is that, 
flinging his congregation out of doors?” 
They had had enough of religion for one 
night, and departed. 


A glorious work of grace followed, in 
which many were converted. Next con- 
ference came. It was held in a Hudson 
River town. The militant dominie, when 
crossing the river in the ferry-boat, was ac- 
costed by a rough looking man, who hailed 
him with every token of pleasure. ‘‘ You 
have the advantage of me. I don’t know 
you,” said the preacher. ‘‘ Not know me, 
Dominie. Don’t you remember the man 
you flung out of the church at ‘The 
Rocks?” ‘ Dominie, I never felt so mean in 
my life as I did whenI picked myself up 
at the bottom of that hill.” Whether the 
tumble had done him any moral good, de- 
ponent sayeth not. The Dominie did give 
him much good advice, shook hands with 
him, and bade him good-bye. His feat was 
known to the roughs at the camp-meeting, 
and did not injure him at all in their esti- 
mation. 

It is not necessary to go into the wilder- 
nesses of the West to find godly, loving, 
self-denying, _self-sacrificing, muscular 
ministers, who ‘‘know their rights, and 
knowing dare maintain.” They can be 
found at any session of the New York Con- 
ference. 

The Sabbath passed pleasantly on the 
whole. There were many there who did not 
regularly attend any place of worship. 
There were one or two women of loose 
character there, too. There is no use in 
denying that a real, earnest, hand-to-hand 
fight with the powers of darkness is sure to 
attract their human slaves. Those camp- 
meeting people wanted saints and sinners 
to attend. The saints to pray and work 
for others, and the sinners to repent and 
believe in Christ and be saved. But the 
bad women were as keenly watched as the 
bad men, and no visible impropriety oc- 
curred. The whole were obliged to leave 
the ground by ten o’clock at night. 

From Monday till Wednesday evening 
the work went on prosperously. The com- 
munity around was stirred to the depths in 
mind and heart. The last evening came, 
and with it came the mistake of attempt- 
ing to hold religious meetings all night. At 
twelve o’clock came the closing sermon. 
Prayer meetings followed. A love feast at 
seven o'clock finished the exercises, and 
the wearied but spiritually benefited wor- 
shipers returned to their homes. Great 
revivals in the churches represented there 
followed in the ensuing Winter. 

It was a mistake to hold meetings all 
night. Physical strength was not equal to 
the strain, and health possibly suffered in 
some cases. Nor were mind and heart 
sufficiently compensated for the expenditure 
of vital power. People, too, were there who 
needed constant watching to keep them 
within sound of worship. No choice was 





at the services and leaving the ground. 
All the evil in a community is pretty sure 
to be apparent at such a gathering. This 
was one of the objections to.the old camp- 
meeting. But if the evil and light and 
depraved were there they came under the 
influence of a living, loving zeal for God 
and for the salvation of souls, that under 
the Divine blessing saved many of them 
from the bonds of sin and the gall of in- 
iquity. Dr. Storrs would not have found 
thet Methodist meeting ‘‘ dull” in the least, 
nor would Dr. Taylor, although it was not 
like Ocean Grove. 
Katona, N. Y. 
—- a 


TEACHER AND SCHOLAR. 


BY THE REV. ROLLO OGDEN. 








AtTenTIon has been called in an unusual 
degree of late to the quality of the teach- 
ing in several educational institutions. The 
Andover troubles, not yet allayed and still 
fresh in the public mind, had their rise in 
strenuous objection to certain forms of 
teaching thought to be prevalent in the 
theological seminary. The vague deliver- 
ances of the last two General Assemblies of 
the Presbyterian Church, as well as the 
action of certain members of Chillicothe 
Presbytery in reference to Lane Seminary, 
are to be traced to the same source— 
anxiety lest a dangerous style of teaching 
should bring harm to the Church. 

Such proceedings are not confined to the 
theological world. The trustees of Wil- 
liams College have before them a pro- 
test, signed by several graduates, against 
the teaching of free trade in that institu- 
tion. Cornell University moved, as it is 
understood, by a restiveness on the part 
of her alumni under the teaching of the 
same economical doctrine of their Alma 
Mater, has provided that a supplementary 
lectureship shall be established, represent- 
ing the protectionist side of the contro- 
versy. 

Now, it isto be put down as certain at 
the outset, that in cach of these.cases, the 
anxious objectors who are moving in the 
way of protest and appeal are entirely con- 
vinced that the truth is with them, and are 
perfectly sincere in believing that the 
teaching they oppose is demonstrably false, 
and so dangerous. Nothing but the 
plainest sense of duty, we may be sure, 
could lead them to take measures so re- 
pugnant to their personal feelings. Yet 
there is an underlying assumption in all 
their course which with certainly admit of 
challenge. That assumption is that the 
teaching of, in their judgment, true views 
will insure their acceptance by the pupils. 
All their efforts seem to be based on the 
belief that sound teaching will make sound 
preachers; that if a man is taught right in 
college he will vote right afterward. If 
this assumption can be shown to be poorly 
supported, or even to lack something of 
that axiomatic certainty which seems to be 
given it, the importance and motive of 
these movements in opposition to certain 
sorts of teaching will be considerably 
lessened. 

Of course it is to be at once admitted 
that their assumption is well grounded, in 
regard to a large part of men. Perhaps 
the great mass of college students and 
seminary graduates have no other beliefs 
the day after graduation than the ones they 
have been taught. Certainly the majority 
of minds take their first color from their 
teachers. It would be a remarkably robust 
and mature intellect in a man at the aver- 
age age of graduation, which should have 
not only seen reason to dissent from the 
views of its teacher, but also been able to 
think out positive and satisfactory beliefs 
for itself. The most that can be looked for 
in those who are not plastic before the 
molding hand of the teacher is a vague 
sense of dissatisfaction and rebellion, with 
more or less clear ideas as to the lines of 
thought in which the future is to bring 
settled and satisfying opinions. 

To admit this may seem like admitting 
all. But it will be noticed that the admis- 
sion is made only for a certain limited time 
at or near graduation. It is necessary to 
pass beyond that period fully, to test the 
assumption. It is not possible, of course, 
to make arithmetical statements. But we 
may say that every class bas a proportion 


offered them, except that between presence | of men of original force of mind. They 





may graduate with the prevalent views; but 
it is certain from the native bent of their 
intellects that they will in the coming 
days submit those views to an inde- 
pendent examination, and hold them or 
reject them as aresult of such examina- 
tion, not because they were taught them. 
Dropping out of sight for the moment the 
rest, who take theiropinions on authority, 
let us ask what is the controlling power of 
teaching over these men of independent 
thought? It is evident that such power 
must be small. This type of mind accepts 
the material of thought from another, is 
glad to acknowledge the mental impulse 
which a teacher can give, but insists in 
the end on working over all the material 
of thought in its own mill. Indeed some of 
the conspicuous facts in all these contro- 
versies, as in their historical predecessors, 
seem to establish the truth of this position. 
Where there is inborn vigor and independ- 
ence of mind belief may coincide with 
early teaching, or it may not. In either case 
it rests upon independent examination 
and judgment. Joseph Cook cannot be 
cited as a convincing proof that Professor 
Park’s teaching had power to perpetuate 
itself in men of original mind; for the 
Smyths, the Thayers were also his pupils. 
The former does not exceed the latter in 
enthusiastic acknowledgement of the men- 
tal impetus received from their common 
teacher. Nor is the evidence of his having 
arrived at the conviction of the truth of 
Professor Park’s views by independent 
judgment, not simply because he was 
taught them, any stronger than that of their 
having reached different conclusions, in 
some respects by force of a like independ- 
ence. Similarly elsewhere, Dr. McLane 
came out from the teaching of Allegheny 
Seminary; and no doubts have been ex- 
pressed that it was of the safest and sound- 
est. Spinoza, like Paul, sat at the feet of 
the rabbis, and came to be their scourge. 
Kant and Descartes departed so far from 
the philosophy they were iaught that 
either might have given point to Herder’s 
saying: ‘‘A scholar who persecutes his 
teacher bears Nemesis on his back and the 
sign of reprobation on his forehead.” 

Adam Smith was schooled in Spanish 
political economy. Luther was the Monk 
of Erfurt. 

Yet it may be said that, if a ‘‘ safe teach- 
ing” will command the lasting assent and 
allegiance of even mediocre and plodding 
minds, it is enough to work for and be anx- 
ious about. But it is not certain that it 
will, at least in the sense and to the degree 
commonly implied in the utterances of the 
persons alluded to. The old idea of com- 
pleting an education and attaining final 
views in four or seven years is hardly tena- 
ble at present. What is so pressed upon us 
by experience, and so dinned into our ears 
from the lecture platform, aud thrust into 
our eyes by the press—viz., that education 
is a matter of a lifetime, cannot easily fail 
of being taken as true in all departments of 
education, special as well as general, theo- 
logical as well as medical. The truth is no 
college or seminary can play the customs 
officer any longer to the contraband goods 
of thought. No teacher can hope that his 
pupils will not have to read and hear and 
encounter the sharpest kind of opposition 
to his instructions. And what special com- 
fort can he take in those whom he knows 
rest on authority? How can he tell that 
some new authority will not usurp his 
place and cast him out? It is beyond all 
doubt that the greatest weakness of the 
new movement in theology consists in the 
very fact that its leaders have become 
authorities; that they are made responsible 
for extravagances of followers who are 
made giddy by the new wine. The un- 
thinking extremes of such men are even 
more pitiable than the ostentatious conserv- 
atism of their mental kindred in the other 
camp. 

Of what I wish to say the sum is this. 
All the alarm and anxiety on this matter is 
greater than necessary; this, for the reason 
that teaching can no longer put a warrant- 
ing label ona man. It never could upon 
men of inherent force; it now cannot do it 
with any certainty upon others. All these 
ideas objected to as taught, are quite too 
thick in the air to be entirely escaped. 
Which is worse, to have them presented in 
_their just relation by men who have rever-. 
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ently worked them out as their own pos- 
session, where they can be studied in calm 
inquiry, or to leave them to be bandied 
about in personal controversy, to win ac- 
ceptance on grounds of prejudice or (which 
would be as bad) to be rejected for the 
same reason? 

The protective system has not yet been 
devised which will protect a college against 
the competition of ideas. The theological 
teacher has not yet lived of such soundness 
that the soundness of his pupils follows as 
a logical inference. 

CLEVELAND, O 
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MORMONISM.—ITS STRENGTH 
AND ITS WEAKNESS. 


BY A MORMON WIFE. 








To tHe Epiror or Tae INDEPENDENT: 

Tae power of ‘‘Thus saith the Lord” 
over the minds of people is great, of which 
history gives us many evidences. For re- 
ligious conviction persons have burned 
at the stake, and endured all manner of 
physical torture, to say nothing of the 
‘travail of soul” through which they have 
passed. 

It is to this power that the religion called 
Mormonism owes its strength. So strong 
is its control that the youth among this peo- 
ple dare not, for fear of the loss of their 
soul’s salvation, enter protest against any 
doctrine or revelation, bringing with it 
‘*Thus saith the Lord.” While this is true 
of the masses, there have been individuals 
who, at various times, dared to assert their 
God-given reason on doctrinal points, but 
being so entirely in the minority they 
would soon be over-ruled. This was uni- 
versally the case in the days of their isola- 
tion. Individual thought and expression has 
more encouragement, now that the days of 
isolation have passed and other Churches are 
established in Utah Territory. Still, there 
is the superstition to be contended with, in 
the heart of the individual, even when his 
reason may remonstrate, so strong is the 
power of education. 

In discussing the Mormon question we 
must not forget that for twenty years this 
community were isolated by a thousand 
miles of barren waste from civilization. 
During this time it was literally a kingdom 
within itself, and Brigham Young was 
King, his word law, his command a com- 
mandment from God. How far the youth 
reared under these conditions are responsi- 
ble for imbibing false doctrine the intelli- 
gent man or woman can soon determine. I 
speak feelingly; for I was nurtured under 
these circumstances. The acceptance of 
polygamy as a ‘‘ Divine Revelation,” the 
cross by which the crown is reached, was 
the natural result of this education. The 
spirit of my mother’s teachings ever being 
in the words of the poet who wrote 

‘In a service which Thy will appoints 
There are no bonds for me; 
For my inmost heart is taught the ‘ truth 
That makes Thy children ‘free,’ 
And a life of self-renouncing love 
‘Is a life of liberty.’” 

So much have I suffered from these 
words ‘‘duty” and ‘‘sacrifice” that I 
almost shudder at their very sound, fearing 
some new trial that comes in their wake. 
I was forbidden to covet the entire love of 
a husband’s heart, because God designed to 
purify me from all selfishness and had so 
commanded that if any oppose this revela- 
tion on ‘‘ Celestial Marriage” they shall be 
destroyed. ‘‘Thus saith the Lord, For I 
will destroy her,” reads the ‘‘ Revelation” ; 
and while ignoring any visible coercion to 
draw persons into this complex marriage, 
here stands this ‘‘ Revelation” like a fright- 
ful ogre, hanging over them like a doom; 
a death knell to their happiness at least. 
It has now become a question in the minds 
of many Mormon wives how long they 
could desire life after all hope of earthly 
joy is crushed out of it. So, if God is going 
to be so cruel as to destroy them for protest- 
ing against a custom that is undermining all 
social happiness in their midst, he might as 
well make a clean sweep and destroy them 
physically as well as mentally; and what a 
great and grand occupation for a God to be 
engaged in—destroying his children! And 
all because they were only acting out one 
of the immutable laws of their nature, im- 
planted by himself—self-preservation. 

Still; polygamy should be understood to 
be what it really is, an unsuccessful en- 





deavor on the part of this Mormon, com- 
munity to establish a higher form of social 
life by giving it the sanction and command 
of ‘“‘Thus saith the Lord,” ignoring alto- 
gether the cries of the human soul for 
companionship in marriage. 

“The Kingdom of God” must be “ es- 
tablished upon earth” and ‘built up.” 
Through the practice of polygamy this 
could be more speedily accomplished; and 
80 many a manly nature has been lowered 
from itshigh aspirations for the one true 
wife and companion, by this edict: ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord,” you are not to marry after 
the manner of the Gentiles, but marry you 
two maidens instead of one, that you may 
begin aright in the work of the Lord, and 
in the “ building up of his Kingdom upon 
earth.” Thus, in many instances, three 
human souls have embarked upon the sea 
of matrimony, making a total wreck of 
life’s highest ambition—conjugal happi- 
ness. 

To the young man, the double responsi- 
bility soon brings burdens heavy to carry. 
Little mouths are to be fed, little feet to be 
clothed. He is fullof ambition, and youth 
is strong in hope; he thinks he can manage 
to drag his load through life. Twenty 
years passand he is the father of twenty 
children, instead of ten. At forty years old 
he is not so hopeful as at twenty, and un- 
less (as in rare instances) he has been suc- 
cessful as a business man, his children must 
at a very early age commence to earn their 
own living, with little opportunity for edu- 
cation. Life for him is now more a bur- 
den than a pleasure, as many a man singly 
married could well imagine. 

The coarse and sensual may see another 
side to this relation; but these would be the 
exceptions. As sensuality is loath to assume 
responsibility, it gains its ends by other 
means, and assumes no responsibility, leav- 
ing thut entirely with the other party. 

Of the young wives, often not out of 
their teens, bearing children in partial 
widowhood much can be said. If their 
husband has been prospered in ‘‘ worldly 
affairs” it is possible all their human 
néeds are provided for; but in a very large 
majority of cases these wives and mothers 
have added to the care of their children 
the responsibility of providing partially, 
and many times fully for their support, 
needle-work, a woman’s handicraft, always 
coming to the rescue. Then there is ever 
present with them this sense of a divided 
love, a broken life. If they are good women 
and conscientious they realize they have no 
right to be jealous of each other; for any 
woman, accepting for herself the covenant 
of Mormon marriage, agrees to live in 
polygamy at the altar of her own marriage, 
when she vows to “‘keep all the laws, rules 
and ordinances pertaining to this holy or- 
der of matrimony,” as the ceremony of this 
marriage reads. So, irrespective to the 
time of this ceremony being performed, the 
status of the Mormon wife should be the 
same. Even-handed justice cannot mete 
out tothe few a preference in prionty of 
marriage, as this would deeply wrong the 
large majority. All agreeing to the samecon- 
ditions should share equally its burdens and 
its honors (if the latter are to be found)— 
all being polygamic wives. A silent pro- 
test is working in the hearts of many, very 
many women in Utah to-day. The strength 
of this system is being undermined by 
its very weakness, to prove, after 40 years’ 
trial, that it isa higher and better form of 
social life. 

Belligerent attacks from the world out- 
side of Utah can be of little avail. Sensa- 
tional newspaper articles are only looked 
upon by the people themselves as ‘‘ good 
advertisements.” Upon crucifixion they 
thrive and grow. ‘‘The blood of the mar- 
tyrs is the seed of the Church” has passed 
into a proverb. The work of disentegra- 
tion has commenced; and from within 
can Mormonism only be effectually helped 
to eradicate its errors. 

This work, so long delayed, has now be- 
gun in good earnest. There is no one man 
who can ever hold the control that Brigham 
Young held over this people; and in the 
hands of twelve men the community are 
freer to exercise individual judgment. 

That some will have to suffer is only the 
work reformation always brings; but that 
as little of suffering shall be caused the 
innocent as is possible under the circum- 


the past were fully provided for, and justly, 
the future provided against, the great diffi- 
culty would be met. 

_Let families already formed by polygamic 
contract remain so, and bring about their 
own dissolution in their own way. This 
would cause the least suffering. Butin any 
case let some legislation be had which shall 
give financial protection to innocent women 
and their children. 

Should these responsibilities take on a 
legal form I imagine men would be less 
likely to assume them. As the claim of 
one wife upon the purse of her husband is 
very often contested in courts, give three or 
four this equal privilege and I doubt if 
many men would so readily obey the ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord” on this point. 

Human law may give some help to these 
long-suffering women, innocent victims toa 
false condition; but God alone can heal the 
heartaches, bind up the wounds so deeply 
made. In obeying a command, divinely 
clothed, they fully believed God would be 
their strength—taught as thousands have 
been from children, to so believe; and now 
the spiritual life of this Church is seen most 
plainly in its women. Still, I have heard it 
from the lips of many a young wife and 
mother: ‘‘ Iam fainting by the way; but for 
my children’s sake I must bear up. What will 
be the end of all this suffering?” How many 
more have found early graves, the strain of 
mental anguish added to physical labor, 
proving too much for their powers of en- 
durance. WhenI recall the days, weeks 
and months, which have rolled into years 
of mental anguish, through which I have 
passed, I wonder how it is I live. Only 
that my life may prove a blessing to other 
young lives, am I thankful that it is so. 

This is from the heart of 


A Mormon Wire. 
Savr Laxe Crry. 
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TIME’S VALUE. 


7 
BY REY. P. 0. OROLL, A.M. 


Taat is a happy hit in Jean Paul Rich- 
ter’s similitude, entitled ‘‘ The Two Roads,” 
in which, by means of a dream, he places 
a young man at the end of a long but aim- 
less and wasted life, longing for another 
privilege of standing where his father 
had led him in youth, at the separation of 
two roads, and of selecting the pathway 
and acting the drama of life over again. 
That picture has its actual counterpart in 
many a shattered and misspent life of our 
day, with this exception, that youth and 
opportunity do not return upon the de- 
spairing outcry of thisdreamer. ‘‘Come 
back, my early days! O youth return!” 
hears naught but its own echo in lives that 
have been but dream-existences all their 
way. To say that there are many such ex- 
istences drawn out in our day is saying a 
trite old truth in a very tame way; but it 
is the sin which confronts us in every com. 
munity. In a materialisticsense there never 
was an age where the price of a minute was 
higher than now. Time is valued as gold 
in the busy, work-day world. Time-saving 
machineries have been invented for every 
class of workmen. By their use the farmer 
speeds his work from seed-time to harvest; 
the traveler and merchant his travels and 
transportations; the correspondent and 
conversationalist give wings to their 
thoughts. Everywhere rattling machinery 
and revolving wheels tell us that time is 
money. But, strange as it may seem, ob- 
servation leads to the conclusion that in 
a moral sense, time is by hosts of men re- 
garded as an insignificant factor. It is 
perhaps more true than ever what the poet 
Young has said long ago: 

“The man has not been born, who duly weighs an hour.” 

I have never been ableto solve the mystery 
of man’s being, save by looking upon him 
as a living, self-acting factor in God’s great 
universe, to whom a number of years and a 
sufficiency of endowment of strength and 
brain have been granted for the carrying 
out of certain evident purposes of God. To 
discover the divine claim and plan con- 
cerning him is each man’s first duty. To 
carry such a discovered purpose into the 
fullest and completest execution is the 
plain path in which every intelligent child 
of God should diligently walk. To do this. 
conscientiously nothing is so important as a 
proper estimate of time and « scrupulous 








guard against ite waste. An engineer runs 


stances all humanitarians must desire. If |, 


‘an express train between two certain ter- 
mini of his road. The time table is laid 
down for him, showing him where he must 
be with his loaded train of passengers at 
any one point of time. The number and 
length of stoppages are equally noted, and 
every day you can depend upon this train 
passing along according to said schedule of 
time. This train is run on time; and 
nothing is sc necessary as the literal living 
up to the published table. The safety 
of the train, the time and convenience 
of every passenger, besides many important 
subsidiary issues, are dependent on this 
one thing. Hence where has the engineer 
his eye? It is fixed upon the hands of the 
clock above his head until the measurement 
of time has transtused his very being and 
he himself becomes a living chronometer. 
Now something of this is man’s attitude 
toward God, who calls him into being, 
places him amid certain existing circum- 
stances, gives him endowments and sur- 
roundings which help to decide his claim 
and purpose concerning him, the efficient 
execution of which is his life task and ap- 
pointment. God looks for results which 
are a hundred times more weighty than 
safely running a train, but which may be 
just as much dependent upon the con- 
scientious use of every minute. If this be 
so, then alas for the tangled ends of 
many a man’s life purpose as divinely 
ordered ! 

It becomes apparent, therefore, thatin a 
moral sense, time is, next to the great un- 
speakable gift, God’s richest gift to man. 
We are all given to appreciate and so often 
magnify material blessings. A farm, a 
coal or an iron-mine, bank stocks, railroad 
shares, lucrative and honorable positions 
have charms and value for all, Time is a 
thing so subtle, so airy and immaterial that 
whole oceans of it can flow unimproved 
through many a life’s current without a 
sigh ora sense of loss. But where does 
our Father pour out grains of purer gold 
than are constantly dropping down to us 
with the sands of his revolving hour-glass 
of time? Every additional hour is widen- 
ing the bay of our being and influence as it 
is filledup from the infinity of years along 
which his being lies. Every moment is a 
spark of geld struck off from the forge-ham- 
mer of the Eternal, There has not passed 
over our heads a single year but in genuine 
value outweighed the gold it would take to 
tire the earth’s orbit with its circumference 
of more than five hundred millions of miles. 
The fact is, time has worth such as cannot 
be expressed in material quantities. 


This is so first because what of it has 
once been lost can never be regained. 
Money, goods, treasures may be wasted, 
and by a proper course be again redeemed. 
Not so with even a driblet of wasted time. 
Squandering it is casting coins into the 
depths of the ocean, where no arm can ever 
reach down to pick them up, and whence no 
wave will ever wash them to shore again. 
‘Again, its value appears from the fact that 
so much depends on time. In life’s econ- 
omy it is not station or wealth or any other 
thing that does so much in deciding the 
stupendous questions as the length end 
careful improvement of time. How many 
weighty results have come to pass, just be- 
cause some one has been ‘‘in the nick of 
time”? How many projects and purposes 
of man and God fail because some one has 
come or acted ‘‘ just one minute too late”? 
In all such cases the minute may have been 
lost or misapplied, and a result as weighty 
as therescue of a life or the salvation of 
soul has been frustrated. Add to all this 
the fact that so little of time has been 
allotted to us, and this little even hid away 
in a sealed reservoir, and the worth of this 
subtle commodity begins to appear. The 
holy scriptural representations of. our 
brevity of being may be doleful to most 
men, but experience teaches them to be 
too true. Now if this were to be aholiday, 
its waste would not matter so much; but 
since it is one great work-day, over whose 
eastern gateway stands the divine inscrip - 
tion, ‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread,” we cannot with impunity sin 
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etc. When such lives cedse God wipes 
out more than ciphers. 


From what has been said it becomes 
clear that the redemption of time is an im- 
portant duty. And by this we do not mean 
a mere filling up of every hour with a cer- 
tain something for hand or brain to do, but 
such an employ that God may have from 
man the best return possible for his invest- 
nient of sixty precious minutes. Some- 
times it is hard labor with hand and head; 
sometimes it is quiet and reflective thought ; 
sdmetimies it may be health:giving recrea- 
tion; sometimies rest and repose. Each 
one must be conscientiously and intelli- 
gently governed by his own peculiar situa- 
tion. But to ‘‘redeem the time” is the 
taking of an hour from God’s hand and giv- 
ing him in return sixty minutes so filled out 
with a wise employ that each one may 
have its par value according to his just 
and irrepealable standard, just as our Gov- 
ernment should take from the hands of our 
people the trade dollar and put within its 
stead another that is worth fully and every- 
where one hundred cents. Sometimes we 
cheat the Almighty by returning hours that 
are more spuriously filled out than the dol- 
lar with its 420 grains, 900 fine, of silver; 
and yet God and the world must take 1t for 
an hour at par. Yes, man’s time belongs 
not to himself, but to his Maker and the 
world in which he lives and which he is 
expected to better and improve. What- 
ever, therefore, aims and ends in so improv- 
ing the world or glorifying our Crea- 
tor is honorable employment. There is 
no honest calling, be it ever so lowly, 
but may yield such fruit, That tendency 
among a certain class of the rising genera- 
tion of the would-be aristocracy of non- 
employment that looks upon the handling 
of an honest broom or the practical famil- 
iarity with cooking utensils as a disgrace, 
especially if as a means of livelihood, is a 
curse of our day. There has been some- 
thing feeding this tendency until it has 
gained alarming proportions. When the 
average society girl of a community has 
more apologies to offer for being caught in 
her kitchen apron, in the performance of 
some culinary work, than for having fallen 
asleep in the parlor rocker of a morning 
over a tale of love, then there is time for 
reform. Or when this belle’s brother covers 
over a day of honest toil with the excuse 
that he didit out of curiosity or for the 
sake of his health, lest it might appear he 
must do it from certain necessities, while 
he has no apologies to make and no sense to 
blush for half-a-day’s sitting on some storc- 
box and another half of handling a base- 
ball bat, their society is weaving poor text- 
ure in its web. Characters so reared will 
always be ready for a strike, if not too in- 
dolent to give the blow. Butwhere are the 
purposes of God subserved by such a 
course? Where or how is the world im- 
proved by scores and hundreds of 
professional base-ball clubs throughout 
our land ? Why, even the simple sprinkling 
of the dusty street with an ordinary 
household sprinkler would be more honor- 
able and more beneficial and a great deal 
less exhausting. Or better, let them catch 
the superabounding sparrows, which have 
become free booty in our state, and which 
their unemployed sisters might bake into 
pot-pie, not to be sold, since that might 
rank them with the disgraced (!) working 
class, but to be competed with for a certain 
premium, awarded every evening to the 
best baker, according to the decision of the 
hungry workmen from the farm, the mine 
and the railroad, who could make the test 
of their quality after their day’s toil was 
over. 

Ah! the Hfe-time of no man can be 
properly spent without having some definite 
noble and honorable end in view, for the 
attainment of which every energy of his 
being must be bent. A man without such 
a purpose is hke a piece of drift-wood or a 
wandeting comet that goes apparently 
whither outside forces drive or delay it. So 
will be that entire band of youths who have 
not the taste nor the brain for the higher 
professions, nor can content themselves in 
walking the less prominent pathways of 
those humbler callings which have brought 
out a Henry Wilson, a Hans Sachs; an 
Elihu Burritt, a President Johnson and 
hosts of other good and gréat men, and 
therefore follow the newer professions of 





base-ball and rowing and skating and all 
manner of acrobating. But these are not 
the waters for big fish. The angler’s inten- 
tion may be good, but he can fish & 
whole day and will never catch 4 trout 
or a bass. All he will carry home 
from such a pond are mullets and crabs. 
Not even a four-inch ¢at-fish. Big men and 
big ideas do not thrive on ball grounds, on 
skating rinks and on store boxes. A noble 
purpose and a conscientious husbanding of 
the tid-bits and ends of time enables men to 
do much for themselves and their fellows 
in even a short period. It gave us a whole 
shelf of commentaries written before break- 
fast, because one man, in the person of the 
late Albert Barnes, walked that way. An 
hour « day gained by early rising gives us, 
in forty years, five full years of eight hours 
a day for work; enough to make authors 
or inventors or masters of language out of 
the entire class of those ordinarily endowed. 
And it would give us something to show 
for our years; it would tell the world that 
we had a mission within it, and it would 
fulfill the purpose of God concerning us. 
No life that has such aims and noble ends 
kept constantly-before it can cease to be 
without the crown and divine plaudit of 
‘*well done!” 
SCHUYLEILL Haven, Pa. 
<—_ 


“INGENERATE BIAS.” 


BY COOL. HENRY W. OLOSSON, 








To Tue Eptror or Tur INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir.—My office is in the old ‘*Cas- 
tle” at this post. Upon the table last night 
I left a book, ‘*Concepts and Theories of 
Modern Physics,” by J. B. Stallo, Interna- 
tional Scientific Series. The leaf was 
turned down at pages 290, 291, 293. 

This morning I found the book upon the 
floor, and the following remarks upon my 
desk, signed *‘ John Morgan’s Ghost.” The 
handwriting was rather poorly materialized, 
and Iam not quite certain that I give an 
accurate transcription; but such as it is I 
think it points to a very encouraging ac- 
quaintance on the part of the shades with 
mundane progress and the latest fictions of 
the scientific imagination. 

Fort N1aGARA, 

And so La Place is too absurd 
Vor all save fools, or else the pious. 

True wisdom doth, it is averred, 
Know but * Ingenerate Bias,” 

Ingenerate Bias; yet my friend, 
Behold to make e’en her go, 

Upon the goddess must descend 
Some kindly vis a tergo ; 

Some outside fertile shower of force 
Upon the waste so fallow, 

To start the Cosmos on its course 
Toward telephones and Stallo. 

And then you have it clear and plain; 
Ingenerate Bias, once in motion, 

Suns, earths and moons among her train 
In time will neatly portion. 


But, bless my soul, and bless you too, 
Is not this Genesis repeated? 
Here, full in scientific view, 
Again are tohu, bohu* seated. 
And, if across the formless void 
No word divine comes nigh us, 
No doubt our ears are both employed 
With some Ingenerate Bias, 
JOUN MORGAN’S GHosT. 
~*Phe Hebrew “tohu-bohu" he means. 
-_> 


HOW TO STUDY IN EUROPE. 


BY EUGENE THAYER, 
Onganst OF FivtTH AVENUE PRgspyTeRIAN CaURCH. 





Ove of the first things to decide is, when 
is it best to goto Europe? For I assume 
that itis best to go when a certain pro- 
ficiency has been attained. The answer to 
our question is very easy. Not until you 
have done something in America. I can 
tell you a story to assist you in remembering 
this matter. It is literally true, except in 
names and locality. Mr. William B. was a 
piano teacher in Jonesville, a large city. 
He had used his energy so far in smoking 
a huge meerschaum pipe and telling what 
great things he had done (he had’nt done 
any) and what colossal achievements he 
was soon to make. In short he was a lazy, 
boastful fellow. He thought that, if he 
went to Germany, people would then be- 
lieve that he was a great musician. He 
went, and spent most of his time in playing 
billiards. He “took lessons” of some 
celebrated teachers for the name of it, and 
finally returned to the modern Athens. I 


was executing some very simple piece in a 
terrific manner. At its conclusion he rose 
and walked out in the style he supposed 
Beethoven would walk out of a piano ware- 
toom. As soon as he was gone, his friend 
turned to me and said: ‘‘ Before Bill went 
to Europe I used to think he was a fool; 
since he has returned, I know it!” That is 
the whole story in a nutshell. If you go to 
Europe a fool, you will return a fool. 

Does one need to go to Germany or 
Europe for a first-class musical education ? 
No. Twenty years ago there were few, if 
any, first-clase teachers of music in our 
land. Now there are at least a half dozen 
great teachers, as good as there are in the 
world, here. Do all you can here first ; and 
it will then be a good time to go to Ger- 
many for a fresh experience. It is a good 
thing todo, and all good students should 
sometime go. Not, however, until all that 
is possible has been accomplished here. 

But, supposing all possible has been done 
here, when, and how, and where shall a 
student go? What will it cost? The when 
I have told you. Do not go before the age 
of twenty-five. Earlier than this your mind 
will not be mature enough to appreciate or 
‘*take in” the advantages. Besides they 
don’t think much of boys over in Germany. 
How is the best way to go? By steamship. 
Do not stop in England or anywhere else 
on your way. Thatis, save your tour-mak- 
ing and pleasure-seeking until your study is 
done. ‘‘After labor, rest is pleasant,” not 
before. It is a fatal mistake to begin sight- 
seeing first. If you do, I will warrant that 
your studies will amout to nothing at all! 


Where, that is, to what city is it best to 
go? That depends on what you wish to 
study. If the piano, go to Leipzig to study 
with Reinecke or Jadassohn; or, possibly, 
to Stuttgart, in South Germany. If the 
organ, to Berlin for study with Haupt (my 
old teacher), or to Munich with Rhein- 
berger. Merdel, of Dresden, unfortunately 
for art, will not receive pupils. If vocal 
music, to Berlin for study with Professor 
Sieber; and later, of course, to Italy; for no 
vocal education can be complete without 
familiarity with the Italian vocal method. 
Milan is the best city for vocal students in 
Italy. If theoretical instruction (musical 
composition) is desired, go to Rheinberger 
in Munich, the best theorist living. 

Go to these places first, afterward to 
France, and finally to England; vocal stu- 
dents to learn oratorio singing in the home 
of the oratorio, and organ students to 
study with Dr. Spark, of Leeds, or Eng- 
land’s most celebrated organist, William 
Best, of Liverpool. Organ students in 
France should go to Guillmant or Saint 
Saens. ‘Study chiefly in Germany for a 
solid foundation; then everywhere, to know 
what the worle is about.” ‘Prove all 
things, and hold fast to the good.” Be both 
eclectic and cosmopolitan. There are all 
kinds of people in the world, and you can- 
not play or sing to them until you under- 
stand them all. 

Who is the best teacher inthe world? I 
will answer you as soon as you can tell me 
what kind of food is the healthiest. No 
teacher is good for you if you do not make 
progress with him. He may be the best for 
everybody else in the world, but poor for 
you. If at the end of twenty to forty 
lessons you cannot discover any progress, 
you need somebody else. Give him at least 
this time, and then make your decision. 

Now will come the practical questions 
which I can only answer in a general way; 
for what would suit one student would not 
please another. I will endeavor to give an 
average answer, to be varied according to 
individual tastes and requirements. 

What does it cost ? That is, what are the 
total expenses? The fare to Europe is 
about one hundred dollars. One could go 
in the steerage, or on a sailing vessel, for 
much less; but I am not talking to poverty- 
stricken people. To Germany, or France— 
that is, Berlin, Leipzig, Munich, or Paris, 
about twenty-five dollars more, all things 
included. To Italy about one hundred and 
fifty dollars. What does board cost per 
week ? Common and respectable board, 
including room of course, about a dollar a 
day. It can be much more, or may be one 
| half less. Adollara day is the best reck- 


oning for good fair board. A piano will 





happened in oneday at the piano warerooms | cost from five to fifteen dollars per quarter 


of an intimate friend of William's. Thelatter 


of three months. 





What will lessons cost? Lessons from 
the dest teachers are about the same as in 
America—that is, two to four dollars each. 
Cheap teachers are no better there than 
here—that is, worse than useless anywhere. 
What are the expenses of dress, etc. ?: 
Much less than here. Generally half price 
or under half price, according to American 
prices. 

How much for railroad expenses? In: 
the third-class cars (where all experienced 
travelers ride) also less than in America.. 
The third-class cars there are as respectable: 
as first-class cars here. At any rate, never 
ride in a first-class car unless you have 
money to throw away. 


What is the best way to live while there? 
Perhaps I can best answer this question by 
relating the experience of a friend of mine. 
He first found a room in a house a half- 
mile outside the city walls. It was a front 
parlor on the first floor. He paid four thal- 
ers (about three dollars in gold) per month, 
heating extra. Everything is ‘‘ extra” over 
there—candles, matches, pens, ink and 
paper. If you sneeze it costs something; 
therefore look out for the ‘‘ extras.” Next 
a piano, a good upright, at four thalers a 
month. This roon, included the Frithstiick, 
or breakfast; that is, a cup of coffee, two. 
lumps of sugar, and dbutter-brod, two rolls 
split and buttered. That is all anybody 
takes for breakfast in Germany. This was. 
enough until eleven o’clock, when a light 
lunch, costing five or ten cents, was taken. 
At three o’clock he went to the hotel (Hotel 
Royal, on Unter den Linden) wherea hearty 
dinner of a dozen or more courses, costing ° 
fifteen groschen (about thirty cents), was 
eaten. Then a stroll up street to rcad the: 
papers over a cup of coffee (five cents) was. 
taken, Then a leisurely stroll homeward 
and study until ten o’clock, concluded by a: 
glass of beer and Schweizerkdse and then: 
to bed. A very happy and comfortable: 
life for less than a dollar a day. He went! 
to the opera oceasionally, at a cost of tem 
groschen (twenty cents) per evening, and! 
heard the best opera in the world:. 
He did not waste any money on billiards: 
and theaters, so I cannot tell you what 
those expenses are. Concert expenses for 
recitals by yourself, if you study with « 
first-rate teacher, are usually arranged by 
him and cost no more than a dollar or two 
for programs. Of course in Germany, as 
elsewhere, one can easily spend ten or a 
hundred times this amount. Bat the real 
happiness will not be increased a particle. 
The above is the best way to live, and is 
good enough for any temperate, reasonable- 
minded person. Are these all the ex- 
penses? No. It is when you begin to 
travel that the misery begins. Fares are 
cheaper; but you must buy a ticket for 
your trunk. Every hotel you go into has a 
thousand waiters who want from twenty- 
five cents to a dollar apiece, or you will 
have no peace. Even the rats and mice 
expect something. 

What cities are the best for a musical 
student to visit? Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, 
Munich and Stuttgart in Germany; Vienna 
in Austria; Milan, perhaps Rome too, in 
Italy; Paris in France; London, Leedsand 
Liverpool in England; and as many more 
as you may havetime and money for. Per- 
haps Freiburg in Switzerland; Haarlem and 
Rotterdam in Holland,and Cologne and Wei- 
mar in Germany would repay a short visit. 
Take the countries in the following order: 
Germany Italy, France, England. Save the 
best tilllast. In Berlin visit the Museum; in 
Leipzig the Art Gallery; In Cologne the Ca- 
thedral; in France the churches; in London 
Albert Hall, St. Paul’s, and that marvel of 
marvels, Westminster Abbey. Keep your 
eyes and ears open,and most of the time your 
mouth closed. Remember what you see; 
for in the future you will find it all of great 
practical use and value. 

How long should one study in Europe ? 
If you have followed my previous advice, 
a year will probably do all you really re- 
quire. Including passage it could be done 
for a thousand dollars; but it would be 
better to spend two thousand and do it 
generously. You cannot go every day, and 
you had better do it well or not atall, when 
you do go. Whether you do or do not take 
lessons, it is well to go when you are from 
twenty-five to thirty years old. Even if 
you donot go for study, it is still best to go, 
You will see another world. They have 
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men, trees and houses there as well as here ; 
but they are not just like ours. Unless 
you are a hopeless bigot, you will come 
home with the belief that America does not 
yet know everything. Your mind will be 
broadened, your ideas refreshed and en- 
larged, and you will, or ought to be, fitted 
for settling down to your life work. Go; 
but do not go until you have done some- 
thing here first. If you go as a pupil you 
will be received as a pupil and treated as 
such as long as you remain. If you make 
an artist of yourself before you go, you will 
be received as an artist, treated as an artist, 
be accepted as a companion of artists, and 
learn the inner life of that great realm of 
art which has its center in the Old World. 
You will learn lessons that no tuition- 
money will give, and have a life-long feast 
of happy memories. Go over there half- 
fledged and you will get nothing of the 
sort. Goa fool, and you willreturn a idiot; 
£0 an artist, and you may return a master. 
atin 
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Tere is nothing peculiar in the subject I am 
to discuss atthis time. The educationof a Negro 
is the education of a human being. In its essen- 
tial characteristics the human mind is the same 
in every race and in every age. When a Negro 
child is taught that two and two are four, he learns 
just what a white child learns when he is taught 
the same proposition. The teacher uses the same 
faculties of mind in imparting the truth as to the 
sum of two and two. The two children use the 
same faculties in learning the truth; it means 
the same thing to them both. In futher teach- 
ing and learning the methods may vary; but the 
variations will depend less on differences of race 
than on peculiarities of the individual, What is 
here advanced is so obviously true that any 
human being trying to teach any other human 
being that two and two are four would nat- 
urally use the same method in conveying the 
truth of the statement, and would certainly ex- 
pect the same result when the truth was once 
apprehended, 

All this has nothing to do with the question: 
Which child learns most readily? Or with an- 
other question: Which child can learn most? 
If I were called on to answer these questions I 
would say as to the first, the Negro child of or- 
dinary intelligence will apprehend that two and 
two are four as readily as a white child of ordinary 
intelligence. Except in the mind of a fool there 
is no more in this statement to excite prejudice 
than if one should affirm that a Negro boy ten 
years old weighs as much asa white child ten 
years old, or that he can jump as far. 

As to the second question, I would answer in 
perfect frankness, I do not know how much 
either can learn, and that, therefore, I do not 
know which can learn most, If urged to answer 
the question which race, as we find them to-day 
in this country, is capable of the higher mental 
training and culture, I would answer, this is a 
very different question; for the capabilities of 
arace are the results not only of their original 
ethnic endowment, but of their ethnic history 
for many generations. As applied to these two 
races the condition of the problems of their edu- 
cation are not now equal, nor can they now be 
made equal; for the white race has fully two 
thousand years the start, The ethnic development 
of the Britons was higher before Julius Casar 
than was the ethnic development of the African 
tribes from which our Negro fellow-citizens were 
taken some generations ago. Nothing should 
less need proving than the doctrine here set 
forth. Any stock-breeder can expound to you 
the force that isin the law of heredity. Ask the 
wise men who breed race horses, Jersey cows, 
hunting dogs, or even canary birds. They attach 
great importance to pedigree, and they can tell 
you why. 

I do not, then,propose to discuss the relative 
capacity of the two races. My theme is a very 
different one. Besides,I am not prepared to 
discuss that question. Ido not know any man 
who is prepared to discuss it. Neither race is 
sufficiently educated to furnish a gauge of ite 
possibilities. As to the Negro, nobody knows 
even approximately what he can do; his exper- 
iment is just begun. Until recently he had no 
chance, To-day he has a small chance. Till the 
Gospel and cummon sense have conquered the 
prejudices of us of the white race he will not 
have the best conditions for showing what he 
can do. Considering what small chance he has 
had, andthe short time in which he has been 
allowed to learn, his achievements seem to me 
to be most remarkable. But on this point, I 
know very well that, as is usual where feeling 
enters into judgments, those who know the least 
irom personal investigations will make the most 





dogmatic assertions.and the most vehement de- 
nials, ° 

The proposition that Iam here to advocate is 
this and this only: The Negro in the United 
States ought to be educated. 

The first reason I offer is in the fact of his 
humanity. He ought to be educated because he 
isaman, At this pointI say nothing to those 
who deny the essential unity of the human race. 
I speak to those who do believe in that essential 
unity. For one, I believein the essential unity 
of the race andI believe in the brotherhood of 
the race. I believe, therefore, in all brotherly 
help and service wherever and boweverI find 
any human being. For the very same reasons 
that I believe in sending the Gospel and the 
Christian civilization that goes with it to China, 
I believe in giving Christian education to the 
Negroes America. And lest by some possibil- 
ity there should be some misapprehension as to 
the truth I hold, let me say I believe in giving 
the opportunities of Christian education to the 
Negroes for the same reason that I believe in 
giving the opportunities of Christian education 
to white people—that is, because they are alike 
human beings, and by natural, God-given right 
should have the best opportunity God’s provi- 
dence allows them for becoming all that they are 
capable of becoming. So long as I believe in 
Jesus Christ and his Gospel I cannot stand upon 
a lower platform than this. I think I know 
what he would say on this subject. It ishe who 
spoke of himself as ‘‘the Son of Man”—the 
brother of every man. It is he who gave us the 
parable of the Good Samaritan and the Sermon 
on the Mount, Itis he who lived forall men 
and died for all men. It is he who will tell us 
how to discuss and answer questions that involve 
the rights and needs and destinies of human 
beings. People who have opinions they are 
afraid to carry to Jesus Christ had better change 
their opinions, 

At this point 1 offer all I care to say at this 
time as to the extent to which the Negro’s cduca- 
tion should be carried. He should have oppor- 
tunity to learn all that he can learn, because he 
has the right that God gave him when he made 
him to become as much of a man and as truly a 
man as his nature allows, Thisright he has in 
virtue of his humanity ; right cannot be diviner. 
How much he can learn, of what developments he 
is capable, we of to-day do not know ; our child- 
ren will not know; for the education of a race 
implies the education of generations, But in- 
dividuals of the Negro race have done cnough 
in the matter of advanced education; bun- 
dreds of thousands of them have done enough 
in the matter of elementary education to put to 
Hight utterly the theories and arguments that 
a generation ago we of the white race, with few 
exceptions, accepted as the final orthodox phi- 
losophy on this subject. 

As a practical question I would say: Every 
child in this country, white and black, should 
have from his parents or from the Government 
an equal chance for elementary education, I be- 
lieve in what Americans mean by the common 
school, 

There should be schools enough to give to 
every child the rudiments of learning; if you 
please, the “three Rs.” And these should be 
good enough to teach the rudiments thoroughly. 
Such schools there must be if the children of the 
Republic are to be educated ; if they are to be effi- 
cient, if they are to reach the case they must be 
backed by the Government, To accomplish their 
end, wiscly, justly, efficiently, there must be a 
fair and equitable distribution of the school 
funds without distinction of race, I rejoice that 
every state in this Union, with perhaps one ex- 
ception, does now, in principle at least, use its 
school fund without distinction of race, so that 
in the opportunities of elementary education 
there may be justice to both races. 

What comes after this universal clementary 
education? The answer is simple and to me ob- 
vious. Whatever individual capacity, aided by 
the benevolence of good men and the wise enter- 
prise of the churches makes possible. Give them 
all, black and white, the keys of knowledge, and 
then let them unlock as many doors as they can. 
I pity the coward who is atraid to give a human 
being this chance. Little danger is there that 
any race willrise too high; that any individual 
of any race will learn too much truth. There is 
no danger more remote than the danger of over- 
education; there is no danger more imminent 
than the danger of under-education and false 
education ; and there is no part of the civilized 
world that at this time has greater need to con- 
cern itself with the social and political and moral 
perils that lurk in widespread ignorance than 


our own well beloved and fair, sunny South of 


the year 1883, 

With not a few persons of good business fac- 
ulty and shrewd worldly wisdom it often happens 
that an argument on the lower plane of policy 
goes much further than an argument on the 
higher plane of truth and right. They are prone 
to forget that there is no wise policy that is 
against right, and that while God reigns there 
cannot be. 

I will offer the argument on the lower plane. 
The Negro is here, and here to stey. He isa 
citizen armed with that thunderbolt of political 
power, the ballot. That it was given to him un- 





wisely, because untimely and without conditions 
that would develop in him a wise conscience as 
to the use of it, that as a rule he is unfit to be a 
voter—all this I understand fairly well. But this 
is not the subject to discuss at thistime. Heisa 
citizen ; he is a voter. In some states ‘he is in 
the-majority ; in every Southern state he is a 
tremendous power—power, whether he uses it 
or designing white men use it. It is about time 
to consider facts. His citizenship isa fact and 
his presence here is a fact. There are now at 
least seven millions of Negroes in this country. 
Nearly all of them are in the Southern States, 
They increase rapidly and steadily ; faster than 
the white race. Some writers have attempted, 
with small success, to impeach the United States 
census tables. This much may be said on this 
point : These tables are the highest authority we 
have on this subject. 

What do the census tables show? Thoughtful 
men will consider the answer to the question. 
The increase in the total population of the United 
States from 1870 to 1880 was 30.06 per cent. ; the 
increase of the white race, aided enormously 
by foreign immigration, was 28.82 per cent. ; the 
increase of the Negro population, unaided by 
foreign immigration, was 34.78 per cent, 

Some writers of name and position have en- 
deavored to break the force of these figures by 
calling in question the accuracy of the census 
tables, and by seeking, in the comparison of 
longer periods, as from 1840 to 1860 and from 
1860 to 1880, to prove a smaller percentage of 
increase. One good man has offered his person- 
al observation against the conclusions of the 
census of 1880, 

If they want the best test for comparison !et 
them try ten decades, instead of two sets of two. 
One hundred years ago there were in this coun- 
try about seven hundred thousind Negroes ; now 
there are seven millions, That is, they have mul- 
tiplied ten times ina century. How many will 
there be in 1993? 

A man who does not know that voters ought 
to be able to read and write does not know enough 
to be argued with. The illiterate vote of our 
Southern States is simply appalling; and the il- 
literate vote is increasing. From. 1870 to 1880 
there was an increase of illiterate votes in the 
Southern States of nearly two hundred thous- 
and, Figures may not be interesting to a 
mixed audience; but they are sometimes very 
instructive. I will give you a few on the illiter- 
ate vote of our section of the Union, 

In Georgia the illiterate white vote in 1870 was 
21,899 ; in 1880, 28,571; the Negro illiterate vote 
was in 1870, 100,551; in 1880, 116,516. In Ken- 
tucky the white illiterate vote in 1870 was 43,826 ; 
in 1880, 54,956 ; the Negro illiterate vote in 1870 
was 37,899; in 1880, 43,177, In Tennessee the 
white illiterate vote was in 1870, 37,718 ; in 1880, 
46,948 ; the Negro illiterate vote was in 1870, 
55,938 ; in 1880, 58,601. In Texas the white illit- 
erate vote was in 1870, 17,505; in 1880, 33,085 ; 
the Negro illiterate vote in 1870 was 47,255; m 
1880, 59,606. It has increased in every one of 
these states. 

Let those philosophers who think that ‘ edu- 
cation spoils the poor for laborers” take heart. 
The uneducated adults among the whites and 
blacks, in the South, increase in numbers, If 
ignorance makes better laborers there has been 
great advance in our industrial resources since 
1870. ‘There were among us nearly two hundred 
thousand more grown men who could neither 
read nor write in 1880 than in 1870, Alas! there 
are more illiterate women than illiterate men. 
Doubtless 1883 would show still further progress 
downward, 

Surely it cannot be necessary before this 
assembly to point out the perils to our institu- 
tions involved in this large and increasing illit- 
erate vote, 

How are the votes of ignorant men deter- 
mined? 1, Insmall part by the counsels of the 
wise and good citizen. I say in small part; for 
the bad and designing demagogue has more 
power over the ignorant vote than has the good 
and unselfish patriot. 2. The votes of the igno- 
rant are largely determined by prejudice, Out 
of prejudice proceed conflicts and all manner of 
social and political wrongs. 3, The votes of the 
ignorant are largely influenced by bribes, offered 
in one form or another. And this means power 
and corruption without end and bottomless. 
The worst thing about this huge illiterate yote 
is not the incapacity of the voters to use their 
ballots wisely ; the worst thing about it is this: 
Ignorance fita them exactly to become the tools 
of corrupt men of superior intelligence. With 
an illiterate vote large enough to held the bal- 
ance of power elections are, for the most part, 
dictated by demagogues and manipulated by 
villains. It is left to intelligent, industrious 
and honest citizens to settle the costs of cor- 
rupt government. 

Iam not acquainted with the answer to all 
this as a plea for the education of the Negro. 
“ Book-learning,” we are gravely informed, “is 
not sufficient. The Negro needs education in 
morals.” This id true ; and true as to the Negro, 
because true as to all other men. But will sensi- 
ble men seriously ufge.the Negro’s education in 





master of devotion and the nurse of religion? 
Then recall the fierce Arabs ‘who put torch to 
the library of Alexandria and bid them burn 
down your colleges and school-houses. Bid them 
destroy your books ‘and stop your busy press 
power ! Then stop all education ; stop all think- 
ing; vegetate and die. saree 

It is unmitigated’ nonsense, this ‘miserable 
pretense of reasoning that, since the Negro does 
need betterment in his morals, the schodl-house 
is not good for him. . 

A most significant fact may be mentioned at 
this point: The only white people in this 
country who are expending either much service 
ormuch money in the effort to improve the 
Negro’s morals are also the people who are 
expending more money and service in the en- 
deavor to teach him the knowledge of books. It 
is also true that those who have the most to say 
about the Negro’s need of education in morals, 
as a reason for not educating him in books, are 
precisely the people who are not doing anything 
of consequence to educate him in anything. To 
a plain man there seems to be a degree of sham 
and eant in their talk. 

The objections to the Negro’s eduéation that 
control men’s opinions have their origin in four 
roots, closely united, 

1. Inignorance. There are not a few who 
are, at bottom, opposed to all education, 

2. In stingincss. Multiplied thousands deny 
their own children education because it costs 
money. ‘Money is their god. There are some 
white men in this country who, by some sad 
mischance, are both fathers of families and the 
owners of good properties; but they are too 
mean and too near barbarism to educate their 
children, They are traitors to their sacred 
trust of fatherhood and a disgrace to the human 
race. And as to public schools, in which the 
children of the poor may be taught the rudi- 
ments of education, objection, with most people, 
would close—if it cost them nothing. I have yet 
to meet one man who opposed the schools some- 
body else’s money paid for, unless from a senti- 
ment worse than avarice. 

3. In prejudice; prejudice against the Negro 
because he is a Negro, Avarice is a mean spirit ; 
but this sort of prejudice is meaner. It is 
cowardly and ignoble; it is, root and branch, 
utterly unchristian, If any think that my lan- 
guage is toostrong, let them test their prejudices, 
Take them to Jesus Christ and ask him to approve 
them, Test them in the light of the Sermon on 
the Mount and of the Judgment Day. How mean 
they look in that light! 

4. In apprehensions that appeal to two classes 
of fear: 

(1.) The apprehension that the education of 
the Negro will spoil him as a laborer, I know 
whatIam talking about when I gay that this 
fear is at the bottom of much of the current op- 
position to the education of the Negro. I 
go among the people and keep my eyes and ears 
open. 

If the argument that supports this appreben- 
sion be worth anything, it proves too much; for 
it is just as good as an argument against the 
education of the poor whites. Education will 
as certainly spoil them for laborers, The 
spirit that is capable of such an objection to the 
education of the poor of any race is selfish, 
cowardly and essentially mean. It is worthy 
only of the Dark Ages, It is at bottom a plea 
for the tyranny of * bossism.” Put into form it 
says this: “I am, by virtue of money, or slirewd- 
ness, or learning a sort of ‘boss’ among my fel- 
low-men. [ must keep them in ignorance that I 
may keep them down and be better able to play 
the ‘ boss,’” ’ 

But there is nothing in the argument, It is 
false all through. for no man is better for 
anything in the world to be done because he is 
ignorant. A trained dog is better than a wild 
dog. Ignorance is not a qualification for any- 
thing that God intended man to do. It is first, 
last, and all the time disqualification rather. 
Every principle of right and justice denies it ; 
any law of political economy condemns it; the 
history of the human race repudiates it, 

Intelligence spoils no man for anything that a 
man ought todo in this world. And were it 
otherwise, what right, before God,has one human 
being to keep another human being ia ignorance 
in order to keep him in slavery? These ques- 
tions go to the bottom, and we must go to the 
bottom in settling questions of rights and wrongs 
between man and his fellow-men. 

What is history good for except to teach us by 
its examples? If history teaches anything, it 
teaches that no social or labor or national or 
race problem was ever yet truly solved by mere 
repression; by merely trying to keep human 
beings down. It is in our times seen at its best 
and worst in Europe; it is the Russian system. 
It fails always and everywhere. There is in it 
dynamite and death and Hell. It must fail; for 
in ite very heart it is tyranny and the eternal 
powers are against it, 

(2.) With some there is opposition to the 
education of the Negro from a vague fear of 
something that is called *‘ social equality.” Just 
now the poor Negro is ine place where “two 
seas meet.” There are two classes of extrem- 
ists: One is in mortal terror lest’ the’ Negro 
should become so mebody ; the other is morbidly 
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anxious that he should assert claims to what 
he is in no wise fitted for. If between the two 
he does not lose his balance he will deserve the 
respect of both, There never was in this world, 
in any nation or community, such a thing as 
social equality, and there never will be. The 
social spheres arrange themselves to suit them- 
selves, and no laws promulgated by State or 
Church will change the social affinities and 
natural selections of men. Men choose the 
cireles for which they have affinity, seek the 
companionships they prefer, and find the places 
that are suited to them. 

After all it would be well to remember that the 
great and good and wise God reigns among 
men; that he will reign when we are all gone 
from this world, and that he has more concern 
about the welfare of men than they can have 
about themselves ; and that ha who has ruledin 
the history of the nations since the beginning 
of the world has purposes of his own which, in 
his own good time, he will work out in blessings 
to the whole race of man, 

Conscience is wiser than reason. When we 
cannot know what in the world’s sense is politic, 
we can always know what in God’s sense of 
things is right. Everywhere and forever the 
right thing is the politic thing. 

But the question is no longer a question as to 
what we prefer, It is now a question as to what 
can be done. These millions are here among us; 
they are citizens; they are voters, taking part 
in the government of this whole nation. When a 
man of sense can’t have his own way he will seek 
the next best thing he can get. It may well be that 
we would not choose that the conditions of our 
very difficult problem should be what they are. 
But they are what they are. Only fools have 
contempt for facts. It is now in the providence 
of God left to us to choose our own problem. It 
is ours te accept facts and to do the very best we 
can, Nor is it any longer a question whether 
the Negro will be educated. That work was be- 
gun before Appomattox; it has been going on 
ever since; it is now being pushed with more 
vigor than ever before. Of this wo may be sure: 
the Negro will, sooner or later, be educated. The 
state governments recognize him in the public 
school administration, Northern liberality bas 
spent more than twenty millions of dollars in 
the South since the surrender of the Confederate 
cause for the education of the Negro. With our 
approval or without it, this work will go on ; and 
it ought to goon. I thank God for those who 
have carried it on thus far; for the liberal men 
and women who have given great sums of 
money, aud for the devoted men and wo- 
wen whe have given their personal serv- 
ice, That some cranks and marplots have ap- 
peared among them in the course of twenty 
years is no more an argument against the great 
work itself than is the discovery of an occasion- 
al hypocrite and scoundrel in the pulpit an argu- 
ment against Christianity. 

During most of the time that this work has 
been going on in our midst its promoters have 
had little countenance or encouragement from 
us. Many times they have been opposed and 
despised and made to feel our contempt. 

In all truth and common sense there ia no 
room for discounting, in any respect, a white 
man or woman simply for teaching Negroes, It 
is utterly absurd. I believe it to be also sinful. 
Let us consider our attitude on this subject for 
a moment, We have the Negroes to cook for us; 
and if they do not know how, as is often the case, 
our wives anil daughters teach them. We em- 
ploy them in all sorts of ways, When elections 
come on we ask not only their vote but their 
‘social influence.” Candidates, from Governor 
to coroner, do this, earnestly, invariably, and 
without social discredit, We sell goods to them, 
webuy from them, we practice law for them, 
we practice medicine for them; and itis all well 
enough. In all business relations, except teach- 
ing, #o far as I can remember our ways on this 
subject, whether as employers or employees, we 
think it all very nice,and so do our wise neighbors. 
How utterly and childishly absurd it is to 
“make an exception” if one teaches a Negro 
child how to spell, to read and to write. Will some 
master in such fine knowledge explain just 
wherein it is seemly to sell goods to a Negro, or 
to buy from him, or to practice law for him, or 
togive him medicine, or even to preach to him 
sometimes, but a thing abhorrent to teach him 
whatever he can learn that we can teach? Of 
what shams we are guilty | 

Think of people going into raptures over 
David Livingstone, explorer of Africa and pio- 
neer of Christian civilization, and then turning 
up their noses at a teacher, not because he is 
ignorant or ill bred or bad, but because, for- 
sooth, he teaches a Negro school. 

A word more I add on this point. If the beat 
results are to be achieved, both for the white 
and the black races in the education of the 
Negro, then Southern white people must take 
part in the work of his education. 

Let us take courage. Prejudices that must 
hold their own both against conscience and com- 
mon sense must die after awhile. Great changes 
ocour in the life-time of one generation, and the 
law of mortality buries the bitterest prejudices 
in the grave. How great revolutions in senti- 
ment fifty years may produce many facte of our 








country’s history illustrate. It has been only 
fifty years since a fiercé multitude in Canter- 
bury Green, Conn., mobbed a cultivated and 
Christian woman, only because she was teaching 
a few Negro children. 

In May, 1882, at the late General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the 
College of Bishops, in their quadrennial mes- 
sage to the Conference earnestly recommended 
some adequate provision for the better prepara- 
tion for their work of colored teachers and 
preachers, The committee on education 
reported in favor of the plans suggested by the 
bishops ; the Genera] Conference, without a dis- 
senting voice, adopted the report of the com- 
mittee. The result so far is the appointment of 
a board of trustees, the sending forth of a gen- 
eral agent, the selection of a place and the elec- 
tion of two of the best men in that Church to 
serve in the faculty of Paine Institute, Augusta, 
Ga. For seven months the general agent and 
the president, both of them distinguished and 
old ministers in that church, have worked hard 
with small success, 

It may be considered “ unparliamentary” ; but 
I take leave to ask, did the General Conference 
mean anything by the action it took on the sub- 
ject of Negro education in Nashville, Tenn., in 
May, 1882? If so, what did it mean? It 1s in- 
credible that we should have in this history a 
case of conscience like this—too much con- 
science to repudiate a duty, but not enough to do 
it—just enough to use good words. If that Gen- 
eral Conference represented the Church in its 
action on the subject of Negro education, how 
are we to interpret the non-action of that 
Church when asked to do what the General Con- 
ference put into words ? 

If it did not represent that Church, what is to 
become of a Church that does not even put into 
words its recognition of an obvious duty ? What 
finally will be the attitude of this Church if it 
shall drop the work which it solemnly declared, 
through its bishops and its General Conference, 
that it ought to do and that it promised to do? 
It will be discredited, and it will never recover 
from the wound given its own heart by its own 
hand, 

Other Churches in the South have small occa- 
sion to glory over the Church whose General 
Conference action I have discussed ; for none of 
them have done anything worthy of special 
mention. Few of them have even gone so far 
as to talk of doing anything. 

If the Churches of the South take no part in 

the Christian education of the millions of Negroes 
in our midst, what will be the verdict of history 
upon their course? A far more important 
question is this: What will be the verdict of the 
Head of the Church of the Lord God Almighty, 
the Father of us all? And what will be the 
result in the life of these Churches if God should 
see that by taking no part in the work angels 
would be glad to do they have made themselves 
unworthy to be trusted with that work? Can 
the Churches of the South consider any question 
that more deeply affect the very roots of their 
life ‘ 
a one of the sad things connected with the 
difficult problem of the two races living together 
in this country that not a few good people of 
both races have despaired of its solution. The 
author of the Declaration of Independence wrote, 
it is said, in 1782, this prediction: ‘ Nothing is 
more certainly written in the book of fate than 
that these people are to be free; nor is it less 
certain that the two races, equally free, cannot 
live in the same government.” 

It does not surprise me that Mr. Jefferson 
made both these predictions, As to the first, 
there was at that time in Virginia and other 
Southern States a strong party that favored the 
emancipation of the slaves. As to the second, 
he had studied French philosophy more than 
he had studied Christianity. If this country had 
been pagan Rome or infidel France, the first 
prediction would have failed—the slaves never 
would have been set free by the will of man. 
Had they been set free, the second prediction 
would have been fulfilled ; for in a pagan or in- 
fidel country the two races could not be “‘ equally 
free and live in the same government.” They 
would not have been set free had this not have 
been a Christian country; as it is a Christian 
country, the two races “equally free” before 
the law, can “live in the same government,” 
and the problem of their free citizenship can 
be solved, 

As to this whole subject—tfull of difficulties as 
those best know who have personal relations to 
it—there is just one platform on which Christian 
people can stand, Our problem with those mil- 
lions of Negroes in our midst can be properly 
solved, not by force of any sort from without the 
states where they live; no more can it be solved 
by repression within those States. It can be 
worked out only on the basis of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Sermon on the Mount, On 
this platform we can solve any problem what- 
ever, whether personal, social, industrial, polit- 
ical, natural, or ethnical that Providence brings 
before us. On any lower platform we will fail 
and always fail. 


Justice Bowen, who will accompany Lord 
Chief-Justice Coleridge to this country, is the 
yeungest judge on the English bench. 








Sanitary. 
EDUCATION VERSUS HEALTH. 


Tue time is almost at hand when our schools 
will again be open and the crowds of youth be 
gathering for another season of school work. 
What ought the school to be? How shall its de- 
sign be best accomplished ? No more important 
question is pressing itself upon the attention of 
the American people. It is not merely the gen- 
eral fact that the rising generation is soon to 
constitute the active force of the nation. In a 
Republican government, the family and the in- 
dividual mean more than they can mean in any 
nation where the government is either autocratic 
or aristocratic. There is no land beneath the 
sun in which individuality means or ought to 
mean as much. How and how far each boy and 
girl is educated is a personal question, an indus- 
trial question, and a governmental question to a 
degree not overestimated. Hence from high 
and low places the cry is: Educate. President 
Hayes has recently advocated national educa- 
tion for the South at the nation’s expense be- 
cause education is so integral an interest 
for the Government. Schemes for educa- 
tion of the colored race, the Indians, and the 
foreign born are constantly under advisement. 
State and city provisions for public-school sys- 
tems are based on the idea not that education is 
a charity, but that it is a necessity for the perpe- 
tuity and welfare of the social compact. Mil- 
lions of money are expended in this service. It 
is not captious, but eminently wise that there is 
free discussion on the subject and much criti- 
cism as to methods pursued. Compare two 
farming districts, one of seventy-five years ago 
and one of the present. In the former the boy 
worked al] Summer and went to school in Win- 
ter. Indeed we know of night schools then kept 
in country districts because the boys and girls 
were too busy with work to attend in the day- 
time. They learned to read, write and cipher, 
and to be obedient, to be honest and to work. At 
sixteen they were not so improved as not to 
know what to de with themselves. Physical 
health did not suffer, and the body was well fitted 
to carry all the mind it had. Nor was the latter so 
very meager. There was at first more acquirement 
of method and of wodes by which to enter upon 
knowledge than there was of actual knowledge. 
Yet this furnished the key, and the basis for good 
judgment and intelligence was well laid. Is it al- 
ways so in the modern school? Two things are 
quite readily admitted to be modern results. The 
one is that we too often fail to give the kind of edu- 
cation which fits for productive life. The other 
is that somehow the body seems to suffer in the 
process and does not get through in very good 
condition. The ready explanation for this is 
over-confinement and too much study. We do 
not believe it. That our public schools over- 
work the children or confine them too closely is 
one of the fallacies of the day. The school year 
now practically closes in many states about the 
20th of June and opens the 20th of September. 
Christmas and New Year, Thanksgiving and East- 
er practically cut out from two to three weeks in 
the school term. Many of the schools are only 
kept from 9 to 1. There are thousands of 
children within the school age who, if entirely well 
and punctual, do not average a school attendance 
of over 750 hours a year. This would be enough 
or too much if the only idea of a school is a 
place where a child may go to recite a lesson or 
if intellectual exercises alone constituted educa- 
tion. There is ever a fault in the attempt to 
crowd so much intellectual work into so 
short a period. A true school is a family 
in which all the school time is not to 
be spent in learning or reciting a lesson. 
Physical exercise, resting and listening come in 
as a part of the variety and refreshment of true 
school life. If all schooling is to be an irksome 
task it should be very short. If it is to be a 
healthful trainifig discipline and enjoyment it 
can be much longer. We have never found out 
that a school that lasts from 9 to 12 and from 
1 to 4, that gives proper time for recess, for eat- 
ing, for play, for restful exercises in school, is 
wearing out the lives of the pupils. The fact is, 
that nowadays the average boy and girl has too 
much spare time on hand. What shall I do with 
Johnny and Mary the long houcs out of school 
and during the long vacation? is the anxious in- 
quiry of many mothers. The fault is that 
teachers and trustees do not seem to realize that 
something else besides learning and reciting a 
lesson is included in the idea of education. The 
teacher is the man who needs to feel that it is 
his work day by day to conduct the pupil. That 
means all that is included in the training for 
manhood and womanhood. It is to tell and 
teach a child how to care for the wholeness 
which constitutes the make-up. It is to drill 
and train in physical, intellectual, moral and 
social development. It admits of a variety, 
which is the spice of school as well as of ether 
life. It is not all tiresome toil. It is highly 
possible so to conduct a school that in six hours 
out of the twenty-four which are spent in it, or 
the thirty hours out of the one hundred and 
sixty-eight of the week, should be as refreshing 
asthe rest. All depends upon the conception 
which the teacher and the scholars have of 








what constitutes a school. Somehow or other 
we must get more of the industrial element into 
our schools. The physical care of the child must 
take its full place, not merely as an exercise, but 
as training in correct habits, in the running of 
the personal machine, and this in such knowl- 
edge of other mechanical appliances or indus- 
trial processes as shall give some employment to 
muscle as well as to mind. While Charles Fran- 
cis Adams thinks that Harvard has run wild 
with Greek, and Dr. McCosh thinks that Prince- 
ton has overdone athletics, the common schools 
can learn a lesson from both. The excesses of 
each in their respective directions are not new 
to lookers on. The practical education, both of 
the mind and the body, requires a medium be- 
tween the two which shall] fit the pupil for the 
actual walks of active and industrial life. 


Fine Arts. 


ART IN THE HOME. 
IV. 


In our last paper we were considering the 
subject of halls, and we had not quite finished it. 
There were walls and ceilings to be covered, 
stairs to be thought of, anda few pictures to be 
hung about. There, too, must be some furniture. 
Now as for the walls, they cannot be left a 
smooth, hard-finished, blank and staring white. 
“They look so clean,” some old New England 
honsewives still say, as an argument why 
walls should be left white. But they don’t look 
clean, except when they are new or just done 
over ; and they are new butonce, and done over 
but seldom. The white hard-finished wall in the 
hall generally looks dirty, and always seems cold 
It is all the worse if it is crowned bya florid cor- 
nice made of plaster-of-paris, which seems to 
have been especially designed to catch and hold 
any particle of dirt that might happen to be 
floating about in the room. There was a time 
when those cornices were the pride and delight of 
American housekeepers. In England they still 
find people to buy them. But nowhere are they 
regarded by people of good taste to be otherwise 
than vulgar and meretricious and meaningless 
ornament, There is no need that the wall of 
the hall should be smooth. Indeed it had far bet- 
ter not. Rough plaster is more pleasing to the 
eye at any time than smooth; and gray plaster 
than white. By no means a bad wall is made by 
leaving the plaster in the rough pebbly gray of 
the first coat, and when it is dry stenciling all 
over it one of those curious Japanese patterns, 
which are the very perfection of a simple geo- 
metrical or conventional ornament. Let the color 
of the stenciled pattern be either a darker gray 
or some not too strong color; one that in har- 
mony shall stand about in the scale with the 
gray of ground-work. Or walls made to be kal- 
somined or painted in flat colors, but not in 
vivid or strong colors. Many object to kalso- 
mine because it will rub off ; but we arespeaking 
only of the body of the wall decoration ; pres- 
ently we shall speak of adado, which should be so 
high as to protect the wall from contact with 
any passing through. Paper is now used in halls 
with good effect ; but can only be used in houses 
that are never damp, and where the construction 
is such that front halls need not be used asa 
thoroughfare on all occasions. Where the trunks 
of guests and furniture, and coals for the cham- 
ber fires, and other bulky and heavy articles 
have to be carried up and down, paper soon be- 
comes worn and soiled. 

Whether plain gray wall of plaster, or whether 
kalsomine or paint or paper be used on the wall, 
there should ulways —both for utility and for ap- 
pearance—be a dado or a wainscot. Very beau- 
tiful are those old paneled wainscots of oak or 
mahogany, or of other —wellwrought and sea- 
soned wood which we sometimes see in the last 
of the old colonial mansions. Senseless fashion 
did what it could to disfigure them with paint or 
lying graining ; but the reality of genuine mold- 
ings still protested through itall. Nowadays the 
genuine wood and paneled wainscoting is com- 
ing in vogue again. Happy the man whose taste 
and purse allows him to put it in his rooms. 
But wainscoting is expensive; and no joinery 
needs to be done by better skilled workmen. 
Well, there are substitutes that answer well and 
violate no law of beauty. One of these is the 
common China matting, such as is much used to 
carpet floors in Summer time, and which comes 
in soft checks of plain color, or alternate checks 
of several colors. This, as a dado, protects the 
wall, makes by its width about the right hight, 
and may be fastened at top and bottom with a 
fiat strip of wood, like a chair rail. One of the 
first to introduce such a dado into his house was 
Vibert, the great French artist ; but it has come 
to be much used since. It is good in color, it 
protects the walls, it can be washed easily, and if 
dust accumulates behind it it can be taken down 
and cleaned. The Lincrusta Walton is a ma- 
terial that makes a durable and effective dado. 
Its colors and designs are admirable except where 
a direct attempt is made to imitate wood. Even 
the common floor oil-cloth is not bad, when good 
patterns and not too violent colors can be ob- 
tained. 

Having our walls covered, what furniture shel 
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we put into the hali? A hat-rack, of course, to 
begin with ; but not one of the scrawly abomina- 
tions devised by the furniture makers—all im- 
possible curves, and with glued-in pegs that pull 
out with the first heavy ulster that is hung up. 
Let a hat-tree be solid, with metallic hooks well 
screwed on, a good mirror, and a capacious 
drawer for gloves and brushes, and another near 
the floor for overshoes. And near the hat-rack 
let there be a low seat, upon which shall hang a 
plated shoe-horn; so that when some retiring 
visitor wishes to put on his overshoes he need 
not dance around on one foot like a turkey in 
the frost, nor soil his gloves by the struggle to 
get the perverse rubber over his heel. 

The chairs in a hall should be comfortable. 
People sometimes have to sit in them while wait- 
ing. These often are trades-people or messengers, 
and beggars for missionaries and others, who 
get very tired. They should never be uphols- 
tered in woolen stuff, which catches the dust and 
holds it. 

There are many people who object to pictures 
in halls. Their objections to most pictures are 
valid, since no one lingers long in a hall to look, 
and the light is rarely good for pictures. But 
there are some pictures in black and white, 
strong effects and strong subjects, that can be 
understood at a glance and that require no care- 
ful study. These framed simply are effective. 
And photographs, not of people, but of land- 
scapes and other subjects, of bits of architec- 
ture and of Nature, are perhaps as well seen 
in a hall as anywhere, and if properly framed, 
break up the fiat monotony of large wall spaces, 
and give waiting people something to look at 
and think about. 

Since this article is merely a talk with people 
of moderate means and not intended for mil- 
lionaires, perhaps it ia not necessary to say 
much on the subject of statuary. And yeta 
plaster cast or two, or a terra-cotta figure, can be 
bought even by people of moderate means. Such 
an object, not white, but painted some gray 
tint if of plaster, and of some bold subject, looks 
well in the soft light of the hall. 

Now let us sum up what we can have in our 
halls and what we cannot have without sacrifice 
of good taste, though we be millionaires. 

Wood floors or tiles ; not marble. 

Painted floors, if need be, in good honest 
paint; but no oil-cloth imitation of marble or 
tiles. 

Plenty of rugs, but no carpets. 

Rugs of subdued an | not vivid colors, 

Anything better than white walls, 

Good, durable material on the lower part of 
walls, so that the moving of heavy objects shall 
not injure them. 

A few pictures of strong subjects in strong 
contrasts of black and white. 

Good furniture, solid and well made and com- 
fortable ; but not too much of it. 

A clock that goes and that strikes. 

And above all, that warm look of welcome 
which the good sense of the housewife will know 
far better how to impart than the writer can 
possibly tell her. 

: ; ect eamcietas 

Tue Art Students’ League will begin its 
Winter session on the Ist of October, and will 
remain open for study every day in the week for 
the succeeding eight months. The class of this 
year will probably reach 500 in numbers. The 
artists connected with the League have all re- 
ceived their art education in the best schools of 
Paris, Munich, and other European art centers, 
and under such men as Bonnat, Munkacsy, 
Laurens, Lefebvre, Boulanger, Piloty and Yvon. 
The League has always been an independent and 
progressive institution, It has had little, and, if 
any, outside help, but has lived and thriven on its 
earnings. Tt has a surplus of $5,000, and a sum 
of money has been placed in Europe for the pur- 
chase of studies, photographs, etc., for the use 
of students. In the League every student pays 
for his or her tuition. As there are many poor 
students throughout the country who would be 
benefited by its instruction, and yet who can’t 
afford to pay for it, it has been said that an en- 
dowment would be a good thing. This seems 
doubtful. Considering the unbroken success of 
ths League any change in its conditions of mem- 
bership or study might be dangerous. If some 
rich man, benevolently inclined, would leave a good 
round sum of money, the interest to be applied 


by a committee for the needs of poor students 
who wanted to study in the League, that might 
work well. As the school is what its name im- 
plies—a league—a banding together for study on 
the mutual principle, it seems but fair that all 
who enter it should pay their part. 


----Rosa Bonheur is sixty-one years old, but is 
still full of energy and in excellent health. She 
is an incessant worker. A private letter from a 
young artist to the editor of this column, says: 


I went to see Rosa Bonheur the other day and en- 
joyed my visit very much. i — her avery gentle- 
manly artist till she began to teli me about her early 
struggles and diiculties, and then I thought her a 
very womanly woman. One thing | thought strange 
of, considering her own apparent indiiference to 
the world’s opinion as to her abit, and especially as 
to her dress, She said: “ My dear, you can’tafford to 

ore the opinion of the world,even in smull tn 
If you do you are sure to suifer. It doesn’t pay to 
be eccentric, even if = eccentricity hel; ou 
along in your studies. You must remember all 
fice noting, nothing’ whatever, thas can detent or 
wi er, can 
hinder thatend.” ' a 





DBiblicnl Research. 


Mr. ALEXANDER ENMANN, in commenting 
on the fact that some of the inscribed objects 
found at Hissarlik by Dr. Schliemann betrayed 
an undeniable resemblance to Cypriote char- 
acters, as pointed out by Professor Sayce, to- 
gether with another already known, that the 
Cypriote language was a Greek dialect concealed 
under a strange form of writing, has recently 
pointed out certain indications which go to 
show a direct connection between the Troad and 
the island of Cyprus in ancient times. He infers 
froin these that a colony from the northwestern 
corner of Asia Minor, headed by Teucer or some 
member of a Teucride dynasty, who had once 
ruled in the Troad over a native city, crossed 
over to Cyprus, perhaps about the date of the 
destruction of Magnesia by Cimmerian invaders, 
or the rebuilding of it by Ephesus and Miletus, 
both events being such as usually effect emi- 
grations in Greek commonwealths and both 
being relegated to the first ten years of the 
seventh century, B, C. The new settlers seized 
theisland on the hold of a voluntary submission 
to Assyria, struggling just then against the 
powerful Phenician towns. While Salamis 
seems to have been one starting point of 
Cypriote Hellenism, another center arose in the 
opposite corner of the island, at Paphos. There- 
nown of its sanctuary, celebrated in the Odyssey, 
points to the great antiquity of this town. Hither 
the colony from Asia Minor brought the culture 
of its home, importing their war-ships not only, 
and conferring upon the highest peak of the 
island the very name of the seat of the gods 
ruling over the plain of the Troad, but the still 
more important element of their civilization, a 
system of writing already adapted to the Greek 
language. In the stage of development which 
their syllabary must have then reached, it may 
be considered as the standard Greek writing of 
that age, though its use seems to have been 
restricted to a small part of the Greek world. Its 
use in the Aolis lasted till about B. C. 650, when 
it was superseded by the more perfectly formed 
Phenician-Greek alphabet. The Zolians re- 
ceived the syllabary from their Asiatic neighbors 
belonging to the large Phrygian race. A curious 
mention of it is made by Cicero speaking of 
Phrygia littere, the inventor of which he calls 
Heracles. Carried to Cyprus, however, it was 
there preserved by the conservative customs of 
the insular population till the end of the fourth 
century B, O. In this it forms no exception to 
the whole character of Cypriote history. Political 
institutions, worship, art language not excepted, 
even the fashion of fighting battles, are alike 
features of the same Greek archaism remaining 
unaltered for ages. This want of development 
may be taken partly as the result of the insular 
position, and partly on account of the people 
dwelling at the side of a foreign race. Thus re- 
moved from the parent stock Cyprus did not 
appear on the stage of the Hellenic world earlier 
than the reign of Evagoras and the age of 
Alexander. 





.... Professor Schrader regards the term Suc- 
coth-benoth, occurring in IL Kings, xvii, 30, as 
pertaining only to a single idol, and that a 
Babylonian one, similar to the names of the re- 
maining divinities of the passage, Nergal, 
Ashima, Nibhaz and Tartak. It was only the 
Babylonians sent by the King of Assyria to 
dwell in the cities of Samaria who venerated this 
divinity. The context forbids considering the 
term in the light of an appellative, with the sig- 
nification of ‘‘ Huts of the Daughters,” a circum- 
stance which apparently influenced the Masoretic 
interpreters to point as béndé‘h rather than the 
more natural, perhaps, bdndéth, for popular un- 


side of Jerusalem, while without the gates “‘ yet 
nigh to the city,” a position in the vicinity of 
the so-called Jeremiah’s Grotto. 


teens As the Turkish authorities at Constanti- 
nople continue to withhold from the Palestine 
Exploration Fund permission to continue the 
geographical survey and exploration of Eastern 
Palestine, its committee have resolved to under- 
take the geological survey of Western Pales- 
tine, one of the original aims of the Fund until 
now wholly neglected. By October it is expected 
an announcement may be made as to the forma- 
tion of the party; the program is full of the 
proposed work, its objects, the problems sought 
to be solved, and the biblical aspect of the un- 
dertaking, with an estimate of the probable cost. 
Practical suggestions have been made to the 
Fund by Sir Charles Wilson, and negotiation® 
have been opened with a geologist of great emi- 
nence. 








Science. 


Herr Krvkenserc, of Heidelberg, has 
studied chemically and spectroscopically the 
difterent pigments that he has extracted from 
the feathers of birds, Most of these are red or 
yellow ; green pigments are rare, M, Meyer has 
also taken up this subject, apropos of a Moluc- 
can parakeet, which, though certainly undomes- 
ticated, had certain citron-yellow plumes where 
the usual color is green, blue or black, a pecu- 
liarity which can be produced artificially upon 
birds kept in captivity. Thus the Indians of 
South America pluck out the feathers of parrots, 
and treat the new roots with the milky secretion 
from the skin of a small batrachian, with the re- 
sult that the new growth of feathers is yellow. 
The Aborigines of Gilolo, by giving animal food 
toa lory (Lorius garrulus), transform its plum- 
age into that of the Lois rajah. The natural 
color returns after an exclusively vegetable diet. 
The green color, so common in birds, is due to 
an admixture of a yellow pigment (psittacoful- 
vine) with a dark brown one; and Krukenberg 
states that no blue, white, or green pigment can 
be found among the parrots. He believes that all 
darker pigments are derived from one substance 
probably identical with coriosulphurine, which 
is thus the most widely-spread pigment in bird’s 
feathers. 





.... Science is aided as much by showing that 
prevalent impressions are incorrect as by add- 
ing to the stock of that which is absolutely new. 
It has already been noted in this column that 
the popular notion that lightning will not strike 
a pine or coniferous tree is incorrect. Cases 
have been recorded illustrative of this, The 
September number of the American Agricultur- 
ist now notes the case of a stricken white pine 
tree. Also, referring to the popular notion that 
pines always succeed to where an oak or other 
deciduous forest is cut or burned down, the 
same paper shows that where this is the case, as 
it is sometimes the case, there is nothing mys- 
terious about it. In a case under consideration 
the reason was simply that cattle were turned in 
and there browsed on the deciduous trees, but 
avoided the pines, Thus these got the start, and 
in time they were strong enough to keep down 
entirely the oak and other deciduous trees, which 
eventually were wholly smothered. 


...+Professor Fritsch has, by his studies upon 
the development of the electric organs of the 
torpedo, proved that they are developed from the 
outer gill-muscles of the fifth gill-arch, These, 
which in rays and sharks form the extraordinary 
powerful muscle of the lower jaw, are absent in 
the torpedo, while the electric organs are 
developed in their place. In the first stage of its 








derstanding or use, In like manner the Sep 
gint and the Vulgate, in very properly present- 
ing the proper name as SOkchOth-Benith and 
Sochoth-Benoth, reveal a reference to the Deity 
revered by the Babylonians, This agreement 
can scarcely be mistaken as pointing to the 
high antiquity of the term and derivation from 
the Babylonian bdnit (the active feminine parti- 
ciple of the root band), often applied in the in- 
scriptions to that divinity who was the consort 
of Merodach—viz., Zir-banit or Zarpanit. From 
which it is to be inferrred that the Succoth- 
benoth of the book of Kings is simply a corrup- 
tion for the original Zir-banith. The name 
means “the giver of seed,” that is to say ‘‘ pos- 
terity,” and is therefore a name of the goddess 
of fruitfulness and physical propagation. 


....Mr. Henry A. Harper calls attention to an 
expression in the Gospel of Luke which inci- 
dentally involves an indication as to the site of 
Calvary and the Holy Sepulcher—namely, ‘* Si- 
mon, a Cyrenean, coming out of the country,” ch. 
xxiii, 26. Now, there are four great roads reaching 
Jerusalem, to wit: 1, that from the south, com- 
ing from Bethlehem, Hebron, etc. ; 2, that from 
the west, coming from Joppa; 8, that from the 
east, coming from Jericho; and 4, that from the 
north, coming from—what would naturally be 
said? certainly no town of importance, but 
with most propriety, coming from out of the 
country, the heart of the land, really from the 
districts of Samaria and Galilee. This points to 
a position for the Sepulcher on the northern 





development the stiucture of the electric organ 
is similar to that of embryonic muscle, as distinct 
longitudinal strie and traces of transverse 
striation are evident. 


...-The Autumn leaves give a glory to Ameri- 
can forests unequaled by the forests in other 
parts of the world ; but in parts of Australia the 
‘flame tree,” (Slerculia acerifolia,) gives a some- 
what brilliant effect to autumnal forest scenery by 
the coral red calices, which hangin numerous 
pendent panicles for a long while. Wherever 
this tree happens to predominate the brilliant 
red can be seen at long distances, making the 
forest toappear almost like a mass of flame. 


....An Australian orchid (Spiranthes aus- 
tralis) is regarded by Mr. Hemsley as the most 
widely distributed of all the orchid family, being 
found along 100 degrees of latitude, or 6,000 
geographical miles. Orchids must have had 
easier methods of distribution in the past than 
in the present, or else the slow progress of 
migration we find now should indicate a species 
of great age. 


....-Another curious parallel between Atlantic, 
American and Asiatic plants has been discovered 
in a specics of Gymnocladus, of which our 
Kentucky coffee is the American representative. 
It is named Gymnociadus Chinensis by Baillon, 
and has recently been figured by Hooker. It has 
more numerous and narrower leaflets than the 
American, and a thicker pod, with rounder 
seeds. 


Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
AMOS, E. M., Forsyth, Ga., died recently, aged 
64. 


CHASE, 8. L. B., Freehold, N. J., accepts call 
to Methuen, Maas. 

ORANDALL, T. L., Maquoketa, Ia., resigns. 

DORWARD, W. H., called to Oskaloosa, Ta, 

FINCH, Jonn, called to Second ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

HARTLAND, J.8., of English Congo Mission, 
Africa, died recently, 

MARTIN, Z., Cremwell, Conn., accepts call to 
German ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NUNNALLY, G. A., Rome, Ga., resigns. 

PRITCHARD, T. H., D.D., Louisville, Ky. 
called to Wilmington, N. C. 

PURVIS, F., Brewster, Mass., resigns. 

REESE, Cuaries A., Boston, Mass., accepts 
call to Rutland, Vt. 

SHIRK, G. C., called to Petoskey, Mich. 

TEFFT, R. B., Waterford, Conn., resigns. 

WAKEFIELD, Joun, died recently in Thomas- 
ton, Me., aged 86, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALLEN, J. A., Shenoa, IIL, dismissed. 
APTHORP, Rorvs, Odell, [iL, resigna, 
ARCHIBALD, W. E., Cottage Grove, Minn., re- 


signs, 

_BEELE, A. G., Curtiaville, Mass,, will supply at 
Huntington, Mags, till next Spring. 

\BILLINGS, R, 8., North Stamford, will supply 
at Someraville, Ot., one year. 

'BRASTOW, L. O., Burlington, Vt., called to 

i Wyandotte, Kan, 

BUSSER, 8. E., Loda, Ill., resigns. 

COCHRAN, F, ©., of Lee Center, accepts call to 
Roseville, Ill. 

COBLEIGH, N. F., of Walla Walla, W. T., be- 
comes General Missionary for Eastern Ore- 
gon and Washington Territory. 

COYLE, J. P., Ludlow Mills, Mass., dismissed. 

DAVIES, James, Atwood, Mich., reaigns. 


ELLIS, J. F., Seattl , W. T., accepts presidenc: 
of Kacific University, Oregon, 4 


EVARTS, N. K., Coral, Mich,, resigns. 
par. Joun, of England, accepts call to Byron, 


= Rosert P., called to Montevideo, 
nn. 


ae 8., Massena, acceptea call to Phanix, 
JOHNSON, Wizsvr, Royalston, called to Med- 
Mass, 


eld, 


es “oe H. B., accepts call to Caboka Falla, 
0. 


MARSHALL, Wa., will remain at Alma and 
Naponee, Neb. 


MoGREGOR, Jonny, ord. in Hudsonville, Mich. 

MEEK, 8. W., Bellevue, O., dismiased, 

MORGAN, On Wood Hole, Mass., called to 
Chester Center, Mo., for one year, : 

PIERCE, A. F., Chagrin Falls, 0., accepts pro- 
fessorahip in Adrian Coilege, 


PRAILT, Georex H,, Medfield, Mass., called to 
Talcottviile, Ct. 


RAWSON, G. A., Sidney, called to Pulaska, 
New York, 


ROGERS, Cuantes Henry, Zumbrota, Minn., 
accepts cail to River Fails, Wis. 


SANBORN, Georae M., ord. in Sherman, Texas, 
as home missionary. 


SEYMOUR, B. N., Vt., accepts call to Hunting- 
ton, Ct. 


SPENCER, Davi B., Storrs Church, Cincinnati, 
O., caiied to Abington, Ill, 


SQUIER, E. A., Cory, Penn., dismissed, 
STOWELL, A. D., Saugatuck, Mich., resigns. 


STRATTON, 8. F., Downer’s Grove, LL, accepts 
call to Elkhorn, Wis, » are ra 


SWAN, B. L., of Monroe, Ct., accepts cali to 
Mendham, N. J. 

THOMAS, W. A., Belpre, 0. call to 
Firat “church, ‘West TGpringlield, Mase. 

LUTHERAN. 

BAIRD, ©., Johnson's Grove, Penn., resigns. 

BODINE, J. V., inst. at Briar Creek, Penn. 

BURMEISTER, J. O. F., ord. at Sterling, Neb. 

KELLER, W. H., Indianapolis, Ind., resigns, 

KUNKLEMAN, J. A., D.D., accepts call to Green- 

le, Penn. 

RUNGE, C., ord. at Sioux City, Ia. 

WARNKE, B. H,, inst. in Lincoln, N. Y. 

WOLF, L. B., ord. in Gettysburg, Penn., as 
foreign missionary. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
ASALE, Wizso0n, Fairfax, accepts call to Tipton, 
0. 

BALLARD, Franx O., Corning, Ia., called to 

Austin, Lil, / ate 


HEMBREE, Caarues C., removes from Ash 
Grove, Mo., to Knoxville, Tenn, 


mon eb, 


JENKINS, Jouy M., Orrville, 0., accep’ 
Mount Pleasant, Peon. | 908 fe 


MOORE, 8. H., not dismissed from Poland, 0. 
WAIT, RB., sy from Marshall Union to 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

—_—, E. F., D.D., St. Peters, St, Lonis, 

DOUGLAS, Gronar W., asst, potatoes of tainly 
ch, New York City, elected president Hobart 
College, Geneva, WY. 

GRAVES, A. R., settles in Minneapolis, Minn, 





STOCKING, O, H. W., Grace chi., Detroit, Migh., 


HOWEY, $4 D., Essex, UL, accepts call to Ray- 








——— 
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The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 2d. 


THE DEATH OF SAMSON.—Jupogs xvi, 
21—31. 





Nores.—“ The Philistines.”-—A people living 
along the sea coast south of Palestine, occupy- 
ing Gaza, Ashdod, and three other chief towns, 
They are described as allied to Egypt; but their 
language, if we can judge from their names 
(Gen. x, 18, 14), wax probably much like He- 
brew, as was that of the Canaanites, also Hamites, 
They were effectually subdued by Samuel, Saul, 
and David, although they seem to have had some 
power in the time of Hezekiah, as we learn from 
the Assyrian monuments of King Sennacherib, 
who mentions them as aided in rebellion by Hez- 
ekiab. —‘‘ Samson,” —The word means the 
sun.———* Put out his eyes.”"—A very common 
form of torture in the East,_——‘ Fellers of 
brass.”—Iron came into use later than bronze 
or copper.————“‘ He did grind.”—The work of 
women in the hard mills, or of an ass or an ox 
in the large mills.———“ The lords,”-—Five, or 
one for each city.———“ Dagon, their god.”— 
Dagon meansa fish, He was represented as 
part fish, or else as clothed in the skin of a fish, 

——* They praised ther God,”—They im- 
agined that their god Dagon must be stronger 
than the Israelite God.———“ They set him 
between the pillars.”—The construction of the 
temple is not clear. It probably had stone walls 
and a wooden roof, on wooden pillars, The re- 
moval of one or two pillars might bring down 
the whole roof———That I may be 
avenged,” —This illustrates the difference be- 
tween the religious sentiment of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. It never occurred to Samson 
that vengeance was not a proper sentunent. He 
had been injured and he wished to be revenged, 
even at the loss of his life. Still a sentiment of 
patriotism, and also of honor and loyalty to the 
Israciite’s God would have entered in. - 
“« The two middle pillars.”—Solomon’s temple at 
Jerusalem had two middle pillars of great beauty 
which had special names. It must be remembered 
that the principle of the dome was not then 
understood, and roofs were not trussed, but were 
flat and rested on pillars.—‘‘ Samson said.” 
—Not necessarily aloud, ‘The historian here gives 
as his words what must have been his sentiment, 
——*"* The house of his father,”—That is an- 
other thing from his brethren. Each tribe 
wae divided into sub-tribes, each called a father’s 
house, and including, perhaps, thousands of 
people. ———“ He judged Israel twenty years,” — 
At the same time that Samson was judging, or 
leading Israel in the West, Jephthah was their 
leader east of Jordan. They prepared the way 
for the further success of Eli and Samuel, which 
brought all the people together under Saul, 

Instruction,—Great natural abilities may go 
with great weaknesses. Samson was easily be- 
fooled. Many a strong man physically and 
mentally becomes the slave of drink, or of other 
bad habits, and utterly ruins all his usefulness, 
perhaps his health and happiness. 

If one misuses his strength the prison is the 
place for him, Grinding meal or any other 
prison workis better than making a beast of one’s 
self by debauchery and crime, 

God is merciful. Samson's Nazarite vow had 
been broken by cutting his hair. But God ac- 
cepted his repentance and renewed his strength 
as his vow was renewed, 

The Lord Jehovah is no national God. He is 
God of the whole earth. Dagon and Baal are not 
national goda, They are mere nothings, super- 
stitions. What in the days of Samson was hardly 
understood is now, in our better age, a common- 
place of faith. 

Making sport of unfortunate people is a very 
heathenish amusement, Itis cruel and wicked 
to take pleasure in the troubles and sufferings 
of people or of animals. Christianity teaches 
gentleness, kindness, and forbids barbarity. 

If a person will sin he must expect to become 
the sport of fools. He deserves not only to 
go to prison, but to be laughed at. The drunk- 
ard is not the only fool. All sin is folly; and 
when it works itself out, it brings its punishment 
and contempt. 

Sin brings weakness. It ruins the will; it de- 
stroys moral power, and often mental and phy- 
sical. Sin does not pay in any way. 

But it may be forgiven and power restored, It 
may be that the man who has sunk the lowest 
may rise to great service. A drunkard may be- 
come a leading advocate of temperance. But 
every such one feels ever the brand of his early 
offense, Samson died in his victory. Itis better 
not to have the experience of great sin, even 
when it is followed by great service. 

Samson's case was not one of suicide any more 
than a soldier's who goes into war. He found that 
to do the service he wished he must lose his life ; 
and he was willing to sacrifice his life to make a 
great deliverance for others. That is heroism, 
not suicide, 

We are told that Samson was a hero of faith, 
He lived in rude time, had great faults; but 
he believed in God, prayed to him at a critical 
time and was heard. Our better privileges should 
be better improved. 





# evsonalities 
° 
LonareLLow and Wordsworth were of kin- 
dred blood, says a writer in the Critic, The evi- 
dence is presented in the genealogy by Professor 
M. E. Wadsworth, of Harvard University, whose 
careful researches into the history of the Wads- 
worths in England reveal the fact that the spell- 
ings *‘ Wadsworth” and “ Wordsworth” are 
used in the old records to designate, not only 
persons of the same family, but even the same in- 
dividual. These and other spellings occur re- 
peatedly in the genealogy of the English poet 
published in 1881. There are, in all, twenty va- 
riations in the spelling af the name—Waddes- 
worth, Wardysworth, Wordesworth. The great- 
great-grandfather of the poet Wadsworth was 
William Wadsworth, of Wraith House, and his 
name is so spelled on a monumental reeord of 
his day. The first members of the family in this 
country were William and Christopher Wads- 
worth, who arrived in Boston in ‘ the good ship 
‘Lion,’” in 1632. The poet Longfellow is a direct 
descendant of Christopher Wadsworth, of Dux- 
bury, Mass. 





....The New York Journal says that in the Van- 
derbilt mansion up town a whole suite of apart- 
ments is being prepared for the use of Henry 
Irving, the actor, when he reaches New York. 
Mr. Irving's sitting-room will front on Fifth Ave- 
nue, and he will have a study, a toilet-room, and 
abed room, A large mirror has been purchased 
especially for his use, that he may study and 
pose before it. This was one of his requests to 
Mr, Vanderbilt, who will do all in his power to 
make it pleasant for his guest. It is understood 
that Mrs. Vanderbilt has issued an invitation to 
Madame Christine Nilsson to stop at her house 
during the operatic season in New York. 


..»+The Jersey State prison at Trenton has a 
formidable list of novabilities among its tenants. 
Among them are Baldwin, ex-cashier of the 
Mechanics’ Nationa] Bank, of Newark, which he 
quite thoroughly wrecked; President John Hal- 
liard, of the Mechanics’ and Laborers’ Bank, of 
Jersey City ; James A, Hedden, another cashier 
from Newark; Garret 8. Boyce, cashier from 
Jersey City; Henry Marchbank, ex-bank clerk 
from Newark; Frederick A. Palmer, ex-Newark 
Auditor; Lawrence Beach, a Jersey City book- 
keeper ; Robert Cook, assistant secretary of a 
Jersey City savings bank, and Elijah Shaw, an- 
other Jersey City cashier. 


.... John Brown's grave at North Elba, N. Y., 
is close by the old, weather-beaten farm-house 
that was once his home. It is in a corner of the 
dooryard, and fenced off by a white paling, the 
gate of which is carefully locked. In like manner 
the tombstone is covered by a wooden box, 
chained and padlocked to the ground. When 
this is removed one sees a blue stone, with the 
record of the death of Brown, his father and 
three sons, At the foot of the grave stands a 
huge bowlder, into which are deeply cut the let- 
ters, ‘‘ John Brown, 1859.” 


....-Dean Bradley is believed to favor the 
scheme of his predecessor, Dean Stanley, for 
providing more space in overcrowded West- 
minster Abbey by the removal of monuments 
erected in an age of bad taste to generals and 
admirals who hardly deserved such honors. He 
has found among the late dean’s papers a rough 
memorandum of his ideas, and it is declared 
that he will endeavor to carry them out. The 
plan contemplates the removal of the monuments 
to St. Paul’s or Greenwich hospital. 


....The colossal statue presented to the State 
of California by D. 0. Mills, to be placed in 
the rotunda of the State House, Sacramento, is 
by Larkin G. Mead, and has been counted one of 
his finest works. Mr. Mills has always taken a 
great interest in the State House, and his 
brother, Edgar Mills, was one of the commis- 
sioners of the state charged with its construc- 
tion. 


....A tribute has been paid to the mechanical 
genius of John A. Roebling, first engineer of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, by his native town of Munhau- 
sen in Germany. The authorities of the town 
have named a street in his honor and placed a 
brass tablet bearing his likeness on the house in 
which he was born. 


...-The corner-stone of the Garfield monu- 
ment in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, is to 
be laid on the 24th of this month, Governor 
Stoneman has issued a proclamation making the 
day a legal holiday throughout the state. 


..«-Mrs. Garfield has given the horse that 
General Garfield rode at the battle of Chicka- 
mauga to O. C. Moore, of Kent, who assisted the 
General to mount it the first time he rode it, 


....Colonel George L. Perkins, treasurer of 
the Norwich and Worcester railroad, recent] 
celebrated his 96th birthday. He is six feet tall 
and “as straight as a pine.’ 


....The Prince of Monaco wants to sell his 
principality to the French Government for 
$2,000,000. Such a sale would probably end the 
gaming «t Monte Carlo, 


....-Mr. Yung Wing, the Chinese Educational 
Commissioner for New England, has returned 
ae gag after an eighteen months’ absence 





School and College. 


An English correspondent writes that the 
hostility to the idea of giving women a univer- 
sity education ‘‘has so completely vanished that 
its existence is scarcely remembered. People 
take the colleges for women, the admission of 
women to examinations, as a matter of 
course. Even the comic papers have ceased to 
make jokes on the subject. A little of that 
sentimental interest which induced the Cam- 
bridge undergraduates, who walked ont to see 
Girton College being built, to ask the bricklayers 
to let them place abrick in the rising wall, still 
lingers, and makes people more earnest in work- 
ing and subscribing for women’s colleges than 
they would be for men’s; but otherwise the 
sexes stand pretty much on a level in this matter. 
People of all ranks, all political or religions 
opinions, send their daughters. Just at present 
the principal of one of the two halls of which 
Newnham consists is a daughter of the prime 
minister, while her predecessor was a niece of 
the Marquis of Salisbury. The principal of 
Girton is a niece of the late Lord Lawrence, the 
famous governor-general of India.” 





..--The sixth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association was held in Buffalo, 
August 14th—17th. The proceedings comprised 
an address of welcome by Edward B. Smith, pres- 
ident of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the opening address of the president, Professor 
Justin Winsor, of Harvard University, the re 
port of the secretary, Melvil Dewey, librarian 
of Columbia College, the report of the treasurer 
and of various committees, and discussions of 
many important topics. There was an excursion 
down the Niagara River, and a reception at 
the Faleonwood Club House on Grand Island. 


.... Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., 
announces that the Sloan prizes for the best 
classical entrance examination will be awarded 
within a week after the opening of the college 
year in September, The first prize will be #400, 
one bundred to be in cash and three hundred in 
a scholarship, ai.d the second prize will be #350, 
of which fifty will be in cash, while the scholar 
ship will be of the same amount as the other. The 
feature of the coming year is to be the offering 
of increased facilities for the study of French 
and German, with a view to the practical use of 
these languages, 


...-The fact that Dr. Haupt, of Géttingen, 
who has been called to Johns Hopkins Univers- 
ity, is only thirty years of age, has suggested a 
recital of the youthful attainments of certain 
other distinguished German scholars. Among 
others might be mentioned Car] Witte, the great 
Dante scholar, who was a Ph.D at fifteen anda 
privat-docent at nineteen, Also Prof. E Sievers, 
the great Germanist, to whom Harvard gave a 
call, but who has just gone to Tiibingen, was Pro- 
fessor Ordinarius at twenty-one, and acting rec- 
tor of the University of Jena at twenty-nine. 


....The annual catalogue of the Northwestern 
Ohio Normal School and Business College, at 
Ada, Ohio, for the year completed in June, con- 
tains the names of 131 of this year’s graduates, 
145 juniors, 1,588 under-juniors, 795 in the musi- 
cal department, 169 in the art department, and 
of 15 studying stenography and 70 studying 
telegraphy. The entire number of different 
students enrolled during the year was 2,077, 
which was an increase of 159 over that of last 
year. 


...-The Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, 
Mass., enters this Fall term upon the sixty- 
seventh year of its existence, The institution 
has never had an endowment; but since the 
completion of its buildings some twenty years 
ago it has carried a debt of $20,000. Measures 
are now being taken to liquidate the debt ; a por- 
tion has already been paid, and it is hoped that 
the remainder may be lifted before the end of 
the year. 


.---Mlle. Rosalie See, of Paris, for five years 
teacher at Vassar College, and for seven years 
teacher in the Summer School of Languages, 
has been engaged to take charge of the French 
Department of Wellesley College. Fraulein 
Carla Wenckebach, of the province of Hanover, 
and of late teacher m New York, will take 
Miss Denio’s place as head of the German De- 
partment during the latter's absence in Europe. 


....The Cathedral School of St. Paul, Garden 
City, L. L, has engaged as Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics, Lieutenant C. A. L. Totten, 
of the Fourth United States Artillery, Fort 
Adams, R, I. 


....W. G, Seelye, a son of President Seelye, of 
Amherst College, has been appointed Professor 
of Greek in Iowa College under President Ma- 
goun, 

...-Oharles D, Marsh, of the Amherst College 
class of "77 has been appointed Professor of 
Chemistry and Geology in Ripon College. 

...-Mrs, Laura Sanderson, of Nashua, N. H., 
has accepted the position of principal of Drury 
College at Springfield, Mo. 





Pebbles. 


...-The heated term: ‘You're a rascal!” 





..--A man who breaks his word: The stut- 
terer. 


...-A paradox: Nearly all our domestics are 
of foreign production. 


...-[t must be a poor singer who can’t make 
his “ board ” from the “timbre” of his voice. 


.... Sir Walter Raleign made his way to fortune 
and fame by politeness, He was not one of the 
Elizabethan-ruffs. 


....A philosopher who bad married « vulgar 
girl used to call her “ brown sugar” ; because, he 
said, she was sweet, but unrefined. 


...-President Arthur has discovered that the 
mouth of a Yellowstone trout ia like the ques- 
tion of 1484. It is open for debate. 


....What should a lady do if she wants to 
sneeze in church? Why she should take some 
cayenne pepper to church with her and inhale 
some. 


....What is the difference between the death 
of a barber and that of a sculptor? One curls 
up and dyes and the other makes faces and 
busts, 


” 


“T am speaking,” said a long-winded orator, 
“for the benefit of posterity.” ‘* Yes,” said one 
of his hearers, ‘and if you keep on much 
longer your audience will be here.” 


....We have long heard it said that Eve was 
made for Adam’s express company, but it has 
only recently been discovered that every girl in 
Colorado considers herself a candidate for the 
Western Union, 


-...“*Has the cooking book any pictures?’ 
asked a young lady of a bookseller. ‘* Not one,” 
replied the dealer in books, ‘ Why, exclaimed 
the witty mixs, ‘what is the use of telling us 
how to make a dinner if you give us no plates.” 


...‘* What is that you are wearing?” asked 
farmer John of his fair city boarder, ‘Oh! 
that is my red Jersey.” ‘All right,’ was the 
reply, ‘‘but don’t go near my brown Jersey over 
in that field, unless you are good at climbing 
trees.” 


.... After a year’s examination, the footprints 
in Nevada, which were originally pronounced 
to be those of mammoths, are now stated to 
have been made by big-footed men. This vindi- 
cates the Chicago girls who once picniced in 
that vicinity. 


.... The scarcity of gentlemen at a neighboring 
Summer resort was so apparent that a Boston 
lady telegraphed to her husband: ‘ George, 
bring down a lot of beaus for the hop this even- 
ing.” Thanks to the telegraph manipulator, 
George arrived with a “pot of beans.” 


....Foote was much bored by a pompous phy- 
sician at Bath, who told him confidently that he 
had a mind to publish his own poems, but had 
s0 many irons in the fire he really did not well 
know what to do. ‘‘Take my advice, doctor,” 
said Foote, ‘and put your poems where your 
irons are.” 


....“*Where is the other shiner?” said the 
Secretary of the Board of Trade as he settled 
his No, 12 on the block. ‘Off on his vacation, 
boss,” responded the colored brother as he com- 
menced on the contract. “Ah, yes; gone to 
Brighton [ suppose,” said Ned, as he wearily 
searched for a nickle. 


....A greenhorn went to a menagerie to ex- 
amine the wild beasts. Several gentlemen ex- 
pressed the opinion that the ourang-outang was 
of a lower order of the human species, Hodge 
did not like this idea, and striding up to the 
gentlemen, expressed his contempt for it thus: 
“Pooh! He’sno more human species than I 
be!” 


....-During a disturbance in the gallery of a 
theater the excited crowd were on the point of 
“throwing over” one of the principal offenders 
into the parquet beneath, regardless of conse- 
quences. Observing the extravagant tendency, 
an Irishman of utilitarian views arose in his 
seat, and roared out: “Sh! Don’t washte him! 
Kill a fiddler wid him !” 


....A butcher enters a lawyer’s office. “Sir,” 
he asks, ‘‘ when a dog does any damage, is not 
his owner responsible?” ‘‘Certainly.” ‘That 
being the case, as your dog has just carried off a 
magnificent leg of mutton from my shop, you 
owe me two dollars.” ‘‘Nothing could be more 
just,” replied the lawyer, ‘‘and, fortunately, that 
is exactly the price of the consultation I have 
just given you.” 


...."' Before marriage: “‘Excuse me, George. 
Did my parasol hurt you?” ‘Oh! no, my dear. 
It would be a pleasure if it did.” After mar- 
riage: ‘‘Great heavens! There was never & 
woman under the sun that knew how to carry ® 
parasol without scratching a fellow’s eyes out.” 
“And there never was a man that knew enough 
to walk on the right side of a woman with # 
parasol.” “‘There isn’t any right side to a woman 
with a parasol.” 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


RECENT FICTION. 


Yolande, Mr. William Black’s last novel, is an 
unpleasing retrogression upon “ Shandon Bells,” 
tosay nothing of some of his stories preceding 
it. It is simply an example of Mr. Black’s novel- 
istic facility. Chapter succeeds to chapter with 
tame descriptions and purposeless conversations, 
We meet with and pursue the fortunes of the 
pleasant, sensible young heroine that it has been 
the author’s particular pleasure to depict under 
different names throughout so many novels. She 
has two lovers, and in a lady-like and intelligent 
manner severa her engagement with the one that 
she does not love for a betrothal to the one that 
she does. And so comes the tale to a happy 18sue 
among the familiar Highland moors. There is no 
effort at study of character. In fact, the only 
person who impresses us as latently possessing 
any worth study is Mrs, Bell, the eccentric Scotch 
lady, of whom more should have been made. 
Yolande is nearly a cipher. Natalie Berezolyi 
in “‘Sunrise,” anticipated her long ago ; and this 
young English girl is a feeble water-cclor, a long 
way after the charming young Polack of the 
earlier novel. The book drags. There are scores 
of pages in which nothing worth reading is set 
down, and a good share of Mr. Black’s little repe- 
titions and elaborate explanations. On what is 
intended to infuse vigor into it, the mystery of 
Yolande’s mother and of her being reclaimed from 
the habit of taking chlorodyne by her gentle 
daughter, we prefer not to dwell, so forced is 
the whole episode and so absurd the way in 
which it is handled. (New York: Harper 
Bros.) 

In the Princess Amelie (‘‘No Name” Series) 
the author must be given credit for the pains 
which she—we think we are not mistaken in the 
yender—has taken to put her simple little story 
on a sound historical basis, correctly studied in 
every detail. It is by this forethought that much 
of the cleverly realistic coloring of the tale has 
been obtained. Is has hardly any plot, telling 
merely the story of a young and lovely girl of 
high rank, whose hand, with great ceremony, is 
disposed of tu a boy-husband in a state-marriage. 
Her romantic and happy issue out of that afflic- 
tion closes the novel. One is apt to skip many 
pages as he skims through it; but the book, if 
uneventful, is pure and natural, and it contains 
some unassuming but really admirable little pic- 
tures of Franco-German court and home life 
during the past century. Count Cagliostro is a 
minor actor; and the prediction which that 
famous character makes concerning the heroine’s 
destiny anda bunch of cherries is verified with a 
delicate grace. Princess Amelie is a story of feel- 
ing and heart rather than head. The curious 
resemblance between it and Miss Yonge’s “‘ Stray 
Pearls,” is worthy of notice. (Boston: Roberts 
Bros.) 

Her Sailor Love, by Katherine 8. Macquoid, 
suggests from first to last an ambitious attempt 
of this clever author to deal with a more extended 
novel than she can write to her credit or the 
reader's advantage. Her Sailor Love is not only 
an eminently disagreeable story— disagreeable in 
its setting out, increasingly so with each chapter 
and full of unpleasant, scheming people—but it is 
very long and very spiritless, and one is well-dis- 
posed to forget it. Mrs. Macquoid never seems 
to have acquired in her novels that freedom of 
movement and grace in portraying character 
which are indispensable to the successful novelist, 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ‘The Trans- 
Atlantic Series.” ) 

It is difficult to recognize the slightest touch 
of the master hand which wrote “On _ the 
Heights” or ‘The Villa on the Rhine” in the 
posthumous Auerbach novel called Master Bie- 
land and His Workmen, It is a flat, trivial 
sketch of German provincial life. Bieland, a 
rich and respected boot and shoe manufacturer, 
draws upon himself the odium of his friends 
and the city by sending shoddy specimens of his 
work to the Philadelphia Exposition of 1876. 
Overcome with remorse and shame, he turns 
hack to the honest labor of his younger days and 
suddenly dies with awl and knife once more in 
his hands. This thin plot is diluted through two 
hundred and fifty odd pages. Tho social life and 
unattractive romance which has been introduced 
is of the most bourgeois and commonplace sort. 
The novel has hardly any stamina. It was apity 
to printit. Auerbach must have recognized its 
defects and let it lie in his desk. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co, ‘Leisure Hour Series,” No. 
153.) 

During its course in the pages of Lippincott’s 
Magazine, as a serial, we took occasion to speak 
some pleasant words of “Fairy Gold,” (by the 
author of ‘A Lesson of Love”) which has now 
appeared from the firm in book form. It isa 
novel of very considerable power, besides being 
healthful, imbued with a certain suggestion of 
refinement and good breeding about it, and 
quietly entertaining. There are dramatic touches 














that deserve commendation and the style is sin- 
gularly flexible and free from those vices which 
persistently characterize the current novel. We 
respect the manly and grave hero; ‘but a small 
degree more of attention on the author's part 
would have made Mr. Harrold a still more win- 
ning personality to the reader. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Caleb, the Irrepresssible, is a marked improve- 
ment upon a book in the same series to which 
we referred a fortnight ago, ‘A Fair Plebeian.” 
Caleb is a vivacious, unassuming little story 
of home life in the South, penned with grace and 
spontaneity. The impish little son of Ham, 
from whom the story is named, contrives by his 
eavesdropping, his unexpected appearances and 
an aptitude tor meddling with his better’s affairs, 
to give numerous luckless and sudden twists to 
the course of true love. He is not unworthy of 
Mrs, Stowe herself. In fact he and Topsey (in 
her pristine state of unregeneration) would have 
been a well-sorted little couple. (Chicago: 
Henry A. Sumner & Co.) 

The late Anthony Trollope’s keen scrutiny into 
human nature had plainly not grown dim, nor 
had his genius at constructing the novel of 
English social life noticeably abated whenever 
Mr. Scarborcugh’s Family was written, which, 
we understand, was really not long before his 
death. Taken altogether it is one of the best of 
Mr. Trollope’s later novels, the interest in its 
slender plot as arftully sustained as of oid and 
the course of the story and the types of char- 
acter in it as successfully dealt with as ever. 
Furthermore, although Florence Mountjoy and 
Harry Annesley are not much more than Mary 
and her lover Tregear in ““The Duke's Children” — 
not much more than ten other past creations of 
the author’s pen in other books, and although the 
same criticism may be made as regards four or 
five other persons in the novel, yet in Mr. Scar- 
borough himself we have a distinctly new figure, 
not merely in Mr, Trollope’s gallery, but in mod- 
ern fiction. The novelist has described this schem- 
ing, puzzling, selfish and wicked old man with 
his best art. He ranks with the Dean in the 
novel named above, or Doctor Wortle ; almost 
with the stately old Duke of Omnium himself. 
If Mr. Trollope has left any other books of this 
excellence behind him we shall be glad to find 
the publishers prompt in putting them on our 
table. (New York: Harper Bros, Franklin 
Square Library.) 


> -—-_ —--——- 


....Prof. L. C. Hicks, of Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, contributes to Natural Theology 
A Critique of Design Arguments, (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) The gencral character of the work 
is described by himself as “a historical review 
and free examination of the methods of reasoning 
in Natural Theology.” ‘History and criticism 
are its dominant characteristics” ; but with a 
predominance of critical purpose, even in the 
historical portions, which, though done with great 
acuteness and accompanied with long and excel- 
lent extracts, are sometimes more brilliant than 
accurate, but as sketches and for the main points 
of the development of the argument from design 
from Socrates down serve a good purpose. The 
acuteness of our critic is always undeniable, but 
frequently goes astray, lost in subtleties and 
sometimes on ground as treacherous as verbal 
resemblances. The most singular example of this 
occurs on page 308, where we read : 

‘+ Essays on Religion and Literature’ edited by 
Heury Edward, Archbishop of Westminster, London, 
1874, contains an essay entitled ‘Darwinism Brought 
to Book,” by the Rev. F. H. Laing, D.D. ‘This is as 
fierce and intemperate a diatribe as was ever 
penned, Considering the high auspices under which 
it appeared, it had almost the semblance of an offi- 
clal anathema, But now, in less than ten years from 
its publication, I have seen this same Charles Dar- 
win laid to rest, with al] the honors and sacred rites 
of the Church, in this very Abbey whose archbishop 
lent his name to such an assault upon him while 
living.” 

The Abbey of Westminster, we hardly need 
add, has no archbishop. The ‘‘ Henry Edward” 
referred to above is the Roman Catholic Car- 
dinal. Manning, Archbishop of Westminster. 
whose titular office is his only connection with 
the Protestant Abbey of Westminster where 
Charles Darwin was laid to rest during the ad- 
ministration of its late Dean Stanley. The volume 


has the great and special merit of having 


launched out beyond the range of ordinary his- 
tories of Natural Theology and given the salient 
points of the speculations of the great philoso- 
phers rather than those of the theologians. This 
is the distinct and special utility of the historica, 
chapters, I[t hasa refreshing influence on the 
discussion, and is wholly right, as the general 
question is one of philosophy rather than of the- 
ology proper. The critical portion of the work, 
though it is an attack on the received doctrine of 
teleology, is altogether friendly to the conclusion 
it aims to establish and to the general proposi- 
tion that God is revealed in Nature. We recognize 
in it an acute and brilliant mind which has dis- 
covered the great difficulties of the teleological 
argument and makes a courageous attempt to 
free it from these embarrassments, Many of the 
points are well taken and, though by no means 
new, are put with force and freshness. All great 
thou ghts fare hard in the school of little minds, 


and teleology has been a peculiarly tempting 
theme for pious incapables to try their witless 
pens on. Paley’s “‘Ondesigned Coincidences,” 
was followed with a poor drizzle, and it has oc- 
curred to our patient souls of late that even the 
great and reconstructive thought of “ evolution” 
was suffering the same hard fate. A cat may 
look at a king, and neither science, philosophy 
nor theology can withhold their principia 
from the handling of fools, Teleology 
has suffered unutterable degradation from 
incompetent friends, and we are glad to 
see it cleared of these embarrassments by 
so bright and good natured a critic as Profess- 
or Hicks, But, notcontent with this, he assails 
it as taught by the ablest expounders, in particu- 
lar by Janet, and raises against it difficulties, 
which, so far as they are real, have not escaped 
consideration before. He objects to the term 
‘‘ final cause” as misleading and as being at the 
best no cause. Aristotle’s definitions and con- 
ceptions he plainly misunderstands, and by con- 
sequence gets off the track with Janet, The 
question whether a final cause is properly a 
cause is one of mental science, and as such is 
naturaily perplexing to a scientific explorer like 
Professor Hicks, The merit of the term is that 
it describes the difference between causation in 
physical nature and causation as it applies to 
free and self-determined intelligences, It is true 
that necessary causation, in the ordinary physical 
sense, acts on the human mind in some degree. 
It is even possible that the extent and variety of 
their operations may be enlarged; but if cansa- 
tion in the sense of the final cause cannot be 
affirmed of the human mind it must be sur- 
rendered to the dominion of physical necessity. 
The main point of the work before us relates to 
teleology itself, which the author proposes to 
push onto limited ground, which is to be reached 
by the previous discussion of what he calls 
* Eutaxiology,” a term whose Greek composition 
defines it as the argument for the operation of 
intelligence in Nature and of God, drawn from 
the simple perception of order, while teleology 
designates the argument drawn from ends or 
purpose, The term isa new one; but the posi- 
tion which requires it is not. This position is 
that in the general proposition that adaptation 
to an end implies intelligence is a petitio princi- 
pii, inasmuch as the last term, intelligence, is 
involved in the first, adaptation. Mr. Hicks pro- 
poses to substitute order for adaptation, as a 
simpler term, which does not involve in it the 
thing to be proved, and build the new science of 
“Eutaxiology” on the proposition that order is 
a mark of intelligence. This is not new, even in 
teleology, and how much is gained by it we shall 
see. It is worth noting that, before the proposi- 
tion is accepted, Mr. Hicks will have to submit 
to the necessity which applies to all philosophers, 
and tell us by what authority he has con- 
trived to say that order is a mark of intelligence, 
He can say in reply to this but one thing. The 
position he takes fixes him in the intuitional 
school, and pledges him to a method which, 
though perfectly sound, is not that of strict 
scientific induction. In order to make out his 
point his proposition must be this: The contem- 
plation of order raises in the human mind by a 
necessary implication the further and wholly dif- 
ferent notion of intelligence, This is not bad. 
But in behalf of the teleologists we raise the 
question, What is order? Can it be defined 
so as to be stripped wholly of the im- 
plication of intelligence? Mr. Hicks says 
concisely: ‘Order is a mark of intelli- 
gence,” Of course; but what makes the given 
phenomena orderly, except the perception in 
them of a kind of sequence or connection which 
indicates intelligence? So that, after all, Mr. 
Hicks does not escape the point of his own acute- 
ness. Moreover, there are exanples of order 
which we do not directly refer to intelligence, 
but only mediately, as, for one, that of crystalli- 
zation. Something is wanting in cases of this kind 
which is recognized by the great thinkers on tele 
ology, though Mr, Hicks does not provide for it, 
The special merit of Janet is that he comes up 
strong on subtle difficulties of this nature. In a 
blind way Mr. Hicks sees that they do not escape 
him,and the frank candor of his ackaowledgment 
goes far enough to make a mess of his strictures, 
but not far enough to discover the fact that 
the distinction between the order which is a 
mark of intelligence and the order which might 
be nothing more than the result of function or 
law upsets what is claimed for *‘ Eataxiology” 
as distinct from teleology. The fact is, mere 
bare order is not of necessity the mark of intel- 
ligence; and thus the whole ground of Mr. 
Hicks’s new science falls away. Janet saw that 
and has struggled manfally to show just what it 
is that must be added to order to make it a mark 
of intelligence. We are glad to welcome a sci- 
entific man into the good company of intuitional 
philosophers; but we regret that we cannot be 
satisfied that his proposed intuitionis an intui- 
tion at all, or that we have any such utterly 
simple way out of the mixed problem of Nat- 
ural Theology as the proposition that order is 
a mark of intelligence, We have still patiently 
to seek for the indications of purpose in order 
or of final causes in Nature. 





...- Biographies of Swedenborg have been 


numerous of late. Seven at least, large and small, 
have appeared in English in the last ten years, 

the most important of them being Edmund 

Swift's, published at London during the present 
year (an orderly and intelligible summary of 
biographic facts and of Swedenborg’s works), 

and the three royal octavos of the Rey. R. L. 

Tafel, published by the Swedenborg Society, 

London, 1877, an exhaustive collection, made 

with every opportunity for access to the sources 

of information. Important and indispensable 
to the student as these lives are, they leave room 

for the quite unique Life and Mission of Eman- 
uel Swedenborg, by Benjamin Worcester (Boston : 
Roberts Brothers), which gives in the compass 

of 456 pages, 12mo, what an appreciative dis- 
cipleship could collect and condense into the 
shorter history contained in these voluminous 
sources, The work is done in the gentle spirit 
which is characteristic of this branch of the 
Church, with occasional failures to understand 
the Reformation Doctrines on such points as 
Justification, Faith and Works, or the Trinity, 

and with a more or less pervasive want of sharp- 
ness and definition, which the anthor shares with 
his school, Apart from his claims to be a re- 
ligious teacher and founder of exceptional 
authority, Swedenborg was distinguished by 
personal powers of a high order, and for his re- 
markable intellectual achievements. We have, 
in a previous number, dwelt on his intellectual 
leadership. Nothing is more remarkable in his 
eareer than the strong demarkation between the 
two periods which define his intellectual and his 
religious activity in connection with the very 
remarkable fact that his life united in it two 
such opposite elements. The year 1745 is the 
year of “open vision,” from which date he 
acted on a new and wholly different set of con- 
siderations, The previous period, unlike as it is, 
reveals under scrutiny preparatory indica- 
tions of what was to come, This lies 
unmistakably in the narrative béfore us, 
though we could wish that it had been devel- 
oped with a stronger hand. Swedenborg’s 
Scandinavian stock is a consideration of more 
importance than his followers have conceded to 
it. Scandinavia, as contrasted with Germany, is 
the fertile soil of mythologies, Its people have 
exhibited, as a race, unmistakable capacities to 
be acted on by influences which do not sub- 
mit to rigid analysis, and which belong in the 
general class of spiritualistic phenomena. Ger- 
many received its mythology from the North ; but 
in Scandinavia it was home-born. Swedenborg’s 
father was in this respect both the child of his 
own race and the true ancestor of his son, 
Devont, bold and trne-hearted in the administra- 
tion of his Lutheran bishopric, he lived in 
sympathy with the mystic piety and theology of 
Germany, and had visions on his own account, 
which were significant enough to be remembered 
and had for him some degree of spiritual authority. 
These tendencies did not at first give direction to 
the son, whose career opened on a secular line. 
Their inflnence is seen in the late development 
of the hereditary germ. That germ showed itself 
earlier only in his gentle sympathies, in his im- 
pressibility by the Roman Catholic service in the 
Court Church at Dresden, and in the serious and 
reflective spirit which brooded over all his 
observations, There ismuch truth in Emerson's 
remark that he brought a beating heart into his 
scientific studies, though there is less ground 
than we wish there was for his general implica- 
tion that what he brought to science in his own 
case has remained there since. It was only 
natural that such a man should take his second 
step into philosophy, and into philosophy tinged 
with theology. This, too, has not escaped his 


with reverent tenderness of treatment. The 
later and riper stage in which he appeared as the 
founder of a new order is treated in this 
volume with a degree of simplicity and intelligi- 
bility unexampled in Swedenborgian literature. 
What to Gentile readers must ever seem the 
grotesque features of Swedenborg’s symbolical 
style are weeded out, The doctrine of Corres- 
pondences, with its baffling and difficult concep- 
tions and extravagant illustrations, is held in 
severe restraint, Ifno question can arise as to 
whether the author has struck the true interpre- 
tation in every case, he has conferred a great 
benefit on the New Church by this orderly 
and intelligible development of the views 
of its founder, though he has attempted 
no critical interpretations of them, It is a 
happy circumstance that this work engaged the 
powerful, and in this case sympathetic intellect 
of Coleridge, whose sketch, though not so full as 
we could desire, shows how his mind ran, and 
illustrates his own insight as much as it honors 
Swedenborg’s contributions to theology and 
philosophy. The volume contains also a collec- 
tion of the instances of spiritual sight in Sweden- 
borg’s life, and in particular Kant’s narrative of 
his knowledge of the great fire going on at 
the moment at Stockholm, ahundred miles and 
more away, These accounts are wholly inex~ 
plicable. Swedenborg believed them to be direct 
communications by angelic revelation, The 
great good thing in the life of Swedenborg, which 
those who diesent from much of his doctrine 





.and from all his claim to have received a revela- 
tion admit, is that when this is separated thers 
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is left an inspiring remainder which commands 
admiration; and for the rest, nothing better 
need be said of the “New Church”—and Mr. 
Worcester is as well entitled to the praise as any 
of his associates—is that no body of religionists 
have made their way more quietly or with less 
offense and less antagonism than the followers 
of Swedenborg. So far as we know it is a Church 
without a martyr. It certainly has no aulo-da-fés, 
and its dogmatiam is of a mild type. 


....The only indication of responsible author- 
ship we find in The Allernative; A Study in 
Paychology (McMillan & Co,), is a guarded note 
of commendation from Mr. Henry Sidgwick. The 
author, whoever he is, is long in reaching his 
point, which, in general, we understand to be 
that, with the exception of volition, all other men- 
tal activity is the effect of cerebration. Con- 
sciousness resulta from unconscious molecular 
change. Volition, though present in the conati- 
tution, is so rarely exerted that nearly the whole 
practical life of man is transacted by an uncon- 
scious force. This view of the case suggests the 
alternative from which the work derives ita title, 
Man ia in general the victim and the dupe of the 
unconscious force which, for the most part, gen- 
erates his behavior. The alternative is to escape 
by the assertion of volition and at the cost of 
the self-denial involved in voluntary conduct as 
opposed to a life urged on by the unconscious 
mental causes. By this means it is possible to 
compel the practical life to conform to the 
higher purposes of wisdom and to become the 
master of one’s own life, The author makes his 
way to this conclusion through a long and pecu- 
liarly difficult study of psychology, rendered 
doubly difficult by his scorn of the ordinary tech- 
nical terms and the substitution of arbitrary 
terms and analyses of his own, al) of which im- 
poses on his readers the twofold labor of first 
mastering bis language and then studying in 
this strange tongue this new survey of psy- 
chology. The author announces himself a dis- 
ciple of the common-sense school, He believes 
in freedom, writes his book to give it new sup- 
port, and reaches a solid, practical conclusion 
which turns wholly on the freedom of volition. 
Yet the brain is with him a part of the mind, if 
not the whole of it. Consciousness is the 
effect of unconscious molecular change. We 
have no a priori knowledge, The ideas of space 
and time and all axiomatic knowledge has an em- 
pirical origin, That origin seems to be carried 
back into the depths of unconscious cerebration, 
and wrought out there in obscurity, and not ac 
quired in experienc» as Mill taught. Volition is 
the sole«xception. ‘ Consciousness is an effect 
of unconscious molecular change and the sine 
qua non of the mental event known as volition.” 
But volition is an ‘“ uncansed act of the con- 
acions mind.” This is admitted to be no more 
“capable of demonstration than the data pre- 
supposed by proof.” All this is very perplexing, 
and looks very much as if these undebatable 
propositions are after all a priori fact, developed 
in the depths of the mind’s unconscious opera- 
tion, or as some call it, cerebration, Sub-con- 
scious states and sub-conscious mental activity 
are no new thing. If this nameless author means 
to deny the existence of a priori ideas by relegat- 
ing their origin to a sub-conscious activity, or 
to what he calls unconscious cerebration, we 
shall not quarrel with him, though we are not 
sure that we know what it means. Notwith- 
standing its vigorous individuality of style and 
bold thinking The Alternative remains very much 
of a psychological puzzle. The really strong and 
impressive point of the treatise is dragged to 
death and lost to view long before it emerges 
once more into view in the last four or five pages. 
The tow. purpose of the author is to make a 
strong stand for the vigorous use of prudence; 
for self-control and self denial as the one means 
we possess of escaping the unconscious animal- 
iam of nature. The point is a good one and put 
with great force. The pity is that he should 
have worn out his readers before he reached it, 
and chosen sueh a doubtful path to bring them 

to it. 


...-Another of the Harper’s ‘Young People 
Series” is Nan, by Lucy OC. Lillie. These stories 
thus far have been chiefly for boys; and it is 
pleasant at last to see that the girls of Harper's 
“Young People” are coming in for their share of 
the fun; and fun, such as this which Nan 
furnishes, is as innocent as it is wholesome.— 
The “ Y. L. F. Series,” whatever that may mean, is 
published by D Lothrop & Oo., Boston, and the 
last volume added to the series, Around the Ranch, 
by Belle Kellogg Towne, is a story of Colorado 
ranch and mine life, in which a city-bred boy 
and a ranch-bred girl exchange places, the boy 
going West and the girl coming East, with the 
adventures that befall them respectively. The 
atory shows average literary ability in the writer, 
and skill enough to give an air of freshness, 
rather than of probability to the plot.———The 
American Sunday Sehool Union publishes 
Gwendoline ; or, The Haloots and Haloombes, by 
Agnes Giberne, a well-known writer of stories 
for English youth, stories that are always re- 
ligious, heedful of English propricties, and duly 
conventional, and Gwendoline proves no excep- 
tion to the rule. Perhaps its lesson of submission 
to human as well as to divine authority is more 








needed by American than by English girls. 
Larry Gilbert, by Mrs. 8. K. Reeves, author of 
“Young Eagle,” is a story for boys, issued by the 
same publishing house, and is designed to teach a 
lesson of Christian uprightness, faithfulness and 
enterprise._——— Competitive Workmen, a story 
by Faye Huntington, is written to show the 
comparative merits of Christian and atheistic 
temperance work in a community whee drunk- 
enness is prevalent. The author's estimate is 
summed up in the closing sentence of the book, 
in which the no longer irreligious temperance 
apostle, speaking of his devout co-worker, is made 
to exclaim : ‘‘I thank God that Fritz Hettinger 
has been permitted to undo some of my work.” 
(National Temperance Society and Publication 
House. ) 


.... The Pocket Guide Around the World, by 
Thomas W. Knox, is a useful manual for tourists 
who propose to travel swift and light, and who 
do not object to be called, as Mr. Knox calls them 
on his title page, ‘ Giobe-trotters.” It contains 
an immense amount of condensed information 
compiled by an experienced man, with the actual 
requirements of the tourists before him, It isa 
capital book to have in the pocket when one is 
cut loose from his base and has brought down his 
baggage to a New Testament and a tooth-brush. 
But we should want something more and fuller 
in our supplies. The practical directions how to 
get on and what to do are good. The hotels are 
given in the index in a olessified order.——— 
The Tourist’s Guid® Book to the United States 
and Canada, for 1888, published by the Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, is designed to be compact, 
portable and sufficiently full to furnish the tour- 
ist with what information he requires to find 
his way to what he wishes to see, and to get on 
without loss from place to place. It is vain to 
expect in a volume of this kind the merits of the 
larger compilations ; but on the other hand this 
possesses a convenience which is altogether its 
own, and has been carefully prepared as to the 
general descriptive facts, but with characteristic 
American indefiniteness as to items of expense. It 
is no doubt difficult to collect these details and 
give them with trustworthy accuracy. But it is 
precisely for that reason that we purchase a guide- 
book, The editor’s contract with the public is to 
assume this labor, and to doit for them. With 
a Baedeker at hand a European tourist can set 
off on a six weeks’ round with a quict mind as to 
what he will have to expend, and come out as he 
expected to at the end. We shall never be satis- 
fied with our American manuals until they reach 
the same trustworthy precision. 


....The eminently useful edition of Shakes- 
peare’s works brought out by Mr. Rolfe comes to 
ita completion in the two recent numbers, one 
containing the Shakespeare Sonnets and the 
other the Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, and other 
Poems. (Harper & Brothers.) These editions 
of the minor poems of the great dramatist show 
in the editing the same useful qualities and sys- 
tematic method we have remarked in the dramas. 
Mr. Rolfe has been slow to accept the autobio- 
graphic theory of the Sonnets, but in this number 
he annonnces himself so substantially a convert 
that his reservations hardly amount to as much 
as Mr. Dowden’s own freely acknowledged 
difficulties. The text ofall these minor poems 
is published entire. Mr. Rolfe is not an original 
writer on Shakespeare, and he does not assume 
to be, nor would it promise well to commit the 
preparation of an edition for school and family 
use to an editor who was. Such an original 
scholar could hardly be expected to bend his 
mind to the humble task of collecting opinions 
and giving his readers what ordinary students 
require. We have been in position to make 
regular and at times daily use of Mr. Rolfe’s edi- 
tion in comparison with others, and we are safe 
in saying that for school purposes and for all the 
ordinary use of ordinary students it is the best 
and most useful edition. The texi and the tex- 
tual criticisms are good and the plays are judi- 
ciously expurgated. The introductions are ex- 
cellent, up to the latest and best of criticism, 
and for the majority of intelligent American 
readers and students will prove what they need 
and all they are likely to master. The notes are 
copious and to the point. On them Mr. Rolfe 
has expended the bulk of his labor, and with 
good judgment and scholarly ability. 


-...The Memoir of Sir Charles Reed, by his 
son Charles E. B. Reed (Macmillan & Co.), tells a 
story that is worth both the telling and the read- 
ing. Sir Charles Reed will be remembered in 
this country as the judge for Great Britain in 
the section of education at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition, and the President of the Board of 
Judges in that department. His keen and large 
interest in public education took him about the 
country a good deal, and he received shortly after 
his return the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
Yale, He was twice, at least, elected to Parlia- 
ment; but is probably better known as chairman 
of the London School Board. THis hand was in 
all good works. He was deeply devoted to the 
Church and to the Sunday-school. To one of 
his opponents in his first canvass for Parliament, 
who argued his defeat because the working people 
were against him, he replied denying the fact, but 
adding this clincher: “If they are I shall win ; 





for every Sunday-school teacher in the land is 
for me.” He was one of the noble band who in 
England during this century have done so much 
for all her public institutions, to reform and 
vitalize them and to bring the country up to 
cope with the destitution, ignorance and relig- 
ious degradation of the masses. The appendix 
contains the last statement made by Sir Charles 
to the London School Board, Sept. 30th, 1880, and 
is remarkable in many ways, particularly for 
what is implied in the beginning: ‘‘ Ladies and 
Gentlemen.” 


...- [tis not a new idea with Mr. T. Fuller to 
bring together, without note or comment, all the 
passages he could find bearing on special topics 
and publish them as a classified index of the 
teaching of Scripture on a great variety of topics. 
This is the plan of his volume entitled The 
Sword of the Spirit; or, Theology and Orthodory 
made Plain, containing a selection and arrange- 
ment of the fundamental doctrines of the Scrip- 
tures, (N. Tibbals & Sons.) The whole is 
arranged in six chapters under leading heads, 
such as ‘Concerning God,” Concerning God's 
Power and Works,” ‘Concerning Angels,” 
“Concerning Mankind,” ‘Concerning the 
Duties of Mankind” and ‘The Church.” The 
plan contemplates an enormous amount of work, 
and its execution has brought together a great 
number of passages bearing on the topic. It is 
an excellent method of giving ordinary readers 
of the Bible easy access to the leading passages 
bearing on the subject ; and, though the p 


that the Reformation was a revival of religion, 
has a certain warmth and practical character, 
which is due to this having been kept distinctly 
in view. We consider it another great merit of 
the manual, considering the strictly didactic use 
to be made of it, that it does not profess to be 
founded on original investigation, but to collect 
the best results and opinions with regard to any 
special topic from whatever source. 


....The Messrs. Scribner & Welford send us, 
in the ‘Illustrated Biographies of the Great 
Artists” Luca della Robbia, with other Italian 
Sculptors, by Leader Scott. This volume forms 
the sequel to the previous one in the same series 
on Ghiberti and Donatello, which we have 
already noticed. It contains a rapid sketch of 
the progress of art in the 15th and 16th centu- 
ries, and 1s a useful manual for travelers and for 
the elementary study of sculpture. It is cspe- 
cially valuable as a hand-book for the study of 
the interesting terra cottas of Luca della Robbia. 

- -> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mus. Katuertne 8. McDowe.L, for some 
years known to literary circles in this country 
as ‘Sherwood Bonner,” died at her residence in 
Missouri on the 22d of last month. Her charm- 
ing stories (several of which were Jately reprinted 
in a volume entitled ‘Dialect Tales”) were 
widely admired. She was only thirty years of 
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should be read again in their natural connection, 





and no one should be content to have the work 
of selection done wholly for him in this way, the 
compilation cannot fail to be very useful, especi- 
ally if used as# guide and introduction to further 
study. 


....We have already expressed our dissent 
from some of Gen. Doubleday’s conclusions in 
the notice of his contribution to the Scribner 
Campaigns. He exposed himself to severer 
handling by a note to the New York Times in 
April last, in which he repeated the charge that 
Gen. Meade wished to retreat at the battle of 
Gettysburg. This question his son takes up in 
a pamphlet published -by the Messrs. Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia, bringing an array of tes- 
timony to support the good name and fame of 
General Meade which cannot easily be shaken, 
and which in all views of the case it is to be 
hoped will stand. General Meade is not among 
living witnesses to be brought into the case, but 
stated under oath before a Federal Commission 
that he had no intention to retire. This testi- 
mony ought to settle the question. If it needed 
support it has now received it from the corrob- 
orative assertions of the general officers who come 
forward to speak for their chief and his good 
name and fame in the pamphlet by his son— 
Did General Meade Desire to retreat at the Battle 
of Gettysburg? 


..In the Messrs. Harpers’ reprint of Mor- 
ley’s ‘English Men of Letters,” we notice a 
brilliant volume on Fielding, by Austin Dobson. 
Apart from the finished elegance of Mr. Dob- 
son’s work, this life is valuable for the close ex- 
amination of details and for the correction of 
small errors in previous lives. The quotations 
have been verified. The anecdotes of Ficlding 
have been looked up, and some additions have 
been made to the stock of facts known about 
him, and the freshest and best opinions concern- 
ing him and his work are embodied. In the 
same series we have also a life of Macaulay, by 
Cotter Morison, who does not let the great his- 
torian off casily, especially in the criticism of 
his essays. The volume is fresh, independent, 
and thoroughly intelligent. While fair to the 
brilliant author, and not at all lacking in appre- 
ciation, it is the latest proof that Macaulay no 
longer dominates and overawes his chosen 
field as once he did. 





....-Dr. William Hamilton's Compend of Bap- 
tism (Funk & Wagnalls) has the saving grace of 
brevity. It covers the ground in defense of the 
traditional pedobaptist view with a shert, popular 
exposition and defense. Dr. Hamilton adheres 
pretty closely to the positions of Dr. James W. 
Dale, of Media, Pennsylvania, and of the Rev. 
Robert Wilson, D.D. The substance of the whole 
is summed up in four propositions: (1.) Real 
baptism is no human operation with water or in 
water, but the work of the Holy Spirit. (2.) 
Sprinkling may be allowed to remain as one of 
the authorized modes of Ritual Christian Baptism. 
(3.) Infant children are not deprived by the New 
Covenant of any of the ancient rights which they 
had under the old Dispensation. (4.) The “One 
Baptism” of God’s spirit unites all members of 
Christ’s body into one loving and harmonious 
communion ; which latter is avery solid and 
right-minded conclusion certainly, by whatever 
means or methods it is reached. 


....We have called attention in a previous num- 
ber to the useful “Handbooks for Bible Classes” 
edited by Dr. Marcus Dods and the Rev. Alex- 
ander Whyte. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.) The 
last number we have seen in this excellent series 
is The Reformation, by Professor T. M. Lindsay, 
of the Free College, Glasgow. It goes over the 
whole period in less than two hundred pages, 
and, adopting the general view of D'Aubigne 





age.—----Professor Huxley has accepted the 
presidency of a society of teachers of art and 

. Which has selected Manchester as its 
headquarters.-_-—Mr. Moses King, the well- 


known publisher of Cambridge, is about to retire 
from his business to assume an important posi- 
tion in Bradstreet’s commercial organization. 
———Germany is discussing the starting of a 
new library journal. Herr Petzholdt suggests 
that the public pay more regard to an excellent 
one already in circulation.—-—Madame Henri 
Greville has just issued her new novel “ Angéle.” 
———No classical student, old or young, should 
be without Late, which very entertaining and 
useful little periodical] has mhet with much success 
since its projection. We recommend it especially 
for the reading-rooms of our classical schools. It 
cannot fail to be useful as well as entertaining. 
————The Academy remharks upon the success 
of a recently-published novel by Countess 
Von Bothmer, (* Aut Cesar aut Nihil,”) inthe 
United States as gratifying to the literary pride 
of an author, but naturally shrugs its shoulders 
over the fact that the English edition of the 
book sells for twenty-one shillings and our re- 
print for twenty cents. But we have our 
dotbts as to The Academy’s statement that 
“no pecuniary advantage comes to the 
author from her transatlantic popularity.”»-—_—— 
Amusing coincidences have made the last num- 
ber of The Atheneum quite a parliament of com- 
plaints and countercharges from littérateurs. Mr. 
John Cordy Jeaffreson writes a sharp defense 
of his newly-published work, ‘“*The Real Lord 
Byron,” in reply to Mr. Abraham Hayward’s 
statements. Mr. Alaric Alfred Watts sends “A 
Protest” against the republication of some pa- 
pers detracting from his late father’s reputation, 
Brinsley Nicholson, M.D., ina card throws out 
some disagreeable insinuations concerning the 
‘“‘New Shakespeare Society.” T. Wemyss Reid 
asks to be allowed to say a few words in reply to 
Mr. Francis A. Leyland, whom he charges with 
misrepresentation in the latter’s history of the 
Bronté family. The courtesy of the editor is not 
often more taxed ; for 7’he Athenceum is a paper 
that does not have nor permit vain contentions 
in its columns.———The author of the historical 
novel * Antinous” has anew book completing. 
———ASir Arthur Gordon is writing a work upon 
the Feejee Islands and their people. The 
dullness of the present Summer among publish- 
ers and booksellers is everywhere admitted. The 
present week is more stagnant then those be- 
fore it. Dr. Schliemann’s “‘ New Ilium ” will 
be examined with especia) interest by those who 
have read his earlier works upon the explorations 
in Asia Minor; for many of his first opinions 
and statements are considerably modified. —-— 
Capt. W. H. Parker is publishing, through 
the Scribners, a volume of “Recollections of a 
Naval Officer.” The same firm will issue shortly 
the English translation of the prolific Jules 
Verne’s new story, ‘‘Godfrey Morgan.”——— 
The interest throughout Germany in the fourth 
centenary of Martin Luther’s birth continues 
uninterruptedly. A very large number of books, 
pamphlets and newspaper articles bearing 
upon the topic have appeared. Professor Jans- 
sen has writtena book the aim of which is to 
prove that the Reformation was the most serious 
calamity which ever happened to the European 
continent ; and of that unique effort over 40,000 
copies have been sold already. The Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce the following 
works for Fall appearance: ‘‘ A Righteous Apos- 
tate,” by the Marchioness Clara Lanza; a hand- 
some edition of the ‘‘Essays of Elia,” with fine 
etchings by Smillie, Gifford, Church and Platt ; 
an important volume, ‘‘ The History of the Dis- 
covery of America to the Year 1525,” by Arthur 
James Weise ; and “Plutarch for Boys and Girls,” 
by Professor John 8. White. Louise Michel 
is writing a furiously Socialistic play “Coq 
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Rouge.” ——-—It is pleasant to learn that Mrs, 
Janet Carlyle Hanning, of Hamilton, Ontario, 
positively declined to permit the letters from her 
brother which are in her possession to be pub- 
lished Mr. William Black’s “ Yolande” has 
passed through five editions in this country. ——— 
Dr. C. F. Deems has taken the editorship of a 
new monthly periodical, Christian Thought. 
The fir t number has just appeared. The publi- 
cation will be largely devoted to the interests of 
‘‘ American Institute of Christian Philosophy.” 
—-—The Journal of the Military Service In- 
stitute of the United States will hereafter be pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ———Mr. Paul D. 
Carpenter is writing en extended biography of 
his late father, Senator Carpenter. A.D. F. 
Randolph & Co., will issue, in a few weeks, 
“ Among the Mongols on Missions,” and “Eastern 
Women on Missions.’ —-—Henry Holt & Co. 
expect to issue, this Fall, anonymously, the 
first novels of American authorship that they 
have sent out for many a 


BOOKS OF 1 THE WEEK. 


Owing to the bewildering variety recently entro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper. the 
old designations of books, as ite, Svo, 12mo, etec., 
give so little indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, ge the measures of oookain 
this list in inches and guarters. The number first 
urven ta the length.| 








Political Beenowy- y By Arthur Lathain Perry. 
. ‘age Professor of History and 
Bo i ero nomy in Williams — 
Eighteenth Edition, $x 14, pp. xvi. 
New York: Charles Scribner 
Among the Lakes, By William O. Stoddard, 
author of “Dab Kinzer,” etc. 7}¢x5, pp. V, 
G31, The GaMC.......cccccrccercecevccccscecvecces 1 00 
M La By Anne Gilchrist. A, ~~ 
“Won omen.) y eee 


) 7x5, pp. xii, 336. Boston 


A Bonn Aquarelle, 7x5\, pp. 25. Thesame. 1 00 
Memorial Tributes. A Compend of Funeral Ad- 

An Aid for pastora. Edited by J. 
Sanderson, D.D., author of “Jesus on the 
Holy Mount.” Introduction by John gel. 

a ‘D. 7%x154, pp. viii, 500. New York: E.B 


Me he Old Testament Go? or, The Relation of 
— % potgmmens to the Onrist tian s 
To. By the Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, 
author ‘of “The Rescue of Child- Boul, ? a 
6x5, pp. 119. Boston: James H. Ear!l.. Om 
Historical and Other Sketches. 8B James 
Anthony Froude. Edited with an Introduc- 
fon by David H. Wheeler. (Standard Library. ) 
UgxA%» pp. 288. New York: Funk & Wag 


paecaenessseeseres pocsee saseceveessecesseenees 0 25 
m7 Studies. Edited by Titus Munson 

Coan. (Topics of the Time. No. 4.) 6%4x4}<, 

pp. 206. New Yo a G. P. Putnam's Sons... 6 26 


* Disarmed!" A Nov By Mis: Betham-Ed- 
wards, author of I, Kitty,” “Exchan No 
Robbery,” ete. (Franklin Square Library). 
ilx8, pp. 42. New York: Harper & Brothers.. 0 15 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Charles Scribuer’s Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


BY ARTHUR LATHAM PERRY, 


Professor of History and Political Economy in Wil- 


liams College. 
EIGHTEENTH EDITION. 
Rewritten and Enlarged. 


$2.50. 


This book, which was first published in 1865, has just 
been subjected to a thorough revision, and bas been 
recast throughout for new plates, and brought down 
to date; and while the size of the volume has not been 
suaterially increased, thirty per cent.of new matter 
has been added, though the price remains the same. 

Professor Perry's style is admirably clear and racy; 
his illustrations are forcible and well chosen, and he 
has made a subject interesting and open to the com- 
prehension of any diligent student, which has often 
been left by writers vague and befogxed and bewilder- 
ing. 

o udents more than any I have 
ever iuutracted from.” Pree, TD, Woolsey, Pale Cot 


3 a cordially recommend this book to all, of what- 
school of polities! economy, who enloy candid 
statement and full and logical discussion.”—New 


AMONG THE LAKES. 


By WM. 0. STODDARD. 
1 vol. 12mo, #1, 


Mr, Stoddard’s bright, sympathetic story, “ Among 
the Lakes,” is a fitting companion to his other books. It 
has the same flavor of happy, boyish country life, brim- 
ful of humor, and abounding with incident and the 
various adventures of healthy, well-conditioned boys 
turned loose in the country, with all the resources of 
woods and water and their own unspoil ed natures. 
The story teaches a boy how to spend his time so as to 
leave pleasant and enduring recollections to sweeten 
alifetime with the thoughts of a happy, chivalrous, 
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Religions Jutelligence. 


THE ANTI-ORGAN CONVENTION. 


Tux Anti-Organ Convention met, accord- 
ing to a public call,in the Fourth United 
Presbyterian Church, Allegheny, Pa., Aug. 
14th and 15th. As the hour of meeting 
drew near there was all the signs of a large 
and enthusiastic attendance. Knots of 
interested talkers gathered about the door 
everywhere. 

The Convention met in the main audi- 
ence room. The building wore a more fes- 
tal look than would have been expected 
from the character of the house, the denom- 
iuation which it represented, or the occasion 
calling the convention. The pulpit was 
adorned with caladiums, cannas, bulrushes, 
ete. 

The Convention was called to order at 
10 o'clock, by General James A. Ekin, U. 
8. A., Jeffersonville, Ia.; Vice-President, 
Dr. Carson, of Burgettstown, Pa.; Secre- 
tary, Professor Reed, of Monmouth, III. 
The Convention was very fortunate in its 
chairman. He was prompt, decisive and 
sincere, and in full sympathy, as he said 
in his opening remarks, with the ob- 
ject of the meeting. 

The most careless observer could not help 
but see and fee) that the Convention was in 
earnest. The devotional exercises were 
protracted; but the fervor of the prayers 
and the spontaneity of the singing showed 
that the spirit was strong. 

The meeting was gathered from the whole 
field of the U. P. Church. It consisted of 
delegates clerical and lay, and, as it con- 
cerned the Church, even the women were 
not excluded, they voting side by side 
with the men. Many representative men 
were present, and the following program 
will show what the latitude of deliberations 
and discussion was. The papers were lim- 
ited to thirty minutes and the speeches to 
five minutes. 

Geo. C. Vincent, D.D., President of Frank- 
lin College, New Athens, read the first 
paper on * History of United Presbyterian- 
ism.” Said he: 

‘*We charge that the use of instruments is at 
the expense of spirituality.” ‘We are com- 
manded, I Cor. xiv, 15, to sing with the spirit and 
with the understanding, and an organ is incapa- 
ble of either.” “Our Saviour gave us the ex- 
ample in singing the ‘ Hallel’ at the Passover 
without instrumental accompaniment.”’ ‘ Mus- 
ical insirnments came in with images, incense 
and other corruptions of the Romish Church, 
As far back as 1566 the Puritans condemned in- 
strumental music in worship, and the organs 
were removed from St. Peter's and St. Paul's. 
Under the true principle that, in worship, what 
is not commanded is prohibited, the Westminster 
Assembly ordered that ‘the Psalms were to be 
sung with grace in the heart’; sung, not played’ 
This hae always been U. P. ground.” 


“History of the Introduction of Music 
into the Reformed Churches ”’ was the next 
paper, by Dr. W. W. Barr. He affirmed 
the following points: Ist, Instrumental 
music has been introduced into the Reformed 
Churches in every instance contrary to the 
authority of the Churches. It has not 
entered by the door, but has climbed up 
some other way; and this defines its char. 
acter, and predicts the results of its entrance ; 
2d, The introduction of instrumental music 
has been uniformly preceded, or accom- 
panied, by a decline in spirituality in the 
worship. He quoted Gavazzi as saying: 
** The best music in the world is in Scotland, 
and without embarrassment of organs.’, 
The Old Testament commanded the use of 
instruments. In the New Testament there 
is no word ordering instruments. The 
command is to sing. The Greek Church 
excludes instruments. The Pope uses a 
table for communion, and excludes instru- 
ments of music from the Vatican. In the 
sixth century there was remonstrance in 
Italy, the home of the organ, against the 
use of instrumental music. Aquinas op- 
posed them in the thirteenth century. The 
Reformation moved on two lines—Luther, 
What is not forbidden is allowed; Calvin, 
What is not commanded is forbidden. The 
Puritans, who called the Westminster Asso- 
ciation, were bitterly opposed to the organ. 
In America the innovation began. The 
Church at Geneva, New York, made it. In 
1845 the question was left by the Assembly 
to each congregation. In Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in 1807, an organ was putinto the 





Church. Presbytery forbade it. In 1865 
another organ came in against law, and has 
vexed the Church ever since. Out of 300 


' churches in England less than 60 are with- 


out organs. In 1882 the Established Church 
of Scotland gave liberty, and in 1888 the 
Church in America. Is the organ here to 
stay? 

Dr. J. G. Carson, of Xenia Theological 
Seminary, followed with a paper on ‘ The 
Exclusiveness of Divine Authority.” He 
quoted the Confession of Faith as the basis 
of United Presbyterian practice, and the 
will of God as their authority for the matter 
and the manner of their worship: ‘‘ We 
declare that it is the will of God that the songs 
contained in the Book of Psalms be sung in 
worship, both public and private, to the 
end of the world.” The two points here 
are: First, That the Psalms only—the 
Psalms to the exclusion of all other songs, 
whether inspired or uninspired—are al- 
lowed; but also all paraphrases, whether of 
Psalmist or prophets, are excluded. Second, 
That the Psalms are to be sung. In any 
other form or with any other accom- 
paniment the service is forbidden as 
worship. ‘‘ Instrumentation in the church 
is a part of the idolatry of Rome.” 
‘‘The principle of the exclusiveness of 
divine authority extends to the circum- 
stances of worship as well as to the essence 
of worship.” 

Then came an interpellation by Dr. Mc- 
Lean: 


“Are we to be held responsible for all that is 
said in these papers with no opportunity of dis- 
cussion or difference? The baptism of women 
is not commanded in the Bible. We rest it on 
circumcision ; but women were not circumcised.” 

Dr. Carson: ‘Go into all the world, baptizing 
every nation.” 

Dr. McLean: ‘I supposed you would quote 
that. But we don’t baptize all nations, only 
some of all nations; women are not mentioned. 
A command is too narrow. We want also an 
example. Paul's example in the household of 
Lydia furnishes it.” 


The evening session was occupied with 
a paper by Rev. D. 8. Littell, of Pennsylva- 
nia, ‘‘ What is the Ground of our Convic- 
tions, andCan we Yield Them.” He closed 
with this resolution: 


** Resolved, That a proper regard for Christ's 
authority as king and head of the Church, for the 
authority of the constitutional law of the 
Church, for the purity of worship, for the edifi_ 
cation of God's people, and for the account we 
must render to Christ when he comes to judge 
the quick and the dead, absolutely forbids us to 
yield our convictions, And no consideration of 
consequences will justify us in doing so. We are 
responsible for obedience, not for results.” 


The Convention of the second day was 
even fuller than the first. Four hundred 
and seventy-three names were reported. 
Chairs filled the aisles. The committee on 
resolutions not being ready to report, the 
Convention went into a committee as a 
whole, Dr, Barr in the chair, and discussed 
‘*the best way to be pursued to carry out 
the object of this Convention.” We quote: 


Dr, Wishart: ‘Truth and purity must not 
be sacrificed to peace.” ‘If my brother insists 
that I must part with my convictions, I must 
part from him.” ‘We must withhold fellowship 
from those who use organs.” “If the organ 
comes in we must go out.” 

Rey, Littell: ‘Musical instruments you say 
are an ‘incident,’ a ‘circumstance’ of worship ; 
but you play on the Sabbath. You assist the 
organ grinder who plays outside of your church 
on the Sabbath, and pay the organ grinder who 
plays inside. Instruments are not a work of 
necessity, as witness Spurgeon’s Tabernacle and 
primitive Christianity for 300 years.” 

Dr. Mehard : “I don’t think you can write out 
any rule on which every one should act. We 
ought to have the voice of the Church on this 
subject. Wedo not have it and we never did 
have it, I don’t want to entertain the idea of a 
division; but ifI have to choose between con- 
gregationalism and some form of popery, I would 
choose the most radical congregationalism 
rather than popery.” “There was a fear as 
to the effects of attempting to circulate a me- 
morial to present to the next Assembly, because 
many of the ministers were in favor of organs, 
and would regard the circulation of a memorial 
as an intrusion. Such intrusion would do more 
harm than good.” 

Dr. Harper, of Xenia: “Things I am_pre- 
pared to say I will not do. If I can’t make or 
find a church of a better kind, I will not stay in 
a church thatsanctions instrumental music, I 
am not in haste ; but I will not wait indefinitely.” 

Mr. Hensly: ‘‘What shall we do? I want to 
get on the Lord’s side. I believe in prayer ; I don’t 
believe in memorials,” 





At this point the committee rose and 
listened to a paper on ‘‘The Powers and 
Duties of the General Assembly,” declaring 
its acts invalid because it violated the Con- 
stitution, made unconstitutional returns of 
votes, ete. 

The committee on resolutions reported at 
the opening of the afternoon session as fol- 
lows: 


‘*Wuereas, By the action of the General 
Assembly, opening the way to the introduction 
and use of instrumental music in the worship of 
God, a crisis has been precipitated upon us in 
which it has hecome necessary to do something 
to secure our liberty and rights of conscience in 
the Church; therefore, by this Convention of 
ministers, elders and members of the United 
Presbyterian Church itis 

“* Resolved, 1, That whether the rule in our 
directory was repealed or not, we assert that 
even without such rule, the Constitution of the 
Church, its Expression of Faith, Catechism, Tes- 
timony, Book of Worship, unwritten law and 
ancient usage, preclude the use of musical in- 
struments in worship in the United Presbyteri- 
an Church, and that they always have been and 
still are unlawful, and their intrasion on unwill- 
ing partics is a violation of personal liberty and 
the rights of conscience. 

2, That, standing as we do on the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United Presbyterian Church, 
as adopted at the time of the union, we claim 
for ourselves the liberty of conscience guaran- 
teed by that solemn compact, and we propose to 
remain steadfast and maintain our rights and 
liberties in the Church by all legitimate means. 

“3, That, without derogating from the just 
respect that is due to the General Assembly as 
the superior court of the Church, we neverthe- 
less claim that our obedience und submission is 
due to it only as its decisions are in accordance 
with the mind of Christ, as expressed in the 
standards of the Church, 

“4, That we concur in the protest of the 
minority in the last two General Assemblies 
against the action of the majority: ‘Thata me- 
morial be prepared by the officers of this Conven- 
tion, asking the General Assembly to declare that, 
according to te standards of our Church, the 
use of instrumental music is unlawful’, 

“*5, That we pledge ourselves to stand by and 
support each other in the maintenance of the 
principles of our public profession and our just 
rights in the Church. 

“6, That the officers of this Convention Le in- 
structed to memorialize the next Assembly to 
adopt the proper steps for ascertaining in a con- 
stitutional way the sense of the Church on the 
question of the lawfulness of using instrumental 
worship.” 


After the resolutions had been adopted 
singly ‘‘by a solemnly rising vote” and 
passed nem. con., Professor Harper read 
his paper, ‘‘ Instruments of Music not an 
Incident of Worship,” and at the evening 
session Mr. Lytle read a paper on ‘‘Forbear- 
ance in Love.” With these papers the 
Convention closed. Its proceedings will 
be printed and all ot its papers. Whatever 
may be thought of the object of the Con- 
vention, its spirit was most edifying, its 
sincerity deep and its enthusiasm and num- 
bers unquestionable, 

— > 


A Lerrer to us from the Rey. Fritz Fliedner, 
of Madrid, says: 


For those who are not acquainted with the spirit 
of the Spanish administration it is impossible to 
form an idea of the little diMiculties and hindrances 
which continually harass us and entangle our move- 
ments, The worst of it is not the trial of patience, 
but the waste of precious time which they ental). 1 
give one example: Four years ago Dr. Prule, of 
London, sent us some boxes of Spanish books, 
printed in London for our bookshop. Such books 
can only be introduced into Spain after having their 
t.tles published in the oMfictal gazette. We sent in 
the names; but the Minister of Instruction not choos 
ing to publish the names of Protestant books, put off 
doing so under many pretexts, At last he consented 
to the issuing of a royal order permitting the intro- 
duction of these books without the publication of 
their names required by the law. But now the Min- 
ister of Finance refused to obey the royal order, in- 
sisting on the exact fullfilment of thelaw. The con- 
sequence of course was that the books remained in 
the custom house. With the change of the ministry 
we returned to the contest, and at last succeeded in 
obtaining the publication of the listin the gazette. 
But on sending it to the custom house we received 
the reply that the boxes had been disposed of al- 
ready, although we are perfectly sure that this is not 
thecase. Now we must begin a new campaign in 
order to find out what has become of them. 

Auother example: One of our colporteura in the 
North has had all Ris books seized by the arbitrary 
proceedings of an Alcalde; no application, either to 
the judge or to the governor of the province of 
Asturias has had any effect. We were obliged to 
bring the matter before the minister; we are going 
now three or four times a week to the ministry in 
reference to this affair, and have often to wait for an 
hour or more only to be told that we cannot get an 
audience, 

All the more do we rejoice that we are able to 
mention one step in advance on the part of the gov- 





ernment in the important question of civil burial. 
I was just about to present a new complaint on the 
part of some Christians in the North, applying for a 
cemetery, when a royal edict appeared, some of the 
paragraphs of which I transjate. 

“The greater number of town councils have 
not fulfilled the order with respect to civil ceme- 
teries in the royal edict of the 28th of February, 
1872 (given by King Amadeo), with the object that 
the Spanish administration might procure decorous 
burial for those who die outside of the pale of the 
Romish Church; and should thus comply with one of 
the most binding duties of the state in all civilized 
countries. In order to remedy this lamentable 
neglect, and to comply at last with the prescription 
of the roya)] order named, and in order to avoid fre- 
quent and serious conflicts between tne ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil authorities ; in conformity at the same 
time with the spirit and letter of the eleventh arti- 
cle of the Constitution, His Majesty the King, 
whom God preserve, has thought it we!! to order a:l 
the town counciis whose population exceeds six 
hundred householders, and to those who, without 
attaining to this number, are the seat of a court : 
That, in conformity with the spirit and disposition of 
the law of the 29tn of April, 1855, the existing ceme- 
teries be enlarged, inclosing land in the reighbor- 
hood which may be considered necessary, with « 
wall like that of the present cemetery, with an 
entrance independent of the former cemetery. 
The town councils and dissenting religious bodies, 
which having the means, desire to construct special 
cemeteries, are at liberty todo so, subject to the 
present laws concerning fealth and drainage, after 
having applied for the officia] permission.” 

This is the substance ofthe Jaw. It is true that 
this circular does not solve the important question 
of the civil cemeteries ; but it prepares the way to 
do 80. 


...-The Methodist Freedmen’s Aid Society 
held its sixteenth anniversary at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., August 13th. Secretary Rust reported a 
great gain in receipts and work accomplished 
over any previous year of the society, The 
current receipts were $123,153 against $99,392 
last year, Of the $123,153, $12,076 was received 
for tuition and room rent, against $8,941 last 
year. Nearly $14,000 of the $23,761 increase is 
from conference collections, Permanent dona- 
tions of upward of #36,000 were announced. 
The total of receipts, imcluding endowments, 
expenditures on buildings, etc., are $178,639, 
against $110,745 last year. Upward of #66,000 
has been expended on school buildings incurring 
a debt of #16,635. 


« ° ° 
Missions, 
Tux missionaries of the United Presbyterian 
Church in Egypt report a ease of intolerance 
and persecution, the first since the war which, it 
was hoped, would, because of the dominance of 
English influen:e, make such cases rare or im- 
possible. Three of the missionaries, Drs, Lans- 
ing and Watson and Mr. Harvey, have united in a 
statement giving the history of the case, part of 
which is published in the Christian Instruct- 
or. A Mohammedan, Mohammed Effendi 
Habeeb, from twenty-two to twenty-four years 
of age, became a convert. He was educated in 
the Government College at Cairo for the Goy- 
ernment service ; but finding that he could only 
get a post by the use of questionable means, he 
chose to enter the stationery business. He be- 
came an extensive reader, and wrote much for 
the papers. Among the books which fell into 
his hands were the Bible and Alexander’s ‘* Evi- 
dences.” Three or four months ago he sought 
the American missionaries in Cairo and ex- 
pressed his desire to be admitted to baptism. 
He began immediately to make preparation, en- 
deavoring to commit the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism, and diligently studying the Bible. 
He was so absorbed in this work that 
he spent much time at home and in his 
shop engaged in it, and his two wives, 
as well ax frequenters of the shop, soon ascer- 
tained what he was doing. He told his wives of 
his intention, and offered them, if they wished 
it, their freedom. The second wife left him and 
returned to her father. Then learned Moslems 
came to his shop to dispute with him as to the 
difference between the Moslem and Christian 
faiths, and he was greatly annoyed. In conse- 
quence he removed his household to the Chris- 
tian quarter of the city. While in the act he 
was arrested and taken to the Cadi’s Court, being 
followed and abused by an excited mob. In 
court he was asked concerning his faith, and re- 
plied, defending the Christian religion. He was 
threatened and then cast into a foul prison, 
where he remained four hours in agony. At this 
interesting point the Christian Instructor drops 
the text of the missionaries’ statement and simply 
announces that the British Minister, Sir Edward 
Mallet, interfered, and Habeeb was sent to the 
Island of Cyprus, with recommendations to the 
governor and with some means. The mission- 
aries have heard from him since his arrival there, 
and he continues steadfast in the faith. The 
Instructor says that Sir Edward Mallet putin the 
plea that Habeeb was not safe in Cairo, and 
hence he was removed. The missionaries, in the 
concluding portion of their statement, which 
the Instructor gives, say : 
‘*In conclusion, the facts in this case are, that a 
young man, for daring to read the Holy Scripture 
and then express his convictions, has been torn 
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frem his family and means of livelihood, dragged 
through the streets, beaten by the mob, and spit 
upon, imprisoned and expatriated, and all in the 
most irregular and illega) manner, and with the 
cognizance of the highest authorities in the land. 
From another point of view, such proceedings as 
exciting street mobs, quartering men on straw, and 
sending away young men with letters of introduction 
tothe Governor of Cyprus are not the means which 
will succeed in crushing the rising spirit of inquiry 
in the land. Severer and more (dccisive measures 
will s90n be demanded, and will be resorted to. In- 
dications have not been wanting that there are per- 
sons high in authority who have learned that the 
spirit of enlightenment and freedom inspired by the 
Gospel is not in accord with what they consider their 
interests demand, and if encouraged hy England 
they will soon find opportunities and means of meting 
out a reward that will make the ears of Christen- 
dom to tingle to the American Mission for its labors 
during the past thirty years in the work of educating 
the Egyptian people.” 

Since Habeeb became an inquirer, another 
Moslem has asked for baptism and a third for 
religious conversation, 


.. The Scottish Free Church Missionaries have 
Lake Nyassa, Africa, well mapped out and are 
gradually increasing their stations on its shores. 
We quote a succinct statement of them from the 
Free Church Monthly : 

“ At (1) Cape Maclear, on the left-hand, is the first 
station, and still an out-station under the second of 
our baptized converts, with Chimlolo as headman, a 
native teacher and a native storekeeper. Some one 
hundred and sixty miles further up, on the west 
Jake-shore, is (2) Banduwe, at present the central 
station, where a brick school-church has now been 
built, a manse and other honses, Some miles north- 
west in the hijis is (8) Mombera, where the Kafir 
missionary from Lovedale, Mr. W. Koyi, is doing 
noble service. At the northwest end of the Jake 18 
Caronga, where the new missionary highway begins, 
and whence itis to run two hundred and twenty 
miles to Pambete at the south end of Lake Tan- 
ganyika. On that road, about forty miles up, at a 
healthy altitude, is (4) Maliwandu, two miles from 
which Mr. Stewart, C. E., has marked out the mis- 
sion site, whence the C hoongoos are to be evangel- 
ized. Mr. Stewart writes: 

***We have been living here for more than amonth 
now (20th December, 1382), on very good terms with 
the chief and the surrounding petty chiefs,’” 

At Mombeza the outlook is promising. The 
chief having given permissiom to hold preaching 
services, congregations of 500 were gathered, 
and schools are to be opened. The neighboring 
chief Chipatula is more friendly than Mombera 
who is governed by the whims of his people, and 
has proposed not to permit the schools, 


Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

NvaRLY five thousand persons 
near the village of Boonsboro’, Washington 
county, Md.,on Saturday last, to take part in 
the dedication of a monument to George Wash- 
ington, The monument was planned and built 
in 1827, but becoming dilapitated by the action 
of time and the vandalism of soldiery during 
the war, it was recently rebuilt under the super- 
intendence of the Odd Fellows. On the tablet 
set in the stone near the top of the stairway is 
the following inscription: ‘ Built in memory of 
George Washington, July 4th, 1827. Rebuilt 
July 4th, 1882.” Washington county, Md., was 
the first in the country named in honor of 
Washington. The site for another monument 
to Washington, authorized by act of Congress 
to be erected at his birth-place in Westmoreland 
county, Va., has been chosen. Itis about three 
hundred yards from the house in which Wash- 
ington was born, and is at the base of a bluff on 
a spot particularly well adapted for the erection 
of a monument. 


assembled 


..The telegraphers’ strike has proved a 
failure. The strikers have been obliged to 
abandon their position of endurance, and many 
of the number are seeking the employment they 
have spurned for weeks. Those who have been 
taken back by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company have been forced to sign an agreement 
by which they renounce their allegiance to the 
Brotherhood, and promise never to join any 
association which shall attempt under any 
circumstances to dictate terms to the company 
either in regard to the hours of labor or the 
amountof pay. Apparently all have signed the 
agreement willingly, but some of them have since 
hinted that they considered the promise of no 
effect because it was extorted under compulsion. 
They all sign the contract, however, with a 
readiness which seems the expression of their 
belief that the struggle is ended. 


..A trial trip was made last week with one of 
the cars which is to run over the Brooklyn Bridge. 
The endless cable had been for some time com- 
pleted but the telegraphic communications were 
maliciously interfered with so as to cause a de- 
lay of several days before making the experi- 
mental trip. The trip, as finally made after sev- 
eral starts, was asuccess and showed that the 
machinery was in every way competent to do 
the work. Twenty-two of the twenty-four cars 
which are to run on the bridge are now having 
the “grips” put on, twenty-five skilled mechan- 
os being engaged in the work. There are still 





many minor details to be completed before the 
cars will be open to the public. 


. Great excitement prevailed in New York 
last week on account of the panic in Wall 
Street. The excitement was of short duration, 
however, and did not result in a large number 
of failures. The chief failure was that of 
George William Ballou and Co., whose liabilities 
amounted to a million and a-half dollars. E. ( 
Stedman & Co., also failed, being involved by 
the questionable speculations of F, 8. Stedman, 
the junior partner, whose transactions had been 
made through Cecil, Ward & Co., a firm which 
suspended on the previous Monday. Confidence 
is once more restored in Wall Street, and finan- 
ciers predict a steady market for the present, 


.-In place of the usual Summer sea-ser- 
pent story, comes an equally mysterious account 
ofa startling occurrence witnessed from the 
coast of New Jersey last Friday. A trustworthy 
physician of Newark, N. J., with wife, children 
and coachman, beheld a schooner, flying a pirati- 
cal black flag, approach the coast hotly pursued 
by a steamer. The schooner seemed filled with 
men and labored heavily in the rough sea, and 
then suddenly without warning sank between 
two huge waves, The steamer went to the spot 
where the schooner sank, remained there half 
an hour and then put out to sea, Nothing more 
is known and no intelligence of the mysterious 
wreck has been received, 


. .Beveral centennials were celebrated in 
different parts of the country last week. 
Charleston, &. C., celebrated the huudredth 
anniversary of its incorporation as a city on 
the 13th. inst. A poem written for the occa- 
sion by Paul Hayne was_read, and a marble 
bust of Rebert Y. Hayne was presented to the 
city by Mayor Courtney. The town of Middle- 
field, Mass., celebrated its centennial anniversary 
on the 15th, and on the next day nearly 5,000 
persons were gathered together in the town of 
Boscawen, N. H., to celebrate its seaqui-centen- 
nial. 


..The yellow fever cannot be said to be mak- 
ing progress in the South, although new cases are 
reported from time to time. Naval-Surgeon 
Owen has been dangerously ill for several weeks 
at Pensacola, Fla., and his disease is now pro- 
nounced to be yellow fever. Cases of the dis- 
ease are also reported at Ocean Springs, Key 
West, and New Orleans, but not from official 
sources, It is rumored that there is danger of 
the disease spreading at Pensacola. 


. There have been several reports of engage- 
ments and Apache depredations in Sonora since 
the departure of General Crook; but the latest 
dispatch from Arizona, says that after careful 
inquiry no information has been received, official 
or private, of a single person being killed or of 
any depredations, since General Crook left 
Sonora, It is believed that the previous reports 
were started for sensational purposes. 


. It is stated at the Treasury Department in 
Washington that, by reason of the vigorous ac- 
tion of the Government in prosecuting opium 
smugglers on the Pacitic Coast, the duties col- 
lected atthe port of San Francisco on opium 
during the last fiscal year were more than a mil- 
lion dollars in excess of the collections from that 
source the previous year. 


.. The Republican State Committee, of New 
York, met in the Fifth Avenue Hotel on Wednes- 
day of last week and resolved to hold the Repub- 
lican State Convention at Richfield Springs, on 
September 19th. 


.-Mra. W. B. Allison, the wife of Senator 
Allison, of Iowa, drowned herself in the Miss- 
issippi River on Sunday night of last week. 
She had been suffering from mental disease 
for several years, 


.-President Arthur and party are still in 
the Wyoming wilderness, enjoying fishing, hunt- 
ing and camp life. 


.. Judge Jeremiah 8. Black died at York, 
Penn., on Sunday morning. 





FOREIGN. 


.. There have been no further disturbances 
in Spain during the past week. Many arrests 
have been made, and several of the insurgents at 
Santo Domingo have been hanged, The provinces 
are tranquil. The King is visiting some of 
the important cities of the peninsula with a view 
to inspiring confidence and inspecting the troops. 
He was loudly cheered along the journey from 
Madrid to Valencia, and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived in the latter city. The newspapers in 
Madrid declare that French speculators raised 
750,000 francs for the purpose of corrupting the 
Spanish army and bringing about a rising. The 
papers making this assertion promise to give 
more particulars concerning the scheme when 
the censorship of the press is abolished. The 
semi-official journals admit that there may be 
some foundation for the story. 


-+.-The number of deaths from cholera in 
Egypt is rapidly decreasing. While there were 





six hundred and seventy-five deaths on Monday 
of last week, there were only three hundred and 
ten on last Saturday. Five of the number died 
in Cairo and thirty-two in Alexandria. There 
have been in all about one hundred and twenty- 
five deaths among the British troops. Auother 
death has occurred at Beyrout, Syria, and the 
Sanitary Council at Constantinople has ordered 
that vessels arriving from Smyrna be subjected 
to observation for twenty-four hours in the 
Dardanelles. This order is due to the fact that 
a French man-of-war from Port Said disregarded 
the quarantine regulations at Smyrna and com- 
municated with the town. 


.. There have been alarming signs of another 
earthquake on the Island of Ischia, this time in 
the town of Serrara. The springs are drying 
up and smoke is issuing from fissures in the 
ground. The Minister of Public Works has 
issued an order for the immediate erection of 
huts for the accommodation of the people in 


case they are compelled to vacate their homes, 
The town of Casamicciola, notwithstanding these | 


reports, is being rapidly rebuilt. Already one 


hundred and fifty-four modern houses have been | 


erected and occupied. It has been decided to name 
streets in the town after the King and Queen of 
Italy. At Forio, another of the desolated towns, 
houses have been erected for the accommoda- 
tion of fifty-two families. 


. It is probable that the present session of 


the English Parliament will close this week. The | 


Supply Bill is finished and the Irish Tramways 
Bill, which provides for a Government guaranty 
£1,000,000 for opening up the western districts 


of Ireland by light steam tramways, has passed | 
‘The Government assured Mr, 


its third reading. 
Parnell and his followers that only £50,000 
would be devoted to emigration purposes, 
£50,000 is to be obtained from the Church sur- 
plus fund, It is probable that an Irish bishop 
will come to this country to raise money to sup- 
plement the sum spent by the Tramways Bill, 
The debate on the bill was very bitter, 


..The Italian envoy at Tangiers, Morocco, 
lows: red the flag on the consalate last week and 
thereby caused great excitement among the na- 
tives. The hostile act was attributed to the 
Sultan of Morocco not having yielded to the 
ultimatum of Italy, insisting upon full pay- 
ment of the claims of Italian subjects, The 
uneasiness of the inhabitants was increased by 
the presence of an Italian squadron in the Tan- 
giers harbor. There was great relief in the 
town on the following day when a part of the 
fleet departed and the Italian flag was again 
hoisted, 


..It is announced that the bombardment 
of Hué on the coast of Anam, was begun by 
the French on Saturday last. Seven hundred 
reinforcements have been sent to Admiral 
Courbet, commander of the French squadron in 
Tonquin, and Admiral Peyron, Minister of 
Marine and of the colonies, has ordered six 
gunboats to be constructed for Tonquin, It is 
stated that France has informed the powers 
that any ships attempting to land arms in 
Anam will be liable to seizure. The Soir be- 
lieves that this is a warning specially leveled 
at large exports of arma from American ports, 


. A meeting of the delegates from Limerick, 
Clare and Tipperary counties, Ireland, was held 
in Limerick laat Wednesday, to establish 
branches of the National League. Four hundred 
persons were present, A resolution was passed 
declaring that judicial rents are rack rents, and 
that the meeting was convinced that a couple of 
successive bad harvests must lead to a general 
strike against judicial renta, A priest presided 
over the meeting. 


.. James McDermott, who was arrested ro- 
cently on board the steamer ‘City of Montreal,” 
on the arrival of that vessel in Liverpool, was 
brought up fora hearing on Tuesday of last 
week, He was remanded after evidence had 
beon given, showing that he had been seen 
with Dalton, the convicted conspirator, examin- 
ing various public buildings. 


.-The London Standard states that the 
dispatches received from Madagascar fully con- 
firm the first accounts of the differences between 
the French and English at Tamatave. “ Should 
France,” says The Standard, “ not offer explan- 
ations England, must, no doubt, demand them.” 
Rear-Admiral Galibar has been appointed to 
succeed Admiral Pierre as commander of the 
French in Madagascar, 


. It is reported from Valparaiso that a tele- 
gram has been received from the Chilian Minister 
at Wasbington to the effect that the United States 
Government would recognize the Iglesias Govern- 
ment as soon as he holds Lima, 


. There have been anti-Jewish outbreaks at 
Paulograd and Rostow, Russia. The disorders 
were promptly oe and the 
instigators were arrested. 


... Returns of the fecent elections in France 
for members of the Councils-General show a 
net Republican gain of sixty-three, 
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good faith. 
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PROHIBITION AND PRACTICAL 
POLITICS. 


WE are no enemies of impracticability in 
politics. We understand that not only is 
the ‘‘one with God” an actual majority, 
but that, if the one will stand by his posi- 
tion, he will grow to be a visible majority 
among men. That is the way thata few Abo- 
litionists grew into the Liberty Party, and 
the Liberty Party into the Yree Soil Party, 
and the Free Soil Party into the Republican 
Party with its long history of triumph. This 
is, in American history, the one great ex- 
ample of impracticable politics proved prac- 
tical; an example which no sanguine theo- 
rizer tires of quoting. 

Of course the Prohibition candidate for 
governor of Minnesota makes the most of 
the example and its principle in the letter 
of rebuke which we publish this week. That 
is all there is to say, and he says it well 
enough, telling how ‘‘ the weak things of the 
world”—we have heard the quotation be- 
fure—‘‘confound the things which are 
mighty.” But as the poor are not all alike, 
there being the Lord's poor, the Devil’s 
poor and the poor devils, so there are vari- 
eties of ‘‘ weak things,” and when God 
wishes to confound any ‘‘ mighty things,” 
he selects his ‘‘ weak” instruments with dis- 
crimination. The woman’s temperance 
crusade is evidently one of his chosen in- 
struments. We see no evidence that 
Charles Evans Holt with all his allied politi- 
cal prohibitionists is either called or chosen 
for that purpose. 

The Abolitionists did right to separate 
and form a new party. Why? Because 
they could do nothing else. They were 





not wanted in either of the old parties. The sells ‘‘ antiques.” Some of them are prob 


Whigs did not want them; the Democrats 
did not want them. They had to go by 
themselves, because they could work in 
neither party. Both parties were hopelessly 
agreed to prevent all legislation, except in 
the interest of slavery. 

The case with temperance legislation is 
quite different. Men in both parties are 
willing to take up the temperance question 
and legislate upon it. Nobodyis read out 
of his party for urging prohibition or home 
protection or restrictive taxation. In the 
Northern States the major part of the 
Republican Party, and, in the South 
a very large part of the Democratic Party 
are in fav~r of severe repression. Several 
states have inaugurated total prohibition, 
and others severe restriction. In Iowa 
the people, chiefly Republicans, have once 
enacted total prohibition, and are now re- 
peating their interdict as fast as circum- 
stances will allow. In Minnesota the same 
good work is going on, and the Republican 
Party is doing its part in it. There is abso- 
lutely no comparison with the state of pub- 
lic and political sentiment on the slavery 
question thirty-five years ago. Itis a case 
of utter contrast. _ 

Therefore, we not only see no use fora 
political temperance party, but we do see 
that itis as mischievous as itis uncalled 
for. In such states as Ohio and Minnesota, 
where effective temperance legislation can 
be speedily hoped for from the Republican 
Party, its only task is to weaken the tem- 
perance element in that party, to endanger its 
success, and to imperil or impede temperance 
legislation. It is across the path of right- 
eous practical methods, of righteous prac- 
tical politics. We will not say that itis the 
refuge of cross-eyed, oblique-witted, dream- 
walking or sleep-talking visionaries in 
ethics but we will say that men who are 
wise and sober-minded, as well as earnest, 
are, with few knownexceptions, found else- 
where. 

What chiefly passes for an argument with 
the little so-called political party of Prohi- 
bitionists is the assertion that prohibition is 
so exclusively right that, as Candidate Holt 
says, ‘‘every Christian voter ought to insist 
that this grand remedy be tried.” By this he 
means that every Christian should insist on 
total prohibition, and work for and accept 
nothing less, even though he knows that 
total prohibition cannot be had, and that it 
could not be enforced if enacted. We can 
only say that this is supremely silly. Re- 
forms go by stages. You cannot get total 
prohibition till you have proved partial 
prohibition a success or a failure. If abso- 
lute prohibition is an absolute good, then 
pirtial prohibition—whatever name you 
give to it, high license or local option—is a 
partial good. If that can be had and will 
shut up half the dram-shops, then for 
Heaven's sake give us that as a step to the 
better thing. The man who cannot vote 
for partial prohibition by taxation because 
somebody has givenit the misleading name 
of license, is too short-sighted to forego 
glasses. 

Therefore Candidate Holt does not con- 
vince us with all his piousness and Scrip- 
ture. So far as we can we will make the 
temperance issue a question for good citi- 
zens in both parties. We will do our best 
to put it into the platform and campaign in 
every state, and we hope our Democratic 
friends will do the same. We wiil vote for 
total prohibition in the jegislature, and when 
that fails we will vote for the next best thfng 
that will carry the public sentiment which 
we are helping our good sisters to educate. 


SAPPHIRA AND SHAPIRA. 


Nor all converted Je Jews carry a character 
above contumely. Ben Wade once de- 
scribed Judah P. Benjamin as a Jew with 
Egyptian principles. It has been asserted 
that Benjamin Disraeli was descended from 
the impentitent thief. There is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that Shapira is a lineal 
descendant of Sapphira, and that he has 
retained her name. His first name we do 
not know. Probably it is Ananias. Like 
his ancestors he is a converted Jew. He 
resides in Jerusalem, the ancestral home of 
the family, whose reputation he maintains 
with singular conscientiousness. 

Mr. Shapira has a shop in Jerusalem 
much frequented by travelers, to whom he 





ably genuine. Others aremanufactured for 
him by a Jewish rascal named Selim, and 
we do not know how many other of his con- 
federates. But this Shapira differs from 
other dealers in forged antiquities by his 
enterprise and ambition. He has had one 
great success which makes the Berlin 
Museum the laughing stock of Europe. He 
sold to it, for a very handsome sum, on the 
recommendation of a thick-witted com- 
mittee of Orientalists, a collection of forged 
‘*Moabite” antiquities, inscriptions, jars, 
images and obscenities, which had been 
rejected as palpable frauds even here in 
poor, ignorant America. Since then he has 
been casting about for some greater catch; 
and now he presents his eighth century 
B.C. Moabite Deuteronomy (!) and asks the 
British Museum to give him a million 
pounds for it. 

We have no patience to read or print the 
account of his *‘ great discovery.” It is as 
bad as ‘‘ Wilford Hall,” and as preposterous. 
That Dr. Ginsburg has the least hit of faith 
in the genuineness of the parchment leaves 
we do not for a moment believe. It would 
be dignifying «a contemptible fraud too 
much to publish the specimens which have 
been given to the press. 

Let a few things be noticed. It was easy 
to recognize the other ‘* Moabite” forgeries, 
because the inscriptions lacked congruity. 
The letters were good Phenician, but they 
belonged to the styles of different centuries. 
The forger had the alphabets, but he had 
them mixed. Now Mr. Shapira has learned 
better, and his manuscript agrees by the 
happy accident of its being of just the date 
of the Moabite stone, which is the only 
specimen of old Moabite extant. Happening 
to be of just that one date of all dates, it 
escapes detection by this paleographic test. 
But it ison parchment, and was found in 
the possession of the Arabs of the Moab 
region. Why did those wild, wandering 
Arabs keep it? They knew nothing about 
what it was. They could not read a word 
of the writing concealed even from scholars’ 
eyes under black dirt. Where have they 
kept it all these centuries? They have no 
boxes to keep such a treasurein. Those 
Arabs are perfectly well-known and their 
habits. Such a useless bundle they would 
have burned with their camel chips for 
fuel. Then what an absurd text is this 
travesty on the Commandments? It is only 
the production of some rascal of a young 
German University scholar, Christian or 
Jew, who has abused Geiger or Wellhausen, 
and put into Hebrew, for the joke of it, an 
imaginary text. Then Mr. Sapphira has hired 
some impecunious Jew to write it all off in 
the Mesha Moabite text on parchment; and 
then he has rubbed it and scrubbed it and 
torn it and worn it and dried it and fried it 
and soaked it and smoked it until it looks 
older and blacker than the clouted shoes of 
the Gibeonites. Those clouted shoes took 
in Joshua; but we do not believe that the 
British Museum will be deceived easily into 
believing that a dozen pages of parchment 
could have been carried around safely for 
twenty-five centuries in the tents of wander- 
ing Bedaween. 

If we could have the ear of Mr. Shapira 
fora moment we would not crop it, as it 
was an earlier custom to treat those of his 
avocation—for he is an amusing fellow— 
but we would suggest to him that he has 
made an error of judgment this time. No- 
body wants his Moabite commandments. 
They are not marketable. But there are 
some very desirable things just in his line 
which nobody could find so well as he. 
We don’t refer to the lust books of Livy, 
for they are Latin, and he is not much on 
Latin; nor would we have him seek the 
Greek desiderata, for Simonides has an- 
ticipated him there. But there is a fine 
field for him in Hebrew relics if he 
would only put his mind to it wisely. 
Why will he not seek and find— 
no one else could find it so easily—the 
Hebrew original of Matthew? It would 
be wortha million pounds to give us the 
Ebionite Gospel. Or what a discovery it 
would be to find for us in the bottom of 
Jacob’s Well a parchment copy of the 
Book of Jashar. We would go wild over 
it. Or, best of all, he might set his 
Bedaween to work about the talus of Mount 
Sinai and get the fragments of the tables of 
the Law which Moses broke; or find some- 





where about Jerusalem those duplicate 
tables that were lost in the ruins when ark 
and temple were overthrown. Really the 
field is large, and, what is more to the 
point, may be profitable. We have no 
question that Mr. Sapphira would find 
ways to make these discoveries if he should 
set out. 


to 


SOME QUESTIONS. 


Tue able professor of Latin in one of 
our best New England colleges takes us to 
task somewhat sharply, though his letter 
was not intended for print. He says it is 
not true that ‘* boys are sent out of college 
after half a dozen years’ study of Latin and 
Greek.” These are his ‘‘ facts” : 

1. College boys in thix country don’t have 
“half a dozen years’ study of Latin andGreck.” 
In most academies each of these languages is 
studied not more than half the time for three 
years, and in the best of them not more than 
half ihe time for four years, in a very few high 
schools somewhat less than half the time for 
five years. In this college (and I may take it the 
same is essentially true of the other New Eng- 
land colleges) each of these languages is a re- 
quired study only two thirds of one year and 
one third of a second year. 

2. In England and Germany each of these lan- 
guages has at least twice the time given to it in 
the educational courses that it has in this coun- 
try ; and I think the facts would show that it has 
much more than twice. 

8. English and German students, during the 
time of all their long courses are tanght a “‘ great 
deal more” (not “ less”) ‘of the grammar,” and 
of the “niceties of subjunctives and optative: 
and quantities ” than students in this country. 

4. English and German students at the end of 
their classical courses of study have a knowledg: 
of Latin and Greek that amounts to something 
that is worth having. 

Of course there are defects in the methods pur- 
sued in this country; but too great thorough- 
ness and precision are not among them. 

Does not every scholar know that to learn to 
converse in a lamguage you must live among 
those whose vernacular it is, and learn to think 
in it ani get the car trained to the sound of it as 
spoken, waich is a totally different thing from 
the cramming and parrot-like repetition of a set 
of colloquial phrases a la the Sauveur method ? 

And where will you go to hear classical Latin 
as a vernacular? Suppose you do avoid the 
‘vicious way of learning Latin and Greek which 
has infected our colleges,” and have ‘‘a great 
deal less of the grammar and a great deal more of 
the language” taught, and have the pupils get a 
colloquial master of Latin—-how much nearer 
will you be to an ability to read and appreciate 
the *‘ Oluentius,” or “‘De Natura Deorum” of 
Cicero, or Lucretius, or Quintilian, or Juvenal, or 
Tacitus? Scarcely one whit, I venture to say. 

Is it nothing to master the structure of two 
languages, each in a certain sense a perfect 
specimen of language, both theoretically as a 
scientific acquisition, and practically in applica- 
tion to the use of our own language with pre- 
cision and force ? 

After the recent gush of Adams nonsense, let’s 
have a spasin of sense on the question of classic- 
al studies; or, at least, give the public the 
actual facts as to the time given to Latin and 
Greek, and be fair in arguing upon them. 

We reply with afew questions: 

Adding up the years spent in studying 
the Latin and Greek languages in the “ re- 
quired” courses, if it does not make ‘half 
a dozen years” how much does it fall short 
of it? 

How many years are devoted to these 
languages by those who take them as “‘ elec- 
tives” in addition to the ‘required ” term of 
study? 

Can the better class of classical scholars, 
those who take these languages as ‘‘elec- 
tives,” generally read Lucretius and Quin- 
tilian and Juvenal and Tacitus with com- 
fort, for literary pleasure, without tedious 
use of dictionary, at the end of their col- 
lege course? 

Can their sisters after a shorter education 
in French at a boarding school, studying 
in a different method, the ‘‘ Sauveur 
method,” or something like it, forced to 
write and talk the language, read Dumas 
or Hugo or Taine with ease and pleasure? 

Is the chief purpose of learning Latin and 
Greek to get command of the literatures of 
the language, or of the philology of the lan- 
guage? Do we want men who shall know 
classics as Milton did, or as Porsen did ? 

Is it true asis asserted in a famous old 
tractate ‘‘ Of Education”: 


“Though a linguist should pride himself to have 
all the tongues that Babel cleft the world with, 
yet if he have not studied the solid things in 
them as well as the words and lexicons, he were 
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nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man, 
as any yeoman or tradesman competently wise 
in his mother dialect only” ? 





ARE THEY CONSCIOUS FALSE- 
HOODS? 


Tuis amazing statement from The Cath- 
olic Times is running the rounds of the 
Catholic press : 

“The failure of Protestant missionaries to 
Christianize any heathen nation is due to the fact 
that our Lord did not include them in his com- 
mand to the whole Apostles: ‘Go, teach all 
nations.’ We have in the United States about 
150,000 Catholic Indians. Two-thirds of the 
native Christians of India are Catholics. This 
shows the superiority of Catholicity in mission- 
ary work; for in both instances its Protestant 
rival has had not only the favor of the Govern- 
ment, but the advantage of an unlimited mission 
fund. The Protestant missionary with his wife 
and family is a stumbling-block to the cause of 
Christianity.” 

This contains as many untruths as state- 
ments. 

The Catholic Indians in this country are 
not 150,000, but scarcely 35,000, not half 
the number of the Protestant Indians. 
Protestant missicns to the Indians havehad 
no special favor from the Government. The 
report just received that Sitting Bull is to 
be baptized into the Catholic Church is very 
likely true. Only Catholic missionaries are 
stationed at his agency, and the Govern- 
ment agentis a Catholic, an admirable man, 
so useful and efficient that, at the request 
of General Armstrong, of Hampton, a Con- 
gregational deacon of Connecticut has sup- 
plemented his inadequate Government 
silary to keep him in the service. At the 
time when the Indian agencies were divided 
among the religious bodies the Catholics 
got their full share, and all they could man- 
age. They complained, and so did Prot- 
estants. 

The statement that two-thirds of the 
native Christians of India are Catholics is 
not so great an exaggeration. The number 
is really about three-fifths. Nine-tenths of 
them were Catholics thirty years ago. All 
of them, we may say, were Catholics sixty 
years ago. At the present rate of increase 
the native Protestants will outnumber 
the Catholicsin about fifteen years. The 
Catholics make no increase. There were 
as many sixty years ago as there are now. 
As regards special favor of the Government 
Protestants have not had it, while Catho- 
lics have. The Catholics got their converts 
—they had more, we think, then than now 
—while the Portuguese were established at 
Goa, where Xavier entered India, and con- 
trolled the whole coast from Cape Com- 
orin to China. Immense numbers were 
converted by means as much compulsory 
as persuasive. Protestant missions have 
not had that advantage. The Government 
for a long time kept them out of the coun- 
try on every pretext, and has never given 
them any special favor. The present 
Governor-General of India is a Roman 
Catholic. 

We do not see what is the use of making 
such misrepresentations. Do not our Cath- 
olic friends know the facts? Do they really 
imagine that the great missionary successes 
of the present day come through their mis- 
sions? They know that Catholicism in India 
is stagnant. It makes no progress. They 
know that Protestantism is enterprising 
and aggressive. Where are the current con- 
quests of Catholicism? Is it Catholic missions 
that arerenovating Madagascar? Is it Cath- 
olic missions that are stirring Japan? Are 
the civilized tribes of our Indian Territory 
Catholic or Protestant? Let us own the facts 
and tell the truth. 


A PLEA FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 
IN INDIA. 


Tue letter which the Anglican Bishops in 
India issued a few months ago, and to which 
we called attention at the time, is being 
widely circulated. We hear of its being 
translated into Marathi, and of its reaching 
many Protestant missionaries. The letter 
which is signed by eight bishops is addressed 
“to all of every race and religion in 
India and Ceylon.” Its object is to set 
forth the Church of England, with its doc- 
trines, its organizations and its sacraments, 
as superior to every other system ; or, rather, 
it does not admit of any comparison with 
other systems, but claims that the Church 
of England is the only organization which 





is authorized to convey the blessings of the 
Gospel to the people of this land. The 
Bishops say : 

“We proclaim one body of Truth as we have 
received it, with the Divine Scriptures from 
which it is derived, handed down through gen- 
eration after generation of men whose lives it 
has sanctified. And along with this Truth, as 
the divinely appointed security for its continu- 
ing unchanged, we hand on, as we have received, 
the one framework of Apostolic organization 
which has preserved the Truth to our times. 
And we claim therewith to transmit, by the lay- 
ing on of hands, the authority to preach this 
one truth and administer the sacraments by 
which itis applied, as we ourselves have received 
that authority by laying on of the hands of 
those before us, to whom it had come down 
from the Apostles of Jesus Christ. This Truth, 
thus preserved, administered with this authority, 
is God’s gift to India by the English Church.” 


The thousands of preachers in India who 
do not belong to the Church of England, 
are thus represented as preaching an wnau- 
thorized Gospel in an unauthorized manner. 

One of the bishops, Bishop French, of 
Lahore, refused to sign the letter because 
he did not believe that the claim of the 
Church should be put so exclusively, nor 
that even by implication the vast body of 
missionaries in India not of the Anglican 
communion should be treated as unauthor- 
ized preachers of the Gospel. 

The letter states that the organization of 
the Church of England may be changed in 
certain non-essential particulars, to adapt 
it to the peculiar conditions of the people 
of India, but its principles and its advan- 
tages are the same for all. 

‘*We do not aim at imposing upon an Indian 
Church anything which is distinctively English 
or even European. The Word, the Sacraments, 
the Episcopal Ministry, these arc unchangeable, 
They belong to no age or country.” 

Can anything surpass the cool assumption 
contained in these last sentences? The 
Bishop ranks with the Word of God and the 
Sacraments, among the essentials of the 
Christian system. 

A native paper, the Dnyanodaya, makes 
the following comments upon this letter: 

“Tf this address will lead « few, or many, to 
accept Christ, we shall rejoice. But we regret to 
say that the character of this letter seems ill 
suited to accomplish this, For the claims of the 
Anglican Church and not of Christ are its chief 
object, and according to our knowledge of human 
nature and the Bible, such are not the motives 
which will lead men to be sorry for their sins 
and to look to Christ for salvation, nor even to 
look to the Church of England as the instrument 
to lead them to Christ. Moreover it will tend tu 
hinder Hindus and Mussulmans who may read it 
from coming to Christ by its attempt to depreciate 
the efforts and efficiency of the large body of 
Christians who are not members of the Anglican 
Church, and who are trying to lead men to Christ. 
How indignant these dignitaries would be if 
these other Christians should try to belittle them 
before non-Christians.” 

But nctwithstanding the assumed supe- 
riority of the Church of England over all 
other Christian organizations, and of the 
Bishops over all other Christian workers, 
the fact that Non-conformist missionaries 
have been able to accomplish something 
is acknowledged as follows in the letter: 

‘We thankfully .cknowledge the great works 
of love and power which have been and are be- 
ing carried on in every part of the land by 
bodies of Christians not of our communion. Yet 
we seem to perceive among these what we our- 
selves keenly feel—a sense of the loss which all 
sustain through separation. And we believe 
that the inheritance of Catholic truth and organ- 
ization, which has come down to our times by 
the means of the Church of England, has come 
down in His Providence to our times for the 
good of all, and is especially fitted to meet bis 
purposes for all this land.” 

Here is a plea for unity; but it is that all 

should be unitedin the Churchof England! 

There is no missionary body in India that 
is more sectarian and that does more to pre- 
vent unity than the High Church portion of 
the Churcn of England. The various mis- 
sionary societies in India work in harmuny 

with each other with the exception of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 

andasmall body of German Lutherans in the 

south. The Church Missionary Society, 

which represents the Evangelical School of 
the English Church, works generally in har-. 
mony with its neighbors, and its able organ, 

the Ohurch Missionary Intelligencer, openly 

rebukes the spirit of the letter. It says: 

“Is the object simed at in the Pastoral the 
noblest object which the Bishops could have 





aimed at? We cannot but feel that if it had been 
written rather from the standpoint of our com- 
mon Christianity, dwelling on the love of God 
for his wandering children, on the great  re- 
demption wrought out by that love, and on the 
message of that love to the world, such an ap- 
peal from the Bishops must have had great 
weight with thoughtful Hindus and Mohammed- 
ans, and might have stirred up many Chris- 
tians, English and native, to more zealous efforts 
for the evangelization of those around them. 
But this would have necessitated the admission 
that God is sending his message to India—as a 
matter of fact, and whether we like it or not—by 
others as well as by ourselves. We are all at the 
present time rejoicing at the wonderful growth 
of Christianity in India in the last ten years, as 
shown by the recent decennial statistics ; but it 
would be both unjust and ungenerous to forget 
that three-fourths of the Protestant missionaries 
and more than half the Protestant native Chris- 
tians, do not belong to our communion, If these 
non-Anglican missionaries have not ‘transmitted,’ 
and if these non-Anglican native Christians have 
not received,what the Pastoral terms ‘the essen- 
tial body of truth,’ what becomes of the boasted 
progress of Christianity ? But if they have, then 
a more cordial recognition of the fact on the part 
of the Bishops would, we verily believe, have been 
more honorable to the Church of England, and 
have tended in a far greater degree to commend 
her to the People of India.” 

But the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel ignores other Christian missionaries ; 
it enters into fieldsalready »ccupied by other 
societies and does its best to draw away 
their converts, and then, through its Bish- 
ops, it enters a plea for unity. 

This spirit was illustrated afew weeks 
ago by one of the Bishops whose name is 
signed to the letter under review. A mis- 
sionary of the American Marathi Mission 
was stopping at a hill station during the 
hot season, and was accustomed.to hold 
services in English on the Sabbath. It was 
announced that the Bishop of Bombay 
would be at the station on a certain Sab- 
bath to hold services and administer the 
communion. As the Church people had no 
suitable place for meeting, the American 
missionary volunteered to give up his own 
services for the day and invite the Bishop 
to occupy the mission chapel. The Bishop 
sent a written reply to this offer, accepting 
it with thanks, but expressing his regret 
that he could not invite the American Mis- 
sionary to come with them to the Lord’s 
table. So great alack of courtesy, not to say 
decency, would have justified the with- 
drawal of the invitation. 
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CAPTURING AN EPISCOPAL PAL- 
ACE AND ITS FUNDS. 


Turk has been going on in Brussels, 
Belgium, this Summer, a remarkable eccle- 
siustical, or rather criminal trial. It is an- 
nounced by cable that it has ended in a ver- 
dict of acquittal, which would seem to be 
quite as remarkable as the facts in the case, 
of which we will give a brief account. 

Canon Bernard was arraigned for purloin- 
ing about 5,000,000 francs in money and 
stocks from the Episcopal‘ Palace of 
Tournai. The history of the case reaches 
back to the accession of Leo. XIII, and 
grows out of the division among the Bel- 
gian Catholics with respect to the new Bel- 
gian constitution. The Cardinal Archbishop 
of Malines and other prelates devoted to 
the moderate policy of the new Pope, were 
willing to accept such compromises with the 
Government as did not involve the surren- 
der of important Church principles. On 
the other side were ranged the Bishop of 
Tournai, Mgr. Dumont, and one or two 
others who held unflinchingly to the Syllabus 
and the decrees of the Church and opposed 
every compromise. Bishop Dumont’s op- 
position was active and very troublesome, 
and it was deemed desirable to get him out 
of the way. To this end he was pro- 
nounced insane by the ecclesiastical author- 
ities, and in 1879 his bishopric was filled by 
the appointment of Mgr. Du Rousseaux as 
administrator, Mgr. Dumont simply re- 
taining the title of Bishop, without 
spiritual or ecclesiastical authority. 
Mgr. Dumont, however, refused to deliver 
his palace and the keys; and how to obtain 
possession of them wasthe question which 
the Papal Nuncio at Brussels undertook to 
solve. The Bishop was a wealthy man and 
his private moneys as well as the diocesan 
were locked up in the palace vaults. To 
get him out of ‘the palace a revolt was ar- 
ranged in the Seminary at Tournai. He 
went to the Seminary to quell it and while 


he was absent Canon Bernard, together 
with a locksmith and several priests, forced 
his way into the Episcopal residence and 
took possession of it for Mgr. Du Rous- 
seaux,and puta guard upon the vaults. 
On his return Mgr. Dumont found him- 
self locked out of the offices. He was 
treated as a prisoner in the palace and 
shortly withdrew, in consequence, to his 
private estate at Villers-Perwin. 


Mgr. Dumont’s appeals for reinstatement 
were denied both by the Nuncio and the 
Pope. Some months later(in 1880) he began 
legal proceedings to obtain possession of the 
vaults and of the palace. When, however, 
the seals of the court were put on the 
palace the safes were found to be empty 
and the offices were in the greatest dis- 
order. Monseigneur Du  Rousseaux 
affirmed on oath that nothing belonging to 
Monseigneur Dumont had been taken 
away. All the funds had been confided to 
Canon Bernard, into whose house, near 
the Seminary, they had been transported. 
In the course of the law proceedings, 
Monseigneur Du Rousseaux declared that 
Bishop Dumont had squandered the dio- 
cesan treasury and left the safes completely 
empty. The Court of Cassation ruled, 
however, in 1881, that the seals had to be 
maintained, as Monseigneur Du Rousseaux 
had taken possession cf the Episcopal 
Palace in the absence of Bishop Dumont 
and had ordered no inventory to be made. 

The next development in this singular 
case was the offer to Mgr. Dumont, in Jan- 
uary, 1882, by a Montreal lawyer, to return 
his property, which Canon Bernard had 
taken to America, for a commission of forty 
per cent. The offer was accepted. The 
Canon had taken all the property save 
900,000 francs with him to America, and 
had been remitting from time to time to 
Mgr. Du Rousseaux. The lawyer took 
1,500,000 francs to Brussels, where he was 
arrested, but subsequently released on the 
ground that his mind was not sound. He 
made his escape to America, and the Belgian 
Government demanded the extradition by 
the United States of Canon Bernard. A 
representative of the Brussels courts was 
then sent to this country where he found 
and took back another large installment of 
the funds. A second trip resulted in ob- 
taining still another Jarge amount, the last 
of the stolen property. 

Canon Bernard, on being extradited, was 
arraigned in Brussels for breach of trust 
though his counsel claimed that he could 
only, under the extradition, be held for con- 
cealment of funds. The testimony was 
abundant, but contradictory. Mgr. Du 
Rousseaux, the Administrator of the See, de- 
clared that he had directed Canon Bernard 
to remove and conceal the funds, but not to 
take them out of the country. He trusted 
him and believed him capable. The Vicar- 
General of Tournai gave very damaging 
testimony as to the previous record of 
the accused. The result of the investiga- 
tion, the cable tells us, is the acquittal of 
Bernard, but whether on a technical point, 
or because of favoritism, is not stated. 


Let us gather some of the points of the 
case: 1. A liberal policy on the part of the 
Church toward a strong constitutional Gov- 
ernment, like that of Belgium, is dictated 
by sound wisdom. But so base a trick as 
that by which Mgr. Dumont was thrust 
out of his bishopric, will retard instead of 
advancing that policy. It is quite unworthy 
of the liberality and intelligence of Leo 
XIII. There is no reasonable doubt but 
that Bishop Dumont is perfectly sane and 
has been perfectly sane. 2. Mgr. Du Rous- 
seaux and his man, Canon Bernard, seemed 
to suppose that if they got possession of 
the wealth they believed to be stored in the 
vaults of the Palace, they were sufficiently 
in possession of the bishopric. They went 
about their work as thieves do, got the 
plunder and hid it at once. Honesty de- 
manded an inventory, but an inventory 
would have deprived them of the funds 
temporarily. They must submit to be 
judged according to their conduct. 8. Canon 
Bernard fled with the money to America, 
and seems to have thought that he might 
handle it as though it were his own. 4. 
Mgr. Dumont ought to be reimstated in his 
see. 5. The Catholic Chureh has been los- 
ing strength in Belgium quite too fast in 
these late years to be able to afford more 





such scandals as this. 
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Etlitoriat Motes, 


Tux Christian Advocate gives some admirable 
answers to questions of correspondents. Here is 
one in reply to a Methodist who had moved into 
a place where there was no Methodist church, 
and where he joined a Congregational church, 
He asks if he did right, Saye The Advocate: 

“It depends on the nature o° the charch. If tt is 

an Evangelical Congregationa) church, whose minis- 
ter preaches the evangelical doctrines, and whose 
spirit is devout and fervent, and there is no church 
of your own denomination there, you should by all 
means join the church, It is an error to perpetuate 
denominational isolation without reason, You did 
nghtto joinit. If a Methodist church should ever 
be established in the place, you can then with pro- 
priety connect yourself with it.” 
Quite right. And so if a Congregationalist should 
move intoa place where there was only a Method- 
ist church he should join it; that is, if it is an 
Evangelical Methodist church, where the minis- 
ter preaches evangelical doctrines and has a de- 
vout and fervent spirit. Even if he is not quite 
no devout as the pastor of the Congregational 
church of which the man had been a member, 
it would be well not to reject the Church on 
that account. If a Congregational church 
should be estublished he could withdraw ; that is, 
if itdo not imperil the church which has the 
prior right to the field. 


A Frenen writer, M. Andre Berthet, has 
issued a “ Lay Catechism” for the instruction 
of young agnostics, some of the 
questions and answers : 

“Q. What is God?” 

* A, I don’t know.” 

“@, Who created the world?” 

“A, I don’t know.” 

“qq Whence comes humanity, and whither does 
it go?”’ 

“A, I don’t know.” 

“Q. When and how did man come on earth?” 

“A, IT don’t know.” 

“Q. What will become of us after death?” 

* A, I don’t know.” 

“qQ. Are you not ashamed of your ignorance?” 

“A. There can be no shame in being ignorant of 

what no one could know.” 
We now understand a passage of Scripture. The 
ox knoweth his owner; but the ass knows only 
his master’s crib, without knowing his master, 
and that is the case with M. Berthet. He knows 
the crib where he gets his food, but not the Mas- 
ter who provides it. 


Here are 


Ovun position on the color-line question ought 
surely by this time to be understood. But it seems 
not to be in some quarters, The Cristian Sun 
of Raleigh, N. C., spoke of us as favoring, 
“impliedly” at least, “‘one church for white 
and colored people to worship in,” and said 
we could not know much of “real Southern 
life.” We rephed that we knew something of 
Southern opinion and prejudice, and that it 
is only prejudice which rigorousy separates 
whites and blacks into distinct churches. Now 
The Christian Sun returns to the subject at 
great length. It says, among other things, 
that when they were slaves the blacks worshiped 
with the whites, and it then goes on to. explain 
why they do not now: 

“Then they ciaimed no right except to worship at 
the altar with us, Now they are citizens and have the 
same rights in governing their interests, At this 
point trouble would come, their tastes and habits 
being so unlike the white peopie’s. . « Weare 
debtors to the colored people (but that) is no reason 
why we should bring ourselves to their jevel by 
bringing them into our churches and mixing with 
them, especially when they ask the privilege of wor- 
shiping in their own house and Sabbath home.” 
This shows what has so often been shown before 
that the question is one of social standing. Now 
this is a matter we have never sought to inter- 
fere with, Every man has the indefeasible right 
to choose his own associates, and those whom he 
does not choose have no ground of complaint. 
His parlor is bis own. The mixing of the races 
in church is not a social question. The church 
is nota social club. It has no business with 
social questions as such, and social differences 
are entirely out of place in church. Do we not 
know, the Sun asks, that the colored people pre- 
fer to be by themselves? Certainly we do. And 
we know the reasons, too. One reason iv, they 
know that the whites not only don’t want them, 
but won't have them in theirchurches. That 
alone is a sufficient explanation of the “ pref- 
erence.” But thereisasecond. Says the Sun: 


“If THe INDEPENDENT doubts this, let him come 
South and undertake to worship with a colored con- 
gregation a few Sabbaths, If he thinks their boist- 
erous shouting, their heavy grunts, tight-squeezing 
hugs and their many peculiarities in worship will 
not disturb and even break up his most devotional 
feelings, then may he defend his side of the ques- 
tion.” 

We donot like this kind of worship any better 
than does the Sun. The Negro ought to be taught 
better. He ought to be taught to worship God 
decently and in order. He ought to be tanght 
that true religion does not consist in shouting 
and leaping and getting up an excitement; but 
that it means a sober, godly life. The More igno- 
rant and superstitious of the blacks prefer to be 





by themselves that they may carry on these 
orgies. We say it would be better for them not 
to be by themselves because of that fact. If they 
were taken into churches with the whites, no 
doubt they would feel under restraint, but it is 
just the school they would need. Not only ought 
no church to close its doors against any race or 
color, because of the universality of the Gospel 
and the brotherhood of man, but in the South 
where millions of Negroes are in moral wretched- 
ness the so-called white churches should invite 
and even urge colored members to comein. The 
Sun intimates that perhaps when the Negro is 
better prepared, when he is educated, elevated 
and refined, mixed churches may come. But 
how is he to be educated and refined without the 
necessary contact with the educated and refined 
element? Can he raise himself by his boot- 
straps ? 

Ir will be fifty years ago on October 2d since 
the organization of the New York City Anti- 
slavery Society in Chatham Street Chapel. 
Clinton Hall had been engaged for the occasion, 
but during the day big placards were posted 
about the city calling citizens together to break 
up the meeting. Accordingly the trustees of 
Clinton Hall refused to allow the meeting to be 
held there, and Lewis Tappan, a trustee of 
Chatham Street Chapel, suggested that they meet 
there, Personal notices were sent around, and 
at the hour appointed fifty determined men were 
present. An immen%e concourse of well-dressed 
ruftians gathered in front of Tammany Hall, 
preparatory to an attack on the chapel, and 
Arthur Tappan and Lewis Tappan passed 
through the crowd unobserved, The sexton of 
the chapel locked the iron gate and gave the key 
to Lewis Tappan, who went in and told the 
meeting they must hurry up or the mob would 
disperse them, So John Rankin, a merchant, 
was made chairman, and the business was 
** railroaded” through. A constitution previously 
prepared was hastily adopted, Arthur Tappan 
chosen president, Elizur Wright, Jr., correspond- 
ing secretary, C. W. Denison, recording secre- 
tary, and Joshua Leavitt, Isaac E. Hopper, 
Abraham L. Cox, Lewis Tappan and William 
Goodell a board of managers, The meeting was 
adjourned, the keys given to the sexton, and the 
members retired through a rear entrance to the 
strect. As they went out a man came in 
with a dagger and a light. The sexton 
blew out his light, and left him to 
find his way out as he could. But the sturdy 
Quaker, Isaac T, Hopper, refused to retire. He 
went to the front entrance, and boldly faced the 
mob, a8 with shouts and threats they entered. 
They seized a Negro, called him Brother Tap- 
pan, and put him in the chair, and bade him 
make a speech, He began: ‘ Gentlemen, I am 
not used to making speeches, and don’t pretend 
to know how. But I do know one or two things. 
One is that God hath made of one blood all 
nations. Another is that all men are created 
equal, and are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights—among them life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” ‘That 
will do,” cried his impatient hearers, Joshua 
Leavitt and Lewis Tappan devoted the night to 
preparing an account of the proceedings and 
sending copies to all the papers, and the next 
morning the readers were surprised to find in 
the same journal an account of how the meeting 
had been put down, and also,an official account 
of the doings of the meeting and the organiza- 
tion of the society. The fiftieth anniversary of 
the organization will be celebrated October 2d, 
in the Broadway Tabernacle Church, and all 
surviving Abolitionists and the relatives of those 
deceased are invited to attend, and also to notify 
Albert O. Wilcox, 55 Liberty Street, New York 
City. Tae INDEPENDENT has special reason to 
remember the day. Joshua Leavitt was one of 
the editors of Tue INDEPENDENT from the be- 
ginning, and our relations to Arthur Tappan and 
Lewis Tappan were very intimate, 

Some recent discussions have brought into 
prominence the difference in the use of the word 
“Protestants” when used by English and by 
German writers, Although these latter employ 
the word in the same wide sense in which we 
are accustomed to use it, yet in reality, through 
a number of historical causes, its meaning has 
been very much abridged and its old accep- 
tation lost. Originally used at the Diet at 
Spires, in 1529, to designate those who protested 
against the plans-of the Church and State that 
looked to the annihilation of everything that 
had so far been done in the line of reformation, 
it has an honorable birth. It, however, never 
found favor with the early Reformers, for the sim- 
ple reason that it is a merely negative appella- 
tion. They did not want their work to be 
looked upon simply as a negation of Roman 
Catholic errors, but rather as a restoration of 
evangelical truth ; not merely or principally as 
destructive but rather constructive. They ac- 
cordingly preferred the name ‘Evangelical ” 
Church, and that is the name now used and 
favored by the conservative Ohurch of the 
Facherland. It is the official title of the state 
Churches and Church authorities, At their uni- 
versities there are no Protestant faculties, but 
Evangelical faculties. In the German the word 





“ Protestant” has retained its negative mean- 
ing, and is almost exclusively employed 
by that theological school which lives on 
negations. The Protestantenbund is an organi- 
zation of professors, pastors and congregations 
that are little better than rationalists, and whose 
main object seems to be to negate all positive 
truth and confession. In America the Prot- 
cstantenverein, with its headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati, is a bird of the same color. When the 
German speaks of the Protestantische Kirche 
he does not mean the same as we do with our 
“ Protestant Church,” but only a congregation 
that is rather free and easy in regard to faith and 
life and, that has the forms of Christianity with- 
out its spirit and essence, Only occasionally, 
especially when contrasted over against Roman 
Catholicism, is the German use of Protestant 
and Protestantism the same as ours. The dis- 
tinction between the words evangelisch and 
protlestantisch is often a matter of importance. 

Tue excitement over the disgraceful persecu- 
tion of the Jewsin Hungary has by no means 
disappeared, and the literary battle the infamoas 
trials gave birth to will doubtless go on for 
months to come. A few weeks ago we drew 
attention to the pamphlet duel going on between 
Professor Delitzsch, of Leipzig, and Professor 
Rohling, of Prague, on the accusation that the 
Jews made nse of Christian blood for ritual pur- 
poses, and that the writings of the rabbis justi- 
fied this horrible practice. Late German papers 
bring further intelligence on this matter, and 
the following letter, addressed by Delitzsch to 
the Peaster Lloyd gives us a good insight into the 
character and spirit of the discussion. The let- 
ter reads : 

“Professor Kohling is just as much a psycho- 
logical enigma as is the boy Moritz Scharf (the Jew- 
ish lad who testified that he had seen his father 
sacrifice a Christian girl}. Both are suffering from 
* moral insanity,’ as the English expressively call it. 
In a passage of Zohar, vol. II, fol. 119 a (section 
Mishpatim), which does not say a word of those who 
are not Jews, Rohling finds everything which the 
boy Moritz claims had been done to Esther [the girl 
who was murdered] recommended as an act 
acceptable to God, even down to the manner 
in which the girl’s mouth was tied before she was 
slaughtered, In the “ Westungar. Grenzboten,” of 
July 8d, this transjation of Rohling is published. 
If such a passage existed, then in truth the terrible 
possibility of everything that is claimed to have 
occurred in the ante-room of the Synagogue of Tisza- 
Eszlar would have been proved. But that passage 
in Zohar says nothing at all of a}) this. I witness on 
my name’s honor that all this has been lied into the 
passage. Fury has made Rohling a lunatic. He is 
spiritually and morally sick. In a broehwre I will 
soon publish, both in the original and in transla- 
tion, the two passages which he is willing to declare 
under oath sanction the murder of non-Jewish girls 
as a sacred duty; and all who love truth more than 
lies will see how deeply this fanatic is steeped in 
demoniac falsifying and blindness.—Leipzig, July 
14th, 1883, Professor Franz Delitzsch.” 

Tre Turkish daily newspaper, Terjumanr 
Hakikat, has been for six weeks or more publish- 
ing four columns a day on the “ true inwardness 
of Christianity.” The author of the articles is 
a Turkish writer of some note. His line of argu- 
ment is not very original, but has power among 
the Mohammedans, to whom his statements are 
entirely new. Briefly the theory which he pro- 
pounds is: (1.) The apostles were a parcel of 
ignorant fishermen who were not with Christ 
long enough to get a clear understanding of his 
doctrine. (2.) The Gospel which Christ came 
to preach was taken up to Heaven at the ascen- 
sion. (3.) The apostles were all killed very 
shortly. (4.) Those who had been taught by the 
apostles undertook to put in writing what they 
had heard, but were influenced by Platonic and 
other heathen philosophies so that their writings 
have no historical or didactic value. (5.) Dis- 
sension promptly arose as to the actual doctrine ; 
and the result was the appearance of a host of 
apocryphal writings, from which the present 
New Testament scriptures were selected without 
intelligence by the party that happened to gain 
the upper hand in these discussions. (6.) Chris- 
tianity was thus without any vital principle and 
made no appreciable progress until Constantine 
the Great took it in hand as a means to power 
and forced it upon the Roman people at the 
sword’s point, (7.) Christianity in power at once 
lost all semblance of conformity to Christ's 
teachings, and became what it is now—idolatrous, 
cruel, bloodthirsty. (The present condition of the 
Roman and Eastern Churches, the Inquisition, 
the Crusades, ete,, are brought up at length as 
illustrations.) (8.) Christianity—a lie in its origin 
and in its development—has been practically 
abolished in all civilized and enlightened com- 
munities, and its clergy, from being rulers of the 
people, have fallen into the very lowest position 
of helplessness. (9.) Missionaries from abroad, 
finding their position at home unbearable, have 
come to Turkey to invite Moslems to enter upon 
a condition of slavery to the corrupt religious 
systems whose true inwardness has now been 
shown up for the first time in history. The 
series of articles has not yet come to an end and 
bids fair to continue for several weeks longer. 
The immediate result of the articles has been to 
cause among Moslems an unprecedented demand 





for the Christian scriptures. The scriptures 
sold to Moslems in Constantinople since the 
commencement of these articles have formed one 
half of the whole number sold to Moslems in the 
last seven months. 

In Sidney Lanier’s “The English Novel,” he 
has a criticism of Whitman’s “ formless ” theory 
of poetry ; but we are surprised that the editor 
of the manuscript has taken the liberty to omit 
among other omissions so excellent and appro- 
priate a criticism of Whitman as the following, 
which ought to be inserted in a second edition : 

“ But let me first carefully disclaim and condemn 
all that fipppant and sneering tone which dominates 
80 many discussions of Whitman. While I differ 
from him utterly as to every principle of artistic pro- 
cedure; while he seems to me the most stupend- 
ously mistaken man in all history as to what con- 
stitutes true democracy and the true advance of art 
and man; while I am immeasurably shocked at the 
sweeping invasions of those reserves which depend 
on the very personality I have so much insisted 
upon and which the whole consensus of the age has 
considered more and more sacred with every year 
of growth in delicacy, yet, after al] these prodigious 
allowances, I owe some keen delights to a certain 
combination of bigness and naiveté which makes 
some of Whitman’s passages so strong and taking; 
and indeed, on the one occasion when Whitman has 
abandoned his theory of formlessness and written 
in form he has made ‘ My Captain, O my Captain,’ 
surely one of the moat tender and beautiful poems 
in any langnage.”’ 


HeERoES--they are everywhere. 
rent newspaper item: 


Read this cur- 


‘A crowd of people were upon the ferry-bridge 

at the landing at New Brighton, 8. I.,on Sunday 
afternoon, when Edgar Brown, a deck hand, tried to 
lower it. The extra weight of the people caused the 
wheel to fly from his grasp, One of the spokes struck 
him in the face, tearing away part of his cheek and 
a piece of his upper jaw, and another spoke of the 
swiftly revolving whee! broke Brown’s shoulder 
bone. Although almost unconscious, the: injured 
man reached over and dropped the ratchet pin into 
the cog that holds the wheel in place, thereby 
checking the fall of the bridge, after which he fell 
back insensible. Had it not been for Brown’s brav- 
ery and presence of mind, a large number of people 
would have been thrown into the Kill von Kull, ata 
place where the tide runs at the rate of five miles an 
hour.” 
The week has been rich in accounts of men who 
have risked or lost their lives to save railway 
trains, or rescue drowning women and children, 
or haul suffocated workmen out of mephitic 
pits. God be thanked for the men who do their 
duty, and do not stop to consider whether they 
will be hurt. We do not wait just now to 
scold Mr. Edgar Brown for being at work on 
Sunday. ‘That will wait till his jaw is healed and 
he can answer back. 

Dr. T. W. CHAMBERS does not seem to us to 
have quite got the point of the “‘claim of the 
strong-minded,” as he calls it, in the matter of 
female education. He says, in The Christian 
Intelligencer, it is “that young men and young 
women should pursue exactly the same studies 
and in the same ways and with the same exam- 
inations, and in case of success, the same 
diplomas.” Not at all. We are among those 
‘*strong-minded,” if we know ourselves; and 
our claim is not that the young men and young 
women should pursue the same studies, but that 
such young women as wish to pursue the 
fuller course of study in our universities should 
not be forbidden. We are not crowding the 
girls in ; we only ask you not to crowd them out. 
He says woman is the weaker vessel, and that 
Victoria Colonnas and Mrs. Somervilles are rare. 
But when they do come along, why forbid them 
philosophy and the pure mathematics in our 
best schools? One of Professor Sylvester's 
best mathematical pupils at Johns Hopkins has 
been a woman, said to show no lack of domestic 
virtues, and who has married a mathematical 
professor there (wedding gifts rare mathemat- 
ical treatises), Dr. Chambers would have re- 
fused her admission, and thus denied her her 
predestined “ empire in the family.” Dr. Cham- 
bers dwells on the old argument of health, rest- 
ing on his own observation that he ‘can recall 
but one youth [masculine] in twenty years hin- 
dered by health from study; but in the same 
period twenty girls have broken down.” The 
experience of teachers in colleges differs from 
his. But allowing it, has he not seen more 
than twenty “‘ youths” hindered by health from 
business? Shall the healthy men therefore not go 
into business? The young men whom he knows 
have been chiefly in business ; the young women 
have been mixing study and society. How 
many of those girls broke down pursuing the 
kind of study he approved? Will he therefore 
withdraw his approval? He says: 


“Tt is true the more cultivation of a right kind she 

has, the better she is qualified for her work. But 
this culture does not include Greek, pure mathe- 
matics, or Assyriology.” 
Does Dr. Chambers think Greek would hurt his 
daughters as wives and mothers? Would a wife 
that knows Greek be a leas agreeable companion 
to an intelligent husband? And “ pure mathe- 
matics”; that means algebra, geometry and 
trigonometry. Surely he did not mean to for- 
bid these studies, He adds : 
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“ English language and literature ; Latin, with its 
modern daughters; history, ancient and modern; 
the outlines of the physical sciences; a compendium 
of the psychology and ethics; and a sketch of the 
history of philosophy, furnish all that the great body 
of the sex have any need to Jearn, either for informa- 
tion or discipline.” 

But this comes very close to a college course of 
study. And supposing a girl under his charge 
to have pursued this course, and not to have 
found a mate, would he not himself teach her 
geometry and Greek, and German, and possibly 
Hebrew and Assyriology? We do not doubt it. 


Ir is not easy to execute a law which 1 not 
supported by public sentiment. Indeed, we may 
say that it is perfectly impracticable. Whether 
right or wrong, and however supported by force, 
a law becomes a dead letter, and, worse, breeds 
dangerous contempt for law if the sentiment of 
the public is against it. We do not mind #0 
much a local ill-will toward a law. We would 
have and execute a stringent temperance law, 
even if there were a city or two in the state 
where it could not be executed. It will win its 
way, and meanwhile the country is worth pro- 
tecting if the city will be rebellious. There have 
been some amusing illustrations in our history 
of the difficulty of enforcing an unpopular law. 
A Maseachusctts statute of 1777, declared theatri- 
cal performances ‘ unlawful and immoral.” But 
within a month the Boston Theater advertised : 

“On Monday evening will be delivered a moral 
lecture, enforced by the affecting story of Jane 
Shore, which will be alternately recited by Messrs. 
Harper, Powell, and others.” 

Pennsylvania passed a similar law in 1779, but 
that did not disturb the manager of the old South 
Street Theater, who announced : 

* A concert will be given June 22d, 17/9, atthe 

Opera House. During the intermission a lecture 
will be delivered in five parts on ‘Filial Piety, as 
Kxemplified in the History of the Prince of Den- 
mark.’” 
After this “lecture” had bad its run it was fol- 
lowed by another on “‘ The Disadvantages of an 
Improper Education, as Exemplified in the His- 
tory of Tony Lumkin, by Dr. Goldsmith,” In 
both these cases the evasion of the law was 
notorious enough ; but all attempts to punish the 
law-breakers failed. 


On the first of October the United States takes 
its next step forward, though: far in the rear of 
other civilized countries, in postal reform, by 
inaugurating two cent letter postage. On the 
first of August England took another step for- 
ward, asit always has kept in advance of us, by 
putting into operation the Parcels Post. This 
is simply the adoption of the express business, 
under certain limitations, by the post-offices, 
The limit of weight in the new Parceis Post is 
seven pounds. This will do for a beginning, 
but will have to be changed befvre long. In 
Germany there is no limit of weight. A heavy 
trunk or a cannon ora load of hay can be sent 
by mail, The rew English rules limit the size, 
asa bundle must not be more than three and a 
half feet long nor more than six feet in length 
and girth combined. The rates will be six cents 
for one pound, twelve cents for three pounds, 
eighteen cents for five pounds, and twenty-five 
cents (one shilling) for seven pounds. Pretty 
much anything can be sent,even game and fish. It 
is supposed that the new Post will be taken advan- 
tage of by traders in the cities to increase their 
trade in the country. A cotter at Land’s End can 
order his goods by postal of a London draper, 
and get them brought to him at as small expense 
as ifthey were sent from the next town, The 
effect upon the country trade is something to be 
concerned about. Why lags the American post- 
office so far behind the English or the German? 
We suspect it is because the American legislator 
cares little for the interests of the country, but 
is concerned how he can manipulate the offices in 
his district so as to get a re-election. One Post- 
master-General after another has recommended 
such progress as the adoption of the postal tele- 
graph; but Congress has other things to at- 
tend to. 


.- The Catholics of Ceylon are pretty numer- 
ous and not without spirit. Last Easter Sunday 
had been selected by the Buddhists of Colombo 
for a big procession, and permission was granted 
by the police authorities. The report got abroad 
that they were about to parody the Christian re- 
ligion by carrying along the street in front of 
the Catholic cathedral across with a monkey 
impaled uponit. This was more than sufficient 
to rouse the fury of the Catholic populace, and 
in afew moments alarm bells were rung, the 
Christians gathered by thousands, the Buddhists 
were dispersed, and all their processional appur- 
tenances of flags, banners, drums, mock figures 
of giants, etc., were totally demolished in the 
very face of the police who were ordered to ac- 
company the demonstration. A Catholic eye- 
witness says : 

“ To the credit of the Catholics it must be recorded 
that they acted in defense, «pro aris et templis suis,’ 
and that their forbearance on the occasion could no 
longer find continuance.” 

...-The Executive Committee of the Irish 
National League in America has discovered a 





mare’s nest, The British aristocracy are be- 
coming American land grabbers, They are buy- 
ing up vast tracks of land for stock farms in 
our western territories, and holding it from set- 
tlement. Well, so are Americans. Cattle must 
be raised, and big ranches are the cheapest way 
to do it. If the land gets tg be too valuable for such 
rude use it will be otherwise employed, and be 
settled. The great difference between America 
and England these Anglophobists do not seem 
to notice. It is that here large estates cannot 
be maintained. Death divides them. We have 
no law of entail. The constant tendency is to 
subdivision. Entail is the one greatevil and 
blunder of British economy, and we wonder 
that the Liberals do not concentrate their at- 
tacks upon it, 


.. The Catholic Review attributes the popu- 
larity of Sullivan, the bruiser, to ‘the boasted 
culture of New England.” It says: 

“The fact is New England culture, which, to some 

extent influences the culture of the country, is fast 
learning to ignore the supernatural and to despise 
the ideal of the angelic Christian virtues, and, conse- 
quently, in spite of the elegancies of the esthetics, 
the fascinating realism of art and the external re- 
finements of society, the brute instincts of human 
nature are fast coming to the surface an? being 
stimulated to an unnatural degree.” 
That is cool! The Catholic Review knows that 
the brutal crowd which filled and surrounded 
Sullivan’s Boston rumshop, and required a hun- 
dred policemen to keep it in order, wax made up 
not of “New England culture,” but of Trish 
Catholics. It believes its readers are fools, Per- 
haps they are. 


.. The Congregationalist wants to know 
‘how long it will require for the loose view” 
which we take of theology “to land all who 
accept it in a slough of unbelief,” Jike that of 
Geneva? Our “loose view ” 18 that none should 
be forbidden on grounds of theological differ- 
ence to become members or teachers in any 
Evangelical Church who hold the primary evan- 
gelical doctrines of ruin by sin and salvation 
through the supernatural Christ and Christien- 
ity of the Gospel. We are not as familiar with 
the mathematics of the Infinite as they are about 
Boston ; but we should think it would require 
about as long as it would two diverging lines on 
different planes to meet. Not this year. How 
long will The Vongregationalist’s high-fences 
and barbed-wire theory of the Church be en- 
dured by Christian men? Not long. 


.. The telegraphers’ strike has failed, as those 
who most wished it success feared it would, There 
was much justice in the claims of the strikers, 
and it was simply impossible to get up any sympa- 
thy for the Western Union Telcgraph Company, 
which of late years, since Jay Gould got control 
of it, has not been free from the tricks of the 
street. But the strikers acted precipitately in not 
following the rules of their own organization, as 
to deliberation before a strike. It was with them 
a word anda blow. Their rules required them to 
use all means to come to terms with the com- 
pany, and they conspicuously failed to do so, 'The 
strike is a failure ; but an unsuccessful strike is a 
success in that it may be depended on to make 
the employers more careful in future how they 
treat the demand of their employees. 


.-In a circular to the priests in his diocese, 
Archbishop Elder gives his voice in favor of a 
movement to raise a fund to pay at least some 
portion of his predecessor, Archbishop Purcell’s, 
dibta, Init he says: 

“As Ihave not seen presented sufficient grounds for 

me to pronounce an obligation of justice that the dio- 
ecce should pay these debts, except for such loans as 
were made for the purposes of religion, and such 
sums as were expended for works of the diocese, 
my appeal would be made to the charity and gen- 
erosity of the people.” 
Let usthen understand that in these cases ex- 
cepted, there is confessed a claim of justice ; and 
there is more of them than is likely to be met by 
contributions, 


..We might print this in our “ Puzzles,” 
It is a letter received by Dr. P. Davis, editor of 
the Philadelphia Reformed Church Messenger: 
“ mister editur 
i want yu tu stop mi bapper rite of as I dunt wont 
it no mor ant it dunt du me no gut at tall 
if i waut boleticks i kin git it in alek maklurs dims of 
a)] kinds 
if i want sum boetryi kin geat enuf in mi him buk 
ant te markit prises i kin tint out wenitake buter 
eks ant botatose to fildelfy so I dunt want the mes- 
unger no mor 
agurgh pappur must not print nosing but gurgh 
nus ant i tell ya wonce mor tu stop mi bapper of 
from yur frent” 


This is vouched for as genuine—not “ cooked.” 


...-Fifty years ago,on the 29th of August, 
King William IV gave his assent to the act for 
the abolition of slavery in the British colonies, 
The West India slave owners were paid one 
hundred million dollars. Thirty years later 
slavery was abolished in the United States at a 
cost a hundred times as great in money, leaving 
out the expense of life. Slavery lingers in 
Brazil, but must expire with the present gen- 
eration of slaves, Only in the East slavery 
stands strong, « matter of househeld usage, 


widths a change in habits and perhaps of Goy- 
ernment, 


...-Here is a temperance item from a speech 
in the House of Commons, which suggests a new 
method of dealing with topers: 

“Tam proud to say that there was only one man 
in the famous charge at Tel-el-Kebir who was under 
the influence of drink; and he was promptiy chloro- 
forme by the doctor to prevent his making a noise 
and so marring the effect of the charge. With that 
one exception all those engaged in that charge went 
through it upona ration of cold tea and without 
spirits at all.” 

Pui them in the doctor’s hands, and chloroform 
them to keep them ont of mischief. 


. The Interior, discussing Mr. McLane’s 
case, asked: ‘‘ Should a Unitarian of fine Chris- 
tian character be excluded from the ministry of 
the Presbyterian Church?” Thereupon Mr, 
McLane sharply asks 2'he Interior what it means 
by coupling the question with his name, It is 
“an injustice to which I decidedly object.” “TI 
am not a Unitarian, but a Trinitarian through 
and through.” The Inferior replica .that it was 
not talking about Mr. McLane when it said that. 
Ah? Then it should put its words further 
apart, 


..An Episcopal paper says that the differ- 
ence between the Unitarians and Uuniversalists 
is that “the Universalist believes that God is 
too good to punish man eternally, while the 
Unitarian believes that man is too good to be so 
punished.” This was Thomas Starr King’s bon 
mot, which he made before he left the Uni- 
veisalists for a San Francisco Unitarian pas- 
torate ; only he put it better: ‘‘ The Universalist 
believes God is too good to damn him, while the 
Unitarian believes he is too good to be damned.” 


. Methodists ought to know what they will 
come to in the opinion of The American Baptist 
Reflector if they remove the limitation from the 
itinerancy. It means in the last stage, the 
“ decay of infant baptism and sprinkling.” The 
Reflector adds: “The tendency of the Christian 
world is to Baptist principles.” It would be bet- 
ter and truer to say the tendency of the relig- 
ious world is to Christian principles, 


..We have mentioned elsewhere Ben Wade's 
severe characterization of Judah P. Benjamin 
at the time that the latter was so brilliantly de- 
fending the institution of slavery in the United 
States Senate. We ought also to recall the 
Democratic witticiam at the expense of the 
Ohio Senator, to the effect that the Republican— 
or was it not the Free Soil?—Party ‘has Ben 
Wade and is found wanting.” 


..Another member has been added to poly- 
glot newspaperdom of America. Some Ice- 
landers have in recent years found their way to 
the province of Manitoba, and have among them 
as their shepherd the Rev. H. Johnson, This 
gentleman has of late commenced the publica- 
tion of a paper in the Ivelandic language, which, 
like most Scandinavian newspapers, will be both 
religious and secular. 


.-The decision of Police Justice Mills, of 
Washington, giving Negroes the privileges, under 
the civil rights law of Congress, of public restau- 
rants, is correct. However strong the argument, 
or however numerous the decisions against ite 
constitutionality elaewhere, itis constitutional in 
the District of Columbia, where Congress has 
entire jurisdiction. It is just as well as correct, 


.-The course of the Swiss authorities with 
respect to the Salvation Army, the holding of 
quiet meetings of praise and prayer, and the for- 
bidding of the sale of religious books, is tyranni- 
cal and intolerant to the last degree, Miss Booth 
and her friends would really find more liberty 
across the Alps in Catholic Austria than in 
Protestant and (so-called) free Switzerland, 


.-The viciousness with which free Switzer- 
land persecutes the Salvation Army is an illustra- 
tion of the intolerance of which unbelief can be 
guilty. At Geneva the sale of the publications of 
Salvationists in the streets has been interdicted, 
while at Aubonne, Canton of Vaud, two officers 
of the “Army” have been fined forty dollars each 
for selling the Salvation Army hymns, 


.-How much help the Church of England 
‘Yemperance Society gets from some of the 
Church papers may be gathered from the reeling 
remark of The Church Times that ‘‘the physiol- 
ogy [hie], economics [hic], ethics [hic], and the- 
ology [hic] of the orators [hic] of total absti- 
nence” [hic] is ‘ clotted nonsense” [hic]. 


. An invitation by a large number of promi- 
nent Christian gentlemen has been sent to 
Father Hyacinthe inviting him to visit this coun- 
try, and give conferences in reference to the reli- 
gious condition of France. He would be warmly 
welcomed ; but we hardly think that he will find 
his way clear at present to come. 


..We regret deeply the misfortune to E. C. 
Stedman in the failure of his firm, It was rot 
his fault, and is no evidence that a literary man 
may not be a good financier. 


..-» The Interior bas asked us no question which 
“Taz INDEPENDENT has refused to answer.” 








The Interior does not put any but easy ques- 
tions, 


...»Those who read the whole of Dr, Hay- 
good’s address will not think that we spoke at all 
too warmly of it last week. 


READING Wt NOTICES. 


SooTHIne AND uate, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known — Coes Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tri 
and always proves | _ 


friend 


NEW YORK AND aw HAVEN RAILROAD. 

Tue New Haven Palladium of goby sth says: 

Ever since Captain William H : 
Superintendent of the New sork and New Haven 
road a marked im eoventent in its man 
been manifested, peve not he ves 





been particularly meee 6, but the om from 
guncying Seen, andthe sudden geacatlon of -_: 
dents which al Lg 


enters A, phe to the patron s of the roa 

esterday, ngueres, the systematic menver in which 
e great thoroughfare are conducted 

under his direction wis most a On no aay in the 


t on the 
A . It is almos S Hentolel t a th the 
other direction. On that day last year there 
fusion on the road trom one end to the other.” 
started an hour late and lost time on the w.y, and - 
more than one instance the train was to Hames 
made up that the last car was the pay. ut 
yesterday the passengers had no reason fin fault, 
ut every reason to testify to the efficiency x the su- 
perintendence, Supt, Stevenson Mt ee Seoaee 
and trains at the Grand Central y 
morning till late at night, and ora 4 left the 
depot promptly on time and without apy pret Mininary 
urry Or confusion, If he remains in the porition 
we years he cannot better the record he made = 
erday. 





Se =-_ 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


The undersigned, profeseorsin Auburn Theological 
Seminary, take pleasure jn testifying tos to the on irable 
character of the Young Ladies’ = te 
M. L. Browne. Ld isa Tally. ech wes 
and not in name only. The instruction is dircoted 
more to thoroughnessand accuracy than to superfic ry) 
bogie or display; and the religious influences are of 
the happiest charscter, 

For parents who de sire a solid, wrelk yn educea- 
tion for their daughters under highly wreeable eur 
roundings, with every edvantege or p fymce eaical health 
and social improvemenr, we believe there is no better 
school to be fou d. 

Samvuew M. Horxtns. ¥, A. HuyxTineton, 
Ranson B, WELOoH. Anvon J, Upson, 
WILis J. Beecuer, 
_ nest 


IMPORTANT 
WHEN you visit g leave New York City, save Bay- 
ee pieyremagrans Carriage Hire, and stopat fizand 
tel, nearly opposite on Central De 
Hh egant rooms reduced to $1 and apward per a 
Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the best. Horse 
Cars, Staxes, and Elevated Railroad to ae Depots. 
oe 
INGHAM Uneveneaes, for young ladies. Advantaes 


for artand music w Send for jonni 
to E. B, WaLawourit ¢ Chancellor, Le a ; 
—- 








*,"* MEAN people take advantage of their neighbors’ 
difficulties toanncy them.” Mean diseases, such as 
piles, rheumatism, constipation, dyspepsia, melaria, 
lame backs, etc., take advantare of people's exposures 
andattack them, It is then that Kianey-Wort appears 
on the field, and by its timely agency puts to rout thi« 
flock of evil ailments, It is a friend in need, and there- 
fore a friend indeod. 

— —_ 

*Tux celebrated Vegetable Compound for females, 

which within a few years, has made the name of Mre. 


Lydia E. Pinkham known in every part of the civil. 


ized world, relieves suffering by the safe and sure 
method of equalizing the vital forces and thus regulat- 
ing the organic functions. It is only by such a 
method that disease is ever arrested and removed, 





RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


CHRIS N CONVENTION TO BE 
hela at arwel tai i pert 18th, 19th on ath, foe con 
ducted by Mr. informe: rmation poe 
jy by ouetat i F. eR: Ensign, 150 Madison Stree 








BUSINESS 1 NOTICES.” 


rad EX ti 


OF THE 


Products, Avis, and Manufactures 


OF 


All Foreign Nations, 


NEVER EQUALED BY ANY OTHER 
EXHIBITION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, EXCEPT THE CEN- 
TENNIAL OF 1876. 


To be held in the MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARITABLE MECHANICS ASSOCI- 
ATION BUILDING, BOSTON, opening 
September 84, 1883. 

PRICE OF ADMISSION 


TO THE 
ENTIRE EXHIBITION, 





ee. creer 
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Financial. 


COMPLETING THE NORTHERN 
PACIFIC. 


Tue Northern Pacific Railroad will be 
opened formally by President Villard on 
September 8th. It will be actually completed 
on August 25th. There will be over 300 
guests present at tae opening services. 
Among those who have accepted the hos- 
pitality of the road are the following gentle- 
men from England: Dr. Louis Borchardt, 
Fallowfield, near Manchester; Lord Justice 
Bowen; Professor James Bryce, M.P.; 
Lord Carrington ; Earl of Dalhousie ; Horace 
Davey, Esq., Q.C., M.P.; Henry Edwards, 
Esq., M.P.; Hon. Albert Grey, M.P.; Sir 
William B. Gurdon, of H. M. Treasury; 
H. H. Gibbs, Esq., Deputy Governor Bank 
of England; the Right Hon. Sir James 
Hannen, President of the Admiralty Court, 
London; the Right Hon. Sir Arthur Hob- 
house; Earl and Countess of Onslow; J. H. 
Puleston, Esq., M.P., London; Albert Pell, 
Esy., M.P., Commissioner of Agriculture ; 
Samuel Rathbone, Esq., M.P.; Henry B. 
Samuelson, Esq., M.P; Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, 
Manchester; Lord Sudeley. 

The German delegation will include 
Baron George von Bunsen, LL.D., member 
of the Reichstag; Senator Charles de 
Chapeaurouge, city of Hamburg; Split. L. 
Delbrick, Esq., German Consul; Dr. Adam 
Eisenlohr; Theodore Fritsch, Esq., delegate 
of the merchants of Stettin; Adolph Froe- 
lich, Esq.; Professor Dr. Gneist, member 
of the Reichstag; Senator Dr. Albert Groe- 
ning, city of Bremen; Professor Dr. von 
Holst, Privy Councilor, ete. ; Professor Dr. 
A. W. Hofmann, Privy Councilor, ete. ; 
Herman Kreisman, Esq., Consul-General, 
ete.; Hon. Alfred von der Leyen, LL.D., 
Privy Councilor, etc.; Hon. Ernst Magnus, 
LL.D., Assessor in the Royal Prussian Gov- 
ernment Service; Hermann Marcuse, Esq. ; 
Nicholaus Mohr, Esq., proprietor Weser 
Zeitung ; Lieutenant Pertz, Royal Prussian 
Railroad Regiment; Otto Puls, Esq., Synd- 
icas of the Chamber of Commerce, Frankfort- 
on-Main; Hermann Rose, Esq., General 
Director German Life Insurance Company ; 
Herr von Schauss, Director South German 
Real Estate Bank, etc.; Hon. Rud. Schlei- 
den, LL.D., Minister Resident; Hon. G. 
Siemens, LL.D., Director Deutsche Bank; 
Hon. Theodore Spweth, Counselor, ete. ; 
Hon, Max Weber, LL.D., member of the 
Reichstag and of the Common Council of 
the city of Berlin, Frankfort-on-Main; 
Colonel Emile von Xylander, Commander 
of the First Cavalry Brigade in the Royal 
Bavarian Army; Professor Zittel, Professor 
of Geology. 

President Arthur will not be present, 
but has delegated Secretary Teller to repre- 
sent him. Attorney-General Brewster will 
also be present. The following foreign 
Ambassadors at Washington will attend: 
Hon. L. Sackville West, British Minister, 
accompanied by his daughter; Count Lippe- 
Weissenfeld, Chargé d’ Affairs or Austria- 
Hungary; Count Carl Steen Andersen de 
Bille, Danish Legation; Count de Bilat, 
Chargé @ Affaires of Sweden aud Norway ; 
Baron von Eisendecher, Imperial General 
Minister. 

Among the American guests will be Gen- 
eral Grant, Hon. Wm. H. Armstrong, Com- 
missioner of railroads, Interior Department; 
Hon. George C. Barrett, Justice Supreme 
Court, New York; Hon. J. B. Beck, United 
States Senator; Hon. John Bigelow; Hon. 
Frederick Billings; Hon. Walker Blaine; 
Baron von Bleichréder; Noah Brooks; Hon. 
Angus Cameron, United States Senator; 
Hon. L. B. Caswell, M.C.; Jay Cooke, 
Philadelphia; C. L. Colby, Esq., President 
Wisconsin Central Railroad; Hon. George 
L. Convers, M. C.; Hon. J. Schuyler Cros- 
by, Governor of Montana; Hon. A. G. Cur 
tein, M. C., Bellefonte, Pa.; Hon. John 
Davis, Assistant Secretary of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Hon. R. A. Elmer, Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General; Hon. Walter 
Evans, Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 
Hon. William M. Evarts, General Lucius 
Fairchild, August Feigel, Esq., Imperial 
German Consul-General; Hon. Henry F. 
French, Assistant Secretary of Treasury; 
Colonel Alan Gardner, of the British Army; 
General Robert Mefeely, U.8.4.; Hon. E- 
W. M. Mackey, M. C.; A. EK. McClure; 
Hon. Robert M. M.C.; Colone! 








Clayton McMichael, U. 8. Marshal; Hon. 
8. J. R. McMillan, U. 8. Senator; Ottmar 
von Mohl, Esq., Imperial German Consul, 
Cincinnati; Hon. Justice J. Morill, U. 8. 
Senator; John C. New, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury; General John Newton; 
Hon. N. G. Ordway, Governor of Dakota; 
Joseph Pulitzer, of the New York World; 
George M. Pullman, Chicago; Hon Alex- 
ander Ramsey; General A. P. Rockwell; 
Hon. Jeremiah M. Rusk, Governor of Wis- 
consin; Hon. D. M. Sabin, U. 8S. Senator; 
Hon. Edward Solomon; General Rufus Sax- 
ton, U. 8. A.; Hon. Carl Schurz; Gustave 
Schwab; Hon. H. W. Slocum, M. C.; Hon. 
Horace B. Strait, M. C.; General B. F. 
Tracy, Hon. W. W. Upton, Second Comp- 
troller of the Treasury; Hon. W. D. Wash- 
burn, M. C.; Hon, David A. Wells; Hon. 
Milo White, M. C.; Hon. G. D. Wise, M. C., 
Richmond, Va.; Hon. Carter H. Harrison, 
Mayor of Chicago; Hon. T. J. Henderson, 
M. C.; J. J. Hill, Esq., President St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Manitoba Railroad; Hon. 
Lucius F. Hubbard, Governor of Minnesota; 
Hon. John A. Kasson, M. C.; Hon. John 
N. Irwin, Governor of Idaho; General Nel- 
son A. Miles; General John F. Miller, United 
States Senafor; General Zonas F. Moody, 
Governor of Oregon; Hon. William A. 
Newell, Governor of Washington Territory ; 
Count Steen Anderson de Bille, Danish 
Legation; Hon. James H. Budd, M. C.; 
Hon, J. N. Dolph, United States Senator; 
Hon. R. P. Earhart, Secretary of State, 
Oregon; Hon. J. T. Farley, United States 
Senator; Hon. Melvin C. George, M. C., 
Portland, Or.; Hon. John R. Glascock, 
M. C.; Hon. Horace F. Page, M. C.; 
Governor Perkins, San Francisco; Adolph 
Rosenthal, Esq., Lmperial German Consul, 
San Francisco; Hon. W. 8. Rosecrans, M. 
C.; Hon. James H. Slater, United States 
Senator; Hon. Patrick B. Tulley, M.C.; Gen- 
eral Frank W. Wheaton, U. 8. A., Idaho. 

The Eastern guests leave New York on 
August 29th by either the New York Cen- 
tral, the Erie or the Pennsylvania road. 
They will arrive in Chicago on August 81st 
and will leave there on special trains on 
September 1st, arriving at St. Paul on the 
2d. The 8d will be spent in visiting St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, and in the evening a 
banquet will be given at Lake Minnetonka. 
On the 4th the trains will pass through the 
lake region of Minnesota and the wheat 
fields of Dakota. The party will remain 
over night at Bismarck. On the 6th a war 
dance by tribes of Indians will be wit- 
nessed at Gray Cliff. The 7th will be spent 
in visiting Helena. On the 8th the opening 
ceremonies will take place, beginning at 10 
A. M. and lasting two hours. Speeches will 
be delivered by President Villard, Secretary 
Teller, by the Governors of the states and 
territories through which the road passes, 
and by William M. Evarts. 

After the ceremonies the party will pro- 
ceed to Oregon and British Columbia, and 
returning will arrive at St. Paul on Septem- 
ber 20th. 


_ - 


RAILROADS IN 1882. 


Tue last annual number of ‘‘Poor’s Manual 
of Railroads in the United States,” contains 
some very suggestive facts, which go far to 
explain the present distrust and liquidation 
in stocks. Since 1879, a period of three 
years, there have been opened in the United 
States, 28,019 miles of railroad, and 10,463 
miles were opened the past year up to the 
close of the fiscal years of the several com- 
panies. The extent actually opened during 
the calendar year was 11,591 miles. The 
increase of share capital and indebtedness 
of the railroad companies for the three 
years ending December 31st, 1882, was 
$2,023,646,842, the average cost per mile of 
the new mileage being in round numbers, 
$70,000. The increase in the three years 
of the funded debts of the several 
companies has been 864,926,020; of 
their floating debts, $98,289,910; the two 
sums amounting to $968,215,989, a sum 
equaling something over $30,000 per mile 
of line. The cash cost of all the railroads 
constructed in the United States in the last 
three years did not exceed, probably, 
$30,000 to the mile, or $900,000,000 in all. 
To this sum is to be added at least $150,- 
000,000, derived chiefly from earnings, ex- 
pended in improvements of old lines. 

It is safe to estimate that the actual cash 
expenditure upon all the railroads of the 





United States within the past three years 
did not exceed $1,050,000,000, a sum $9738,- 
646,842 less than the increase, in the period 
named, of capital and indebtedness of the 
several companies. Of course such an 
enormous increase .of liabilities over actual 
cash outlay 1s to be greatly regretted, and 
is well calculated to create a distrust of all 
securities, good and bad. Taught by the 
disasters of the past, we are probably en- 
tering upon a more healthy period in rail- 
road construction. The existing lines are 
capable of transporting twice or thrice the 
tonnage now offering, or that is likely to 
offer itself. The result of all such new lines 
will be to divide business with, and thus 
weaken, the old; or, unable to compete, 
their stocks and bonds must remain com- 
paratively valueless. Their want of success 
will serve to check the further construction 
of all undertakings of the kind. Indeed, 
the uncertainty which prevails as to the 
value of the enormous mass of stocks and 
bonds which has been put upon the market 
in the last three years is exerting a very 
salutary influence in checking or postpon- 
ing new enterprises till the results of the 
past can be more clearly seen. 


Attention should also be called to the 
enormous increase of stock and bonds of 
old companies. While it is not probable 
that we shall ever again witness the con- 
struction, in a single year, of 11,500 miles 
of railroad, such construction will continue 
steadily and rapidly until our present mile- 
age is doubled in extent. There are now, 
or soon will be four great lines traversing 
the Continent from ocean to ocean. These 
lines render every portion of it accessible, 
and will serve as trunks from which branch 
lines will radiate in every direction. In- 
cluded in the available area of the United 
States are 3,000,000 square miles. A ratio 
of 1 mile of railroad to 10 square miles of 
area will give 300,000 miles of line. Con- 
struction will proceed uninterruptedly un-° 
til such an extent of mileage is reached. It 
is to the credit of the railway interest that 
so far there have been but very few de- 
faults in the payment of the bonds of rail- 
road companies. Their floating debts, 
though large in the aggregate, create no 
embarrassment. It is also a remarkable 
evidence of the wealth of the country that 
the expenditure of more than $1,000,000 for 
every day for three consecutive years— 
money almost wholly supplied by our own 
people—hoes created no strain in our money 
markets. 

The actual mileage at the close of 1882 
was 118,829 miles. The average mileage 
operated for the year was 107,158. The 
amount of share capital issued by the 
several companies up to the close of their 
respective fiscal years was $3,456,078,196, 
an increase from the previous year of #385,- 
254,585. The funded debts of the several 
companies amounted to $8,184,415,201, an 
increase from the previous year of $352,- 
554,496. Their floating or unfunded debts 
amounted to $255,170,962, an increase of 
$42,404,965 from the previous year. The 
total increase of share capital and of funded 
and floating debts from the previous year 
equaled $780,218,776. The total amount 
of ali liabilities at the close of 1882 was 
$6,894,664,359. The total per mile for 
completed mileage was $61,342. The total 
of stock and liabilities for 1881 was #6,115,- 
540,588; the amount per mile, $57,730; the 
total for 1880 was $5,878,015,928; per mile, 
$58,949; the total for 1879 was $4,872,- 
017,517; per mile, $57,730. The gross 
earnings of all the roads for their several 
fiscal years of 1882 were $770,356,716, an 
increase from the previous year of $67,066,- 
511. Of the gross receipts, $202,140,775 
were received from passengers, $506,367,- 
247 from freight and $61,848,734 from mis- 
cellaneous sources. The net earnings for 
the year were $310,682,877, an increase of 
$24,929,109 from the previous year. The 
amount of interest paid was $149,295,880, 
an increase of $20,708,078 from the previous 
year. The amount of dividends paid was 
$102,081,434, an increase of $9,687,244 
from the previous year. The percentage in 
1882 of gross earnings to investment was 
11.2 per cent. ; in 1881, 11.5; in 1880, 11.4; 
and in 1879, 10.8. The percentage of net 
earnings to investment in 1882 was 4.5 per 
cent.; in 1881, 4.7; in 1880, 5.1; and in 
1879, 4.4 per cent. The earnings per mile 
of all the roilroads operated for 1882 were: 


Gross, $7,188; net, $2,899; in 1881, gross, 
$7,527; net, $3,040; in 1880, gross, $7,435; 
net, $3,298; in 1879. gross, $6,652; net, 
$2,761. 

—_----_ 


A NEW LINE TO BOSTON. 


Tue New York, Danbury, and Boston 
Railroad Company, with a capital stock of 
$3,000,000, was organized yesterday after- 
noon in the office of W. R. Bergholz, No. 
15 Cortlandt Street. The line of the road 
will extend from the Harlem River, oppo- 
site Second Avenue, to Danbury, Conn., 
where connection will be made with the 
New England system to Boston and 
through the North. The road from the 
Harlem River to Port Chester will be new- 
ly constructed. From that point, however, 
to Ridgefield the work done by the New 
York and Ridgefield Company, which con- 
sists of grading and masonry and repre- 
sents $400,000 in money, will be utilized. 
Satisfactory arrangements between the di- 
rectors of the two companies have been 
concluded, and the work will be commenced 
at once. Among the incorporators of the 
new organization are a large number of 
wealthy men. The incorporators are W. R. 
Bergholz, who will probably be the chief 
engineer of the company; P.C. Lounsbury, 
of Ridgefield; Henry R. McHarg, the 
banker; Joseph W. Ogden, the banker, of 
No. 2 Wall Street; Dennis C. Wilcox, of 
this city; William E. Russell, of this city; 
Thomas Nast, the artist; John M. Master- 
ton, of East Chester; J. C. Short, of this 
city; J. A. Bostwick, treasurer of the 
Standard Oil Company; Christian Meyer, 
of this city; H. W. Ford, president of the 
Bank of the Republic; J. L. Macauley, of 
this city; George W. Quintard, of Port 
Chester; Charles J. Osborne, the well- 
known broker; Ex-Gov. Pliny Jewell, of 
Hartford; D. H. McAlpine, the tobacco 
manufacturer; George W. Bartholomew, of 
Hartford, president of the Charter Oak Life 
{nsurance Company; R. N. Hazard, presi- 
dent of the American Loan and Trust Com- 
pany; William P. Abendroth, of Port Ches- 
ter; H. M. Flagler, president of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company; Elwood Birdsall, of Port 
Chester; Thomas T. Buckley, of New 
York, and Thomas L. Rushmore, of Mama- 
roneck. The incorporators elected the fol- 
lowing directors: Christian Meyer, J. L. 
Macauley, G. W. Quintard, C. J. Osborne, 
Pliny Jewell, D, C. McAlpine, H. W. Ford, 
G. W. Bartholomew, R. N. Hazard, J. W. 
Ogden, E. Birdsall, W. R. Bergholz, and 
W. P. Abendroth. At the next meeting, 
which will take place at the same office 
Friday afternoon, the officers for the ensu- 
ing year wilt be elected. 

-> 


RAILROAD EARNINGS. 


Tux following is a statement of railroad 
earnings in July, and from January 1st to 
July 31st (from the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle): 

GROSS EARNINGS IN JULY. 








NAME oF Roap, 1883. 1482, 
Bur., Cedar R. and N........... $195,989 192,276 
Canadian Pacific.................- 648,886 281,263 
Comtral TOWS.......ccccscccccccvece 100,972 93,587 
Central Pacific............ce.0.+-++ 2,028.000 2,076,648 
Chicago and Alton......... 715,956 702,685 
Chicago and Eastern Il.... 126,354 161,765 
Chicago and Grand Trunk 200,368 135,882 
Chic., M. and St. Paul. 1,829,000 1,464,927 
Chic. and Northwest.... 2,170,900 2,059,952 
Chic., St. P., Minn. and 438,830 359,459 


Chic. and West Mich.............. 117,076 111,949 





Cin., Ind., St. L. & Ch... 185,390 217,198 
Clev., Akron and Col.... 16,985 34,455 
Denver and Rio Grande. 552,300 439,400 
Des Moines and Fort D.*......... 17,141 15,994 
Detroit, Lansing and No.......... 121,255 22,494 
East Tenn., Virginia and Ga...... 298,134 236,329 
Evansville and Terre Haute’..... 38,086 81,644 
Flint and Pere Marq.............. 184,427 143,508 
Flor. Tran and Penin’............. 2u,961 19,290 
Grand Trunk of Canadat......... 1,800,808 1,241,870 
Green Kay, Win. and St. P........ 26,343 26,792 
Gulf, Col. and Santa Fé........... 166,555 98,732 
Hannibal and St. Joseph.......... 179,959 192,240 
Illinois Central (TIL).............. 519,758 616,782 
Do. (Iowa lines)...... 147,495 140,052 
Do. (Southern Div.).. 240,626 222,669 
Ind., Bloom. and West............ 217,618 205,072 
Lake Erie and Western............ 77,918 105,866 
Little Rock & Ft. 8............+++- 30,661 27,358 
Little Rk., M. BR. & Tex........ .. 24,008 17,755 
Long Ieland............--..++eeeeee 366,944 362,412 
Louisville and Nashville......... 1,139,300 1,063, 76 
Marq. Houghton & On*......... 91,121 128,333 
Memphis and Charleston......... 89,615 68,311 
Mil., Lake Shore & Western...... 81,835 68,995 
Missouri Pacific...............- ces 104,484 78A, 008 
Central Branch...... .......-- 93,852 57,960 
Tot. end Gr. No............000+ 269,052 223,256 
Mo. Kan. & Texas............. 590,649 482,334 
St. L., Iron Mt. and So....... 585,890 515,519 
Texas and Pacific,............ 587,748 379,451 
Mobile and Obio........ 136,836. 135,178 
N. ¥. end New Engiend.......... 309,288 298,441 
Norfolk end Westerg’..... ....-- 198,90) 116,748 











August 23, 1883.) 


YHE INDEPENDENT. 
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= 








604,068 

85,572 

27,494 

Peoria, Dec, and Evans........... 45,820 78,741 
Richmond and Danville*.......... T118,700 $100,200 
Char., Col. and Aug*.........-.. 115,884 14,683 
Columbia and Gr’v*...........+- $12,272 “14,201 
Virginia Midiand’.............. $51,139 $42,004 
West. No. Carolina’... ° +9,179 +5,979 
St. L., A. & T. H. H. (main line).. 99,442 130,986 
Do. do. (branches). . 64,720 73,640 

St. Louisand Cairo*.............. 20,813 25,456 
St. L. and 8. Francisco............ 280,020 318,613 
St. Paul and Duluth..,............ 187,978 96,699 
St. Paul, Minn. and Man......... 612,766 853,296 
Heioto Valloy........cccscoccccsees 47,526 45,462 
Union Pacific§.. sesceees 2,268,000 2,300,000 
Wab. St. Louis and. Pac.. pevneesbate 1,216,409 1,418,837 
DO cvcacenstancsinconsaeezeed 834,000,656 $22,886,428 
Oregon R'way & Navigation..... 461,350 432,527 
Grand total............sccccses $24,162,006 828,318,755 


* Three weeks only of July in each year. 

t Freight earnings only. 

t For the four weeks ended July 28th. 

§ Figures of this road are approximate and un- 
official. 


GROSS EARNINGS FROM JAN. Ist TO JULY Sst 








NAME OF Roap. 1883, 1882. 
Bur., Cedar Rap. and No......... $1,476,845 $1,489,676 
Canadian Pacific.............+.++- 2,761,112 1,175,250 
Contral Tows.......ccccccccecscoee 678,797 637,738 
Central Pacific..................+. 18,620,899 14,232,619 
Chicago and Alton.............+5 4,507,567 4,186,750 
Chic, and EKasteru LUlinois....... 913,425 964,121 
Chic, and Grand Trunk 1,590,545 1,143,958 
Chic., Mil, and St. Paul......... 12,519,000 10,602,156 
Chic, and Northwest............. 12,976,885 12,675,198 
Chic,, St. P. Minn. and Om...... 2,761,838 2,588, 123 
Chicago and West Mich.......... 871,817 831,587 
Cin,, Ind., St. L. and Chic....... 1,354,274 1,409,653 
Cleve., Ak. and Col.........0+..++0+ 244,414 274,916 
Denver and Rio Grande,,,,...... 3,596,500 3,601,599 
Des Moines and Ft. Dodge*...... 158,645 188,051 
Detroit, Lansing and No....... 364,655 899,910 
Cast Tenn., Va. andGa............ 2,134,424 1,646,282 
Evans. and T. Haute* 376,492 449,397 
Flint and Pere Marquette........ 1,443,086 1,200,670 
Florida Tran. & Penin*........... 272,668 227,921 
Grand Tr., of Canadat............ 9,745,780 8,976,875 
Green Bay, Win,, and St. P...... 218,210 206,487 
Gulf, Col, and Santa Fé,.......... 1,008,255 581,919 
Hannibal and St. Joseph......... 1,348,401 1,184,800 
Til. Central (Il. line)........ . 8,662,657 4,787,181 

Do, (Ia. leased lines).... 1,977,087 1,054,015 
Southern Division......... 2,183,877 1,779,005 
Ind., Bloom. and West.......... 1,605,130 1,355,784 
Little Rock and Fort Smith...... 277,484 221,357 
Little R., M. R. and Texas....... 204,862 188,778 
RE i ccecacccssccntpecsccns 1,446,904 1,330,965 
Louisville and Nashville........ 7,514,683 6,871,893 
Marq., Houghton and Ont.*..... 852,712 697,917 
Memphis and Charleston........ 658,119 560,941 
Mil., L. 8. and Western........... 547,150 476,536 
Missouri Pacific, ..........0.+0000. 4,877,204 8,949,587 
Central Branch............. 766,247 440,272 
Int. and Gt. North.......... 2,026,139 1,714,164 
Mo., Kan. and Tex....... -.. 8,908,081 8,129,660 
St. L., Iron Mt. and So..... 4,06 1,290 4,746,822 
Texas and Pacific........... 8,874,297 2,512,639 
Mobile and Ohio,...............+ 1,102,215 1,014, 121 
New York and New England... 1,937,886 1,880,923 
Norfolk and Western’............ 1,838,336 1,141,707 
Northern Pacific............ sss. 4,316,758 3,363,384 
ere eee 671,627 548,277 
GAP: BePARGR snc cccpcscvicecesece 222,010 197,486 
Oregon Railway and Nav........ 2,785,148 2,726,299 
Peoria, Dec. and Evanav......... 877,876 440,903 
Rich. and Danville*............... 11,888,506 11,774,518 
Char., Col. and Augusta*.... 409,118 347,502 
Col. and Greenville*.......... $379,139 $349,608 
Virginia Midland’............ + 780,396 +690,766 
West. Nor. Carolina*...... .. +155, 548 +101,502 

St. Louis, A., and T. H., main 
Wecttsdbivebcacasbhannen ‘inna 754,446 742,085 
Do. do, (branches).... 439,261 468,876 
St. Louis and Cairo*............. 199,365 195,476 
St. Louis and San Fran........... 1,976,992 1,882,462 
St. Paul and Duluth.............. 663,197 517,208 
St. Paul, Minn. and Man........ 4,525,308 4,484,329 
gS 289,944 285,061 
Weaken Paste, 00.06 20cesccocce. cece 15,680,960 16,080,224 
Wsaccketspasscntonntanpeded $156,615,270 + $144,051,291 


* Three weeks only of July in each year. 
t Includes freight earnings only in July each year. 
t January Ist to July 24th. 

ae 


MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


‘Tuer has been more activity in monetary 
circles during the week, partly because 
of the excitement in Wall Street and partly 
owing toa movement of funds westward, 
The latter has been delayed by the lateness 
of the crops, but seems to be fairly com- 
menced; and with like preparations for the 
cotton crop, will likely be maintained, as is 
usual at this season. The effect of this on 
Treasury accumulations was to cause a de- 
cline of $2,454,025 in the legal bank reserve 
—a tendency that the latter may be ex- 
pected to continue, with few exceptions, 
for some time to come. Meanwhile, the 
financial outlook is more assuring than 
several weeks ago. The banks have much 
larger reserves than usual, the West is year- 
ly growing less dependent on the East dur- 
ing crop seasons, while Treasury disburse- 
ments for the ensuing months will be 
large, and the probabilities are strongly 
in favor of gold imports before the close of 
the year, these being circumstances that 
have greatly removed the earlier apprehen- 
sions of stringency during the coming Au- 
tumn. The most unsatisfactory feature 
connected with the money market is the 
inactivity in discounting, arising from the 
extreme caution among banks. Complaints 
are still numerous about the difficulty of 


negotiating any but the choicest business 
paper, even at the higher rates of discount 
now ruling; and in many instances this is 
proving a serious restriction to mercantile 
business. First-class double-named paper 
is quoted at 5$ and 6 per cent., single- 
named being 6 and 6} per cent. for sixty 
days and four months respectively. Time 
loans are quiet at 44 and 5 per cent., and 
call loans on stock collateral are 24@8 per 
cent., 4 per cent. being a common rate at 
times. 


Srook Marxet.—In the stock market the 
past week has been an eventful one, rapid 
and heavy fluctuations having been accom- 
panied with much excitement and activity. 
In the earlier portion of the week there was 
a decidedly panicky feeling, owing to the 
quick decline of values, which precipitated 
the suspension of one prominent house No 
additional disasters of importance followed, 
however, and prices subsequently under- 
went a sharp recovery under active short 
covering and considerable buying for a 
turn. These events severely tested the sit- 
uation and developed an encouraging un- 
dertone of strength. A better demand 
from shrewd investors for good dividend 
paying stocks was noticed; and increased 
buying orders from Europe, weak foreign 
exchange and abundant money were ele- 
ments favoring theadvance. But as to any 
permanent rise there is still much doubt 
whether the presert marks its commence- 
ment. The usual period of Summer quiet 
is not ended; general business, while im- 
proving, is not yet satisfactory; there are 
several uncertainties in active stocks, 
notably Western Union, which have an 
unfavorable influence on the whole mar- 
ket; and public confidence, on which any 
substantial improvement can only be based, 
has not been sufficiently restored to induce 
outside buying. Until the latter take a 
more active interest, the stock market 
must remain subject to room trading and 
the large operators, notwithstanding that 
the natural conditions are more in favor of 
a change for the better than otherwise. 


High Low Clos. 
Sales, est. est. ing 


? Aug, th, 
Adams Express, ........-.-00+0+ 165 1440 «(184A 
American Express.............+ 300 Bf B8ig «BB g 
Alton and Terre Haute........ 1,050 5B 56 57 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf...... 915 «69 863g (87 
Am. Dis. Tel... .......sseeeeeeees 800 8 2 P=) 
American Cable Co..........++- 300 6546 65 6634 
Bost. Air Line, pf...... ."....-.. 40 S046 8 80 
B,, G. B. & WegtR. 0000c0cccesseece 100 «80 80 80 
Bank and Mer. Tel............. 800 1803¢ 188 189 
Canada Southern.,............... 88,250 Balg 4954 68% 
Canada Pacific...........sss00++ 85,250 573g 658% 574 
Codar Falls, ........s.cccceeseees 10 «(144A OAK 
Central Pacific.................. 35,49 60% @23¢ Gk 
OGG. ORE TE. 2... cccccvee ee 2,100 65% 868% «66 
Chea, and Ohio. ..........+.s000+ 800 «16 1b 16 
Ohes. and Ohio Ist. pf........... 900 2% WB 266 
c., C., and I. C.. os seeneces Wo 8 8 8 
C., St. L. and Pitts. SUienchan seen’ 1,500 14 105g 12936 
CBR. Re er Pn WE, coca coveneese 2,300 4656 38 80 
Chicago, Bur,, and Q............ 1,980 12436 117 1% 
Chicago and Alton...;.......... 400 188) «618818 
«bicago and Alton, ex, div..... 500 132 128 ig 
Chicago and N. W...........+++ 49,200 19535 11954 125 
Chicago and N. W., pf.......... R570 142%% 1873¢ 1425; 
Chicago, M., and St. P.......... 42,150 12% 9736 102% 
Chi., M., and St. P., pf.......... 0 118 116 1s 
Colorado Coal ...........s0000++ 5,400 27% Wy 24 
Delaware, L., and W'n.......... 840,080 12444 11936 128% 
Delaware and Hudson OCanal.. 1,750 108% 106 1064 
Denver and Rio Grande........ 118,650 833g Wy 20% 
East Tennessee...........000000+ 8800 B84 Wg 8B 
Fast Tennessee, pf............-. 8,200 16% 18% 16% 
WORN. 5 co p0000 cccrccceccee 60 17 Ww 7 
Houston & Texas.......--....... 0 62 i) 60 






Tilinois Central. ... 5,820 127 128% 19654 
Ind., Bloom., and W. 7,000 Us We w 

Lake Shore.. eee 79,150 10734 108% 1073 
Lake Eric and ‘Western... 8450 Wy I wy 
Louisville and Nashville. becboce * 65,450 1% 45 4934 





Mutual Union Tel........... o «600s sd gs 7 
Mo., Kan., and Texas.,........... 35,400 26 21% 25%; 
Missouri Pacific................ 2,200 (98 % 97% 
Morris & Essex... + 100 1234 16) 1% 


N. J. Central... 





MH. LopKs. Bor GRA .000cesseeccece 76,000 82 8% BI 
W. ¥., Te B. & We tf... s00c0000 700 74 12 1834 
Wc th ME when 5,200 iy 19% 22 
N. ¥., ©, and St. L. -- 8400 10 7 9% 








oe 6 

900 185 180 
Ohio Central.. - 4,900 8 Os 8 ™% 
Pacific Mall... ......0.0000se0e 4200 88% 2% my 
Phil. & Reading........ - 5,000. H% WW Be 
Peoria, Dec.,and £....... sovesee 6900 1 fg 








Forgien Exonaner.—Foreign Exchange 
has been weak at stedaily declining quota- 
tions owing to the lightness of demand. 
Banker's bills are in fair supply and trans- 
actions chiefly between bankers. Of com- 
mercial bills, the supply is moderate and 
the inquiry small, though there was no 
pressure to sell. The outward movement 
of securities enlarged but was almost coun- 
terbalanced by those being returned. 
Gold imports are generally anticipated in 
the following months, but much depends 
upon the liberality of produce exports, 
which now show symptoms of moving more 
freely. Posted rates were 4.83 and 4.86}. 
Actual rates were as follows: Sixty-day, 
4.82@4-82}; demand, 4.85}@4.85}; cables, 
4.864@4.863; commercial bills, 4.80)@ 
4.803. Continental bills were quiet: francs, 
5.24$@5.23# and 5.214@5. 208 ; reichsmarks, 
944@94} and 944@95; guilders, 393 and 
404. 

Bank SrateMEentT.—The weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks exhibited impor- 
tant changes, reflecting the activity of the 
local money market as well as the enlarged 
outward movement of funds. In the sur- 
plus reserve there was a reduction of $2,- 
454,025, that item now standing at $6,879, - 
650 in comparison with $1,887,125 a year 
ago. Loans increased $2,848,600, for which 
a more active stock market is chiefly re- 
sponsible, while deposits decreased $1,602,- 
800. As this statement was made upon 
declining averages, the actual condition of 
the banks is probably less favorable than 
represented. 

The following shows the condition of the 
Associated Bunks of the city of New York 
for the week ending August 18th, 1888: 


Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie, Tenders Depostta, 
New York,. $9,131,000 2,191,000 680,000 9,186,000 
Manhattan, 7,864,000 = 1,142,000 558,000 6,630,000 
Merchants’. 7,596,400 1,339,500 718,100 7,648,100 
Mechanics’. 8,368,700 569,700 =: 1,164,800 7,619,400 


Union ...... 4,006,800 1,412,500 188,100 8,815,600 
America 10,082,100 2,288,500 528,800 8,111,200 
Phenix 8,384,000 692,000 98,500 8,076,000 
City.,..0000- 7,827,000 2,628,700 684,000 8,546,900 
Trad'sm'n's 8,153,100 422,000 81,200 2,069,000 
Fulton...... 1,644,400 563,900 90,800 1,418,400 


Chemical... 18,586,800 5,299,900 553,400 15,918,800 
Mer. Exch.. 8,287,400 465,200 419,100 2,931,200 
Gallatin .... 4,511,400 623,000 149,500 2,678,900 
B'tch& Dro. 1,897,700 855,900 59,000 1,678,900 
M’chs.&Tra. 908,000 229,000 116,000 1,000,010 
Greenwich.. 1,058,400 18,400 140,700 980,000 
Lea. Manuf. 8,078,800 425,300 863,100 2,399,400 
Sev’nth W'd = 1,046,200 206,600 178,800 1,128,600 
St'te of N.Y. 8,829,000 786,300 201,000 8,897,500 
Am. Ex..... 18,228,000 689,000 1,798,000 10,860,000 
Commerce., 16,099,800 3,290,800 1,787,600 + = 12,470,700 
Broadway., 6,029,400 983,400 261,300 4,787,830 
Mercantile., 6,908,500 1,198,800 560,600 6,979,000 
Pacific...... 2,618,800 212,900 180,700 2,628,500 
Republic,,.. 4,760,100 627,700 844,400 8,007,100 

Chatham.... 8,448,400 698,000 298,100 3,756,80; 

People's,.... 1,482,600 110,800 132,400 1,671,600 

N. America. 3,070,800 814,000 894,000 8,227,600 


Metropol’p. 14,266,000 1,778,000 616,000 9,286,000 
Citizene’.. 2,861,700 358,800 289,200 2,476,700 
Nassau..... 2,834,900 126,800 184,300 2,458,700 
Market..... 2,881,100 498,100 145,000 2,422,200 
St. Nicholas 2,256,800 226,600 45,000 1,870,200 
Shoe & Lea. 2,656,000 670.000 208,000 8,279,000 
Corn Exch, 4,731,000 694,000 189,000 8,841,000 
Continent’). 6,924,900 1,881,800 849,700 6,589,100 
Oriental .... 2,049,400 92,000 279,800 1,921,800 


Marine,..... 8,621,000 546,000 839,000 4,083,000 
Imp. & Tra. 18,978,700 5,420,700 975,700 22,646,600 
Park........ 19,368,900 4,282,200 += 1,260,800 28,761,800 


Wall St.Nat. 1,965,500 $85,000 177,000 2,061,600 
North River 1,535,000 14,000 267,000 1,560,000 
Kost River.. 1,212,600 81,100 80,800 900,800 
Fourth Nat. 16,806,900 8,129,200 1,806,800 17,480,800 
Central Nat. 7,886,000 1,012,000 1,264,000 8,608,000 
Second Nat. 8,343,000 620,000 823,00 8,877,000 
Ninth Nat.. 6,109,000 925,000 = 450,000 5,980,000 
Firat Nat'l. 14,568,400 2,503,400 601,800 = 14,570,200 
Third Nat.. 6,008,6u0 917,400 653,300 4,996,000 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,501,700 95,400 174,600 1,178,200 
Bowery..... 1,981,100 239,500 23,000 1,883,100 
N.Y.County 1,740,400 18,600 547,400 2,098,100 
Ger.-Amer... 2,431,200 800,700 65,100 2,083,000 


Germania... 1,729,200 123,600 276,700 2,088,000 
U. 8. Nat’l.. 4,748,400 1,008,600 189,500 4,871,100 
Lincoln N’l 1,772,700 441,800 _ 145,000 2,155,200 
Garfield Nat 811,500 59,800 76,900 614,700 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchangeon Great Britain, 
lreland, and France, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS, 
MIDDLESEX BANKING 
Middletown, COMPANY Connecticut 


meme lawe of Serene 
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SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 





32 to 38 EAST 42d STREET, 
(Opposite Grand Central Depot), 
_ 
now rent 19 from rte ok nanan = dex: 
pote panieroms sentee 
ace Cou i Bs Rrectly,‘acceae and Weljet sooue 


eons or space int 
""Fire-Proof Waschistish 
rented by the in en ee eee 
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STOCKS 
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viimterest allowed ved rage experience 4 per cent., payabie 
T0 Uy) ee “a DAKOTA 
nd | rats Si ibe rate eats cat 
FOV ESEE AMRANCE Bur Shoe 


No Risk; ~="Solid 10 per Cent, 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Oonsols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Circular address the 


Central Illinois Pinanclal Agency, Jacksovvilie Ill, 


The Safe Deposit Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
The First Established in the World, 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President, 


140, 142 and 146 Broadway, 


corner Liberty Street, 
Rents Safes in ite Burglar-proof Vaults ($15 
to $200 per annum) ; also receives on 


Special Deposit, under Guarantee, 


Bonds, Stocks, Mortgages, with the 
Bonds, We Ys Valuable Papers. 


SILVER and. JEWELRY, 


_ For the Summer Months, or Longer. 


0, ET erecta 
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Commercial 
INDIAN VERSUS AMERICAN 
WHEA 


Tux time is approaching rapidly when 
India will demonstrate her capacity as a 
wheat-growing country more fully; and, 
as such, promises to be a serious competi- 
tor of the United States. We mean serious, 
because England, one of the heaviest con- 
sumers of American grain, 1s making active 
efforts to develop the unlimited resources of 
India; not only enriching the latter in 
so doing, but also thus securing another 
source of supply and making herself less 
dependent, as well as cheapening grain. 
The ultimate effect of this on American 
farmers should not be overlooked. 

The growth of Indian wheat exports has 
been slow because of lack of ra‘lroad com- 
munication with the interior; « want that 
the British Government and people recog- 
nize and will undoubtedly remedy. It is 
only some fourteen or fifteen years ago that 
the first trial cargo of Indian wheat was sent 
to Europe. In 1875 the export was 1,500,- 
009 bushels: in 1876 it exceeded 4,000,000 
bushels, and in 1881-2 it was 37,000,000 
bushels; and as Great Britian imports 
about 80,000,000 bushels per annum, India 
could thus have almost supplied half her 
wants, The acreage in the provinces un- 
der British control somewhat exceeds 
twenty millions; but as this does not in- 
clude several important native states, such 
as Hyderabad and Rajpootana, this amount 
may be increased by several millions of 
acres. The quantity of wheat produced is 
variously estimated at from 250 to over 3800 
millions of bushels. As the great food 
staples of Indiaare rice and the millets, and 
searcely 10 per cent, of the population are 
reckoned as consumers of wheat, there re- 
mains out of a given crop # much larger 
amount available for export than has yet 
been sent to Europe. 

As to the intrinsic value of India-grown 
wheat, some important testimony has just 
heen published by McDougall 
Brothers, who, at the request of the India 
Office, have examined into its commer- 
cial, milling and baking properties. Four 
samples of Indian wheat were submitted— 
viz., fine soft white, superior soft red, aver- 
age hard white and average hard red; and 
these they pronounce ‘“ exceedingly useful 
wheats; in fact, hardly equaled for what 
is deficient and wanting in the Bnglish 
markets by any other wheats. Their chief 
characteristics are just those in which the 
wheats grown in our variable climate are 
most deficient. Added to their dryness 
the thinness of the skins of these wheats, 
and the consequent greatness of the yield 
of flour, must always place them in the 
front rank as a ‘ miller’s’ wheat whenever 
they are handled with reasonable intelli- 
gence and skill. Such unprecedented yields 
of flour as shown by these wheats, ranging 
(by ordinary grinding) from 77.46 to 80.52 
per cent., against English 65.2, and American 
Spring 72.2, speak volumes in their favor; 
and their value is stil] further increased by 
another point of merit of almost equal im- 
portance—viz., that a larger percentage of 
bread may be obtained than from any other 
of the flours examined.” These latter, it 
should be stated, comprised samples of 
English, Australian, New Zealand, Califor- 
nian and American red Winter and Spring 
wheats, together with specimens of Rus- 
sian and Egyptian. 

As to the abundance and cheapness of 
agricultural labor in Hindustan, we quote 
the British Trade Journal: ‘ Not only is 
food cheap, but clothing is moderate in 
price. As regards the prime cost of pro- 
duction, India is well able to compete with 
America. At Bilaspur wheat can be raised 
at from 5s. to 68. per quarter, whereas on 
the Dakota prairies it costs from 12s. to 
13s. ; while the retail prices of wheat at the 
principal trade centers connected by rail 
with the seaboard are, even in the most un- 
favorable years, little more in India than 
the price of wheat in America when it 
touches the lowest quotations. So far as 
freights are concerned, also Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, and Kurrachee are favorably situated 
compared with San Francisco; and this is 
an important point to be borne in mind, 
seeing that one-third of the wheat exports 
of the United States are shipped from 
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Pacific ports. From the Atlantic ports 
freights to Europe are certainly cheaper; 
but they by no means compensate for 
the saving in the prime cost of Indian 
wheat; and, with a reduction in the charges 
now levied on the Suez Canal, the position 
of the Indian wheat exporter will be large- 
ly improved. 
oe : 


COTTON MANUFACTURING IN 
THE SsOUTH. 

Iv was predicted by some English econo- 
mists, during the period of depression fol- 
lowing our great panic of 1873, that the 
cotton manufactures of Great Britian would 
have to be transplanted ultimately, if not 
within the present century, to the vicinity 
of the cotton fields. Whether such a pre- 
diction will ever be fulfilled or not, it is 
certain that the profits of cotton spinning 
and of the manufacture of cotton goods in 
England (as also in New England of late) 
have become reduced to a minimum; 
while, on the other hand, a decided impe- 
tus is imparted by these very conditions to 
the expansion of the same industries in the 
Southern States. The rapid growth of 
cotton manufacturing in that section is at- 
tracting considerable attention in all quar- 
ters, and naturally creates more or less 
concern with the English manufacturers. 

But the single matter of transportation at 
this time is sufficient to determine- the 
status of any industry. Nearness to the 
raw material is an important factor in the 
prosperity of manufactures; but nearness 
to cheap lines of transportation for the pro- 
ducts of manufacture is not to be lost sight 
of. There are not wanting in this part of 
the country instances of the disadvantages, 
under the present system of freight charges, 
of being located on short lines of road, or 
away from the principal termini of through 
lines. The rates on short roads are gener- 
ally relatively very high; and from interior 
points on trunk lines it is often more costly 
toship goods to a distant point than from 
sume leading center hundreds of miles fur- 
ther back. Thus, for example, a manufac- 
turer at Utica who wishes to send goods to 
Chicago can do so more economically by 
sending them to New York and thence to 
Chicago than direct from his own city. It 
may be that railroad rates will ultimately be 
more equitably adjusted, but while they 
are not it is an important item to be con- 
sidered in locating new industries. All the 
failures, and they are few, of Southern 
cotton mills to pay good profits, we be- 
lieve have been due to some such unfortu- 
nate location, or to a want of experience 
of various sorts. 

The development of cotton manufactur- 
ing in the South is a part of the genera) 
revival of industry in that section since the 
war. The census returns of 1860 and 1880 
show that the amount of capital invested 
in these industries has more than doubled 
in the. intervening period, although very 
little was accomplished in the first ten 
years. The following shows the increase 
in capital, wages and products: 


Capital. Wages. Products. 
1860, ....ceeeees 167,855,344 $51,606,598 242,315,418 
BERD. .cocccccees 855,578,686 84.494,656 643,205,420 


Increase .. ..3§187,718,42 882,888,068 400,800,007 

But the most active period of develop- 
ment began since the last census was taken, 
and now there is literally a new South, 
abounding in activity and enterprise, as 
well as resources. There are already 
nearly 200,or, more exactly, 191 cotton facto- 
ries in operation and in course of erection 
there, which is more than half the number 
in the New England States, though the 
former, of course, are On a much smaller 
scale, and they manufacture only the 
coarser yarns and fabrics. Some of them 
are already being enlarged, however, and 
the making of finer goods is only a ques- 
tion of time. Such articles as are now 
made—sheetings, tickings, etc.--compete 
successfully with similar goods made in 
the New England mills; and to this extent 
the situation with the latter is not at all 
bright. Even in Philadelphia the market 
for cheap cotton fabrics is threatened. 
The South is supplying its own consump- 
tion, and is selling its productions in New 
York and Boston, and even in China. It 
would not be surprising if the cotton goods 
industry would finally have to be adjusted 
upon the basis of Southern advantages, in 





which case this country should manufac- 
ture forthe world. 

There is but one drawback to these en- 
couraging prospects at the South. The 
spirit of the people is getting too high and 
too sanguine, and there is some danger in 
their trying to do too much of themselves. 
There is still something of the exclusive 
feeling that once dominated that section, 
whereby they would rather do everything 
then.selves than-to have others come in and 
help them, if it could possibly be avoided. 
Consequently they often build mills partly 
by subscription and partly by interests 
given to builders, managers, ete.; and in 
this way they are really going ‘ahead faster 
than is prudent when ull the circumstances 
are taken into account. 


Growing out of this sort of feeling and 
ambition, there is now a scheme on foot for 
developing the South and its industries up- 
on a colossal scale which is exciting un- 
usual interest. An Arkansas planter, Col. 
8. R. Cockrill, who is Vice-President of the 
Cotton Pianters’ Association and Chairman 
of its Committee of Ways and Means, pro- 
poses to that Association that it shall, at its 
next meeting, petition Congress to chartera 
great Cotton Bank, which shall be author- 
ized to aid various projects for the improve- 
ment of agriculture and the encouragement 
of manufactures; the development of the 
cotton industry, however, being the chief 
object in view. The petition will ask for 
the privilege of using the lands and crops 
of the South as security for the loans to be 
mude. Of course, the mere mention of 
such a scheme is sufficient to indicate its 
Utopian character; but it will undoubtedly 
be attempted. A peculiar feature of the 
plan (which is to the last degree Utopian) 
is a proposition to use silver as the basis of 
its note circulation. A Southern journal 
thus instances one of the originator’s illus- 
trations of the way the institution is to 
operate: 


“Col. Cockrill takes his own county of Jeffer- ° 


son, in Arkansas, with an annual crop of 30,000 
bales. These 30,000 bales are converted into 
yarn at w mill to be built by the combination of 
the planters of that county, yielding, in the 
yarn, #75 « bale, and realizing in Manchester 
2,250,000 in silver dollars. This silver is de- 
posited in a Cotton Planters’ Bank of Jefferson 
County, and silver certificates issued for it. The 
planters have thus avoided all middlemen and 
other expenses, and realized $60 instead of $35 
or #40 on the lint. The annual deposit of 
%#2,250,000 enables the bank to discount planters’ 
paper at 6 per cent. on twelve months’ notes, 
secured by real estate. When the cotton is put 
into cloth by cotton mills, to be erected by the 
company or combination, it yields $150 a bale, 
which gives a capital of $5,000,000 on deposit.” 

That such a project should be seriously 
proposed and find favor shows at least the 
increasing interest that has heen excited in 
the South respecting the possibilities of the 
future, whatever else may be thought of 
it. Chimerical schemes like these may be- 
come numerous; but there is no possibility 
that they will ever get a Congressional in- 
dorsement; nor will they restrain the legit- 
imate growth of an industry where so many 
special advantages are secured by Nature, 
and where the economic conditions neces- 
sary to its development are not less invit- 
ing; all of which contribute to cheapness 
of production, and prepare the way to suc- 
cessful competition in the world’s markets. 
—N. Y. Commercial Bulletin. 
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DRY GOODS. 


Tux most impertant event of the week 
in dry goods circles was the announcement 
of the largest auction sale of domestic cot- 
ton goods ever made, to be held Wednes- 
day und Thursday of the present week. 
The offering includes 14,000 packages com- 
prising denims, ticks, ducks, dress goods, 
ginghams, etc., the products of mills repre- 
sented by Messrs. G. C. Richardson & Co. 
Coming so soon after the recent large sale 
of Messrs. Bliss, Fabyan & Co., this infor- 
mation naturally checked the improvement 
that was developing in the general market. 
It does not, however, indicate any unhealthy 
condition of the dry goods trade at large. 
The production of colored cottons which 
form the bulk of the offering, has been run- 
ning largely ahead of consumption for some 
time, and such a result has been anticipated 
by shrewd observers. Outside of colored 
cottons, stocks of cotton goods are in fairly 





good shape and prices of desirable goods 
steady. At first hands business has been 
fair for the season and there is general con- 
fidence respecting the Fall trade. Among 
jobbers there was an improvement, South- 
ern and distant Western buyers having 
operated q'ite freely; but buyers are now 
awaiting the auction sale and its results 
before extending their purchases. 

Corron Goons. — The distribution of 
cotton goods by agents is moderate. Plain 
cotton was steady in price with the de- 
mand chiefly confined to the best makes. 
Supplies of browa and bleached cottons are 
wellin hand, though some outside makes 
move along even at concessions. The ex- 
port demand fell off considerably, but 
foreign advices are satisfactory. Colored 
cottons remain in oversupply and weak. 
White goods commanded more attention, 
but were only moderately active. 

Print Cloths remain quiet and steady at 
8}c., less 1 per cent for extra 64x64s, 3 7-16c. 
for 64x64 ‘‘seconds,” and 31-16c. for 56x60s. 
At Fall River the business for the week 
ending August 18th was as follows; Pro- 
duction, 160,000 pieces; sales, 78,000 pieces, 
and stock on hand, 270,000 pieces—showing 
an increase in stock since the previous week 
of 27,000 pieces. 

Prints were in irregular request and gen- 
erally quiet. The best fancies continue 
sold up to production and standard fancies 
are in fair request, while traveling sales- 
men ure sending in fair orders. Low grade 
56x60s appear to be doing fairly, and there 
is a steady demand for small parcels of 
robes, shirtings, mournings, patchwork, 
ete. The jobbing trade diminished some- 
what; but prices of all really desirable 
styles are firm. 

Ginghams.—Fair deliveries were made on 
back orders; but new business, though 
fair, was irregular. The jobbing trade is 
faitly active in dress styles; while staples 
and fancies are in some cases sold quite 
freely at job prices. 

Dress Goods have been more active with 
jobbers, but quiet at first hands. The in- 
quiry was chiefly for all wool suitings, sack- 
ings and cashmeres; while cotton warp 
makes of the latter were freely dealt in, 
and the leading makes largely sold to ar- 
rive. Fancies, such as changeable effects, 
small checks, plaids, jacquards, brocades, 
ete., continue in fair request and light sup- 
ply with agents. 

Wooten Goops.—The market for men’s 
wear clothing woolens exhibited little 
change beyond a slightly increased atten- 
tion to new Spring styles of cassimeres 
and worsteds, and the receipt of fresh 
orders from travelling salesmen. It is yet 
early for any general opening of new sam- 
ples, but agents have in some cases been 
privately showing samples and taking or- 
ders for the same ina quiet way. The con- 
tinued curtailment of production is having 
a wholesome effect, and does not yet seem 
to have been sufficiently carried out, as 
some staple fabrics are still difficult of sale 
and prices of such unprofitable. The whole- 
sale clothing trade is in fairly satisfactory 
shape, but occasionally clothiers have con- 
siderable stocks on hand, which may effect 
coming purchases. Outside of clothing 
woolens business was quiet with agents, 
and rather irregular among jobbers, while 
values are steadier than of late. Fair 
duplicate orders and_ deliveries formed 
the bulk of business in fancy 
cassimeres and worsted coatings, and in 
the few new styles offered, small checked 
and striped effects, corkscrew and mixed 
diagonals receive the preference. Kentucky 
jeans rule quiet, and, stocks showing a fur- 
ther reduction, prices are correspondingly 
hardening. Cloakings and sackings were 
active in the distributing branches, and a 
fair trade was done in certain lines of 
shawls. Flannels are firm and in fair re- 
quest, while blankets move slowly, partie- 
ularly colored descriptions. In carpets 
there is less doing among jobbers; but 
manufacturers are well sold up. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week andsince January 1st, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
the last two years: 


For the week. 1883, 1882. 
‘| Entered at the port........... $2,630,145 $3,165,158 
Thrown on the market....... 2,797,713 B010,1TT 
Since Jan, ist. 
Entered at the port.......... 74,419,833  93,664.890 
Thrown on the market...... 74,147,445 32,166,946 


In imported fabrics there has been rather 
more doing, owing to the presence of 4 
number of out-of-town jobbers and large 
retailers. Their purchases, however, have 
been limited chiefly to moderate selections 
of finer goods and specialties, and _ little 
disposition is seen to anticipate future 
wants. The season usually has com- 
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sympathy with the lateness of trade gen- 
erally, and the cautious poley that marks 
the purchases of all classes of buyers. 
Silks were inquired after rather more free- 
ly, sales being comfined to positive require- 
ments. Velvets are higher, owing to their 
advance in Europe and their consequent 
reappraisements for duty here, while a 
large trade is anticipated in these during 
the coming season. Fine staple dress goods 
have been taken in moderate quantities by 
a few buyers; andinsome of the cheaper 
French and British fabrics there are fair 
transactions. Linen fabrics remain quiet 
and disappointing, and laces and embroid- 
eries continue inactive. 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS Js QUOTATIONS 
({MPORTANT TO EVERY RY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Monpay EVENING, Aug. 20th, 1883. 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Agawam, F.. .36 6 |Laconia. . . . 10-4 2 
Atlantic, A.....36 8 Akan 11-4 2734 
“ "Bi. 6a {Lyman ins. 40 1046 
“HL /1 36 73¢|Massachusetts : 
Fn eS “BB... .36 614 
“* 26b..0 Go “~ ©6.....8 
‘S CK Ce “ Stand. 36 74 


Appleton, A...36 8 Mystic River...36 634 
XX ..36 684\Nashua, fine O... 734 
| “ B....88 


» Rincae Be 1% 
Augusta...... 36 «6% ‘6 E....40 
- ose cee 86 sd Ws -_ 124¢ 
“ ) re | 5% Ne wmarket, B... 6 
Broadway.....36 6 DD. 38 &Y% 
Bedford, R.....30 4 “ G..36 6% 
Boott, C...... 34 7 N..36 7% 
gilt. JTree 36 781|Pac itic, Extra..86 74 
* Bide Fe) M | Becwenes » 35 
Ge Se 40 84 Peppere I. ....7-4 16g 
Continental, C .36 78 ...8-4 20 
“ D.40 «8% “ seeee94 2216 
Conestogo, D. .28 = 5} ve --- 10-4 25 
‘ G...30 6%! ee. 
“ B...08 64) * s00A i 
” W...36 7 |PepperellEfine,39 734 
Jowight, X......30 6%) “ R.. 96 7% 
. Ses 33 6%' “ O....88 6% 
4 Boone, oa * §.-.. 
Exeter, A...... = 61¢ Pepuot, A 36 «8g 
TS Dinins 6 Rie 914 
Ellerton. ....10- a 26 © will 5-4 1214 
First Prize. .., .36 734 |Pittefield, A....36 526 
Great Faun, i. 36 = 74¢\Pocasset, C....36 714 
Hill’sS’mp, Id’ ue 1135 - O....838 6% 
Indian Head. . 8 | “ E....40 8% 
ee “80 734 |Stark, AA,..... 36 
“  7'°40 1084 |Utica........... 36 
~~ 45 1244) ‘“* heavy....40 9} 
Indian Orchard : eeeawkees 48 16 
i ie 8 Rare 58 18 
. DW..86 8 a PRB ICS 18 2744 
we | | (herr 108 35 
AA...40 > eet aan ---- 50 15 
Lomnens _ 36 ad << ae 
X..36 — ” To 
“ xK40 = mee 
Langley, A... ..36 6%| se occce09D 86 
w  gueee 1-8 6 ae ° 108 40 
—-. 84 5 |Wachusett..... 36 71% 
Laconia ..... 7-4 164¢|  ) pinads 30 6% 
ees 84 20 | S cocce® I 
eae 9-4 2213; a 48 13 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 





Androscoggin * {Langdon GB...86 11 
“ L..36 8¢\Lensdale.......83 834 
« ett ‘* Cambric 86 12 
Allendale..... 6-4 16 |Masonville..... 36 (Og 
een 7-4 19 |Nashua, E.....86 10 
ee anael 84 22 a a 
Avondale ...... 36 8% ~ Wea ae 
Ballou & Son...36 744;Newmarket, F..36 
§ 6 a 114 
Bay Mills...... 36 Og ““ ‘we r Twist 36 1244 
Bellows Falls..36 10 ..54 16 
Bidckstone, AA.36 7%) “* 1. 6-4 11g 
Boott, R....... 27 «5y%| «+ 84 
“ E.......36 7 {Pepperell ....64 164g 
“ <AGC....3%3 — - a 
Yabot.........7-8 64 < «++ -84 2216 
spill SAPO 44 1% ed ---94 25 
oT cakniien 98 104 as 10-4 273 
a 64 11 “i .1ll4 — 
Ce 27 «4 Pequot been. ee 54 15 
Clinton, Al....36 9 ceeeO4 18 
Dauntless...... 86 5Y% Standard....... 36 6«@dd 
ht,Anchor36 10 ‘Tuscarora, XX.36 11 
Fearless ot (9 DGB 2s5..... SD 
Fruit of the Loom : | “ ex, heavy.36 91¢ 
GARY C iccss 54 16 
“ vai 33 MDT”  fainéous 64 18 
“4g satel we 4 25 
Forestdale..... a SA TTEE o4 27 
Green G....... a ee. Sesnced 1 85 
Gold Medal....36 7 * heavy...100 35 
- 6 “ Nonp.....86 12 


--..38 6% 
Great Falls, 5..31 63¢|Wamsutte: 
“ M..33 7 


Hill's Semp. tndem : “aplowarpss 113 
"a Semp. Indem : “aq ~~ 1144 
- ** ..33 8 |Washington.. 6 
- “ ,.86 9 |Wauregans, ida36 1234 
* shirtcotton— 12 





e - 12 gh 86 11 
Highland..... 36 «9 ** cambric. . -~ 
eee 86 «Tg Whitinsville . “796 1% 
Indian Orchard cane 66 

on - Williamsville 
Langdon, 76. ... 944! 386 104 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton......— @8 Mass., D..... — @ 1% 
See. n- —_ e ia 9 A — @7 
eeveccces — @71%\Peppere —- @8 

mia.....— @8 | chee. -0— @ 1% 
Langley, A...— |Piedmont.... — @ 7% 
Langley, B ..— @7}¢|\Stark, A.....— @ 8 

TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 15  |Methuen, AA.... 15 

" "44 20 |New England.... — 

- A.. 14 |Palmer.......... i 

“ B.. 13 Pearl River...... — 

- a 12 Pemberton, AA.. 1444 

Ya | oa | is woe 1046 

“ Biss “ . 104¢ 

“6 R.. 10 (Swift River..... = 
Cordis, AAA... — |Thorndike, = 

“  ACE...82 — | - oo - 
“ No, 1..82 — (WillowBrook, 
BI.... 12 No. 1.. geste Oe 

LY D..... 10 |York,.......+.88 15 

Lewiston, A...86 173¢ occee-ce 1%y 








LUE 
PRINTS, 
Albion.........—@ 53¢,Manchester....—@ 63¢ 
American, ...., 6 |Merrimack, D..—@ 64¢ 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 6 |Mallory...... --—@ 646 
Arnoid’s........—@ er Oriental....... —@ 6 
Cocheco...... — §|Pacific........ -—@ 64 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ ei Richmond’s....—@ 6}¢ 
Garner’s....... —@ 5 (Simpson's solid 
Gloucester. ....—@ 6 black... ...... —@ 6¢ 
Hartel... +... —(@ 6}g|Steel River, fncy--@ 6 
Hamilton..... -—@ 6 (Slater's solids —@ 5 
Knickerbocker, Southbridge 
fancy........—@ 6 Shirtings.....—@ 5 
Lancaster ....544@ 7 |Windasor, fancy.—@ 6g 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@15 Otis, CC....... —@ — 
Boston....... —@ — Otis, BB....... —@ — 
C ae h’y Pearl River....—@ — 
obec omeees —@ -— York..........--@ — 
Columb'n, XXX Warren, AXA..—@ — 
SOUR. «20. —@ — | BB....—@ — 
CHECKS, 
Caledonia, XX.—@I11 (Park Mills, No. 
* , ee ree 
Economy......—@10 er Mills, io, 
Otis, apron....—@— | 70........ +. -—@18 
Prodigy........—@I11 lyon, ae —@10 
CORSET JEANS, 
pS eee —@ 7'4|Kearsarge sat..—@ 8 
Androscoggm Laconia....... —@ T¢ 
Ae eet —@ 814 'Lawrence. -—@- - 
Canoe River. ..—@ 6% | Narragansett . -—@ 6% 
Clarendon..... _—@ 644 \Naumkeag sat..—@ 8¢ 
Indian Orchard, A seer -rell Wane —@ 8% 
Imported....—@ 68% -@ — 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......—@ 8}4|Plunkett....... —@ 8 
| EF gat 8 |Renfrew..... -—@10% 
Glasgow, checks—@ 71¢|White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w--@ 8 staple. —@ — 





Lancaster......—-@ 8 |White M'fgCo, 
Manchester a 7%; fancy.. . '—@ 8 


SHERMAN, NOBLE & CO 


38 West 23d Street. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING SPECIAL IN- 
DUCEMENTS IN OUR BUNTINGS, LAWNS, 
NUNS’ VEILING, CHAMBRAY, BATISTE, AND 
CAMBRIC SUITS. ALL OF THE ABOVE 
GOODS HAVE BEEN MARKED DOWN IN 
PRICE, AND WILL BE SOLD INSIDE A FEW 
WEEKS. WE WILL GLADLY FURNISH SAM- 
PLES OF THE ABOVE OR ANY OTHER 
GOODS FROM OUR NEW AND WELL-SE- 
LECTED STOCK OF BLACK GOODS, THUS 
GIVING CUSTOMERS AT A DISTANCE FROM 
NEW YORK FACILITIES FOR SHOPPING. 


SHERMAN, NOBLE & CO. 


R. H. MACY & 60, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 
ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF EDING ENSIVE AL- 
TERATIONS TO OUR eur m4 DURING 
JULY AND AUGUST 8 ARGAINS 
WILL BE OF FERED put é THAT TIME 
IN ORDER THAT WE MAY REDUCE OUR 





We Call Particular “Attention te Our 
COLORED SILKS, BLACK SILKS, 
SILK & LISLE GLOVES, MILLINERY, 


LINEN GOODS, UNDERWEAR, 
DRESS GOODS, LACES, 
BOYS’ CLOTHING HOSIERY, 


LACE CURTAINS, ETC., 


AND A FINE LINE OF GOODS FOR 


TOURISTS. 


Mail Orders will receive prompt 
attention, — 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


LUPIN'S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS 
IN MERINOS, CASH- 
MERES, PLUSHES. 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO, 


(SUCCESS#ORS TO BENKARD, HUTTON & CO.) 
Agents for American Silks. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 
Laces,Embroideries, White Goods, 
Linens, Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, 
Notions, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, Cur- 


tains, etc. 
BROADWAY AND GRAND §8T., 
NEW YORK. 








Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET, 


|For the Week ending Friday Friday, Aug. ith, 1888.) 


White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 10 
SourHERN fLour: 


— 
a 


COFFEK. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 8 @Ill}¢ 
Santos, Choice to Bast. .............- 94@10 
SN en ouvede deucktens 1 hedaned 14 @22 
SN cn a:0.0 0000664008 £99999.09485000 23 
SEE eer ree soon sedes 84%@l4 
Laguayra.......5 seeeee ich n bse%n bts 
TEA. 
BIYGOM.. .ccccccsccccccsccccecesvecoens 18 @40 
Young Hysom.........cceccccccsecves 10 @ 
TADAMe scocees vvoe vers soecieces 113¢@45 
Gunpowder,....... c20 covecceececes 25 @60 
GUE ci Soa Ce cncddesubeeesucuss 15 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime........0.-.++++ 14@ 1% 
Harp.—Cut Loaf....... rt Piers hee 1: 9 @— 
Jrushed., . OOOO eet eter eee y @ — 
er rae « 8%@ 9 
GRANULATED... 00060 cece cece ....8 11-16 @ — 
Wuirr.—standard A...........++ -— @8 13-16 
EE dadthsdncceenhs <obend TD¢@ 7136 
YVELLOW.— Coffee C.......sceseeceees - 6%@7 
A ae SRE EEA _ 
MOLASSES 
err Serer aa 25 @28 
Pt cotinceieetey asap 19% 26 @28 
APPT PETE TL EE eee 80 @35 
Porto Ricd.......c00 ‘3 deb vovmeudes 356 @45 
New Orleans.......... waiiie oll aekoienie 50 @58 
G Cod (new), ak 8 6 00 @ 
eorge’s new), per qtl. . @—— 
Grand Bax << l aiid on «» 500 @ — — 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........ + 19 06 @ 19 50 
Mackerel, No, 2 Mass......... . 14 50 @ 15 00 
Mackerel, No, 3 Mass........ - 1000 @ 10 50 
Herring, per DOx........++.0 — 26 @ — 82 
plier aI 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero, 
Frour: 
Sour Extras and Patents. oe = @*5 25 
We. B Wate 'c's cecceves oon @ 3 60 
Superfine Spring........... H 30 @ 3 50 
Ohio, Ind., che jill, =o 
fine Winter.......+...+ @ 4 00 
State Extra brands........ t 10 @ 4 30 
Western wages, Rew Wheat, ext’a 410 @ 4 30 
Minneso’ Clear” oi ecesek 490 @ 5 40 
Spring hs a Pui 640 @7 50 
Choice Spring 
ood Wixteas...s.cccsee 435 @ 445 
Ex. Amber Ind,, Ohio, ond, 
i oitintaiinesttenkebas 60 @ 5 30 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship'g). 4 20 @4 40 
White Wheat Ex. (O, & Ind,) : 50 @ 5 40 
St. Lo DEE .sncaeges 545 @ 5 80 
St. Louis, Pom falas aed > 590 @ 6 40 
Genessee, Extra Brands... 440 @ 5 35 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 600 @ 7 20 
@ 5 
@ 6 
@ 6 
@ 6 
2 
4 
3 








State © fal to cholo. .. ¢@28 
Sante reamery bey hs 





and tubs......... covees 
ag ag ey gapaateaey 
Western, Factory, fair to choice..........12@15 
CHEESE, 


Btate, Factory, fine......cceseceecese 9 @ 9% 


DD énanektns xe sceiadiwe 5 35 50 
Dr csanases cvecesye 6 30 65 
i (SATs Serre 5 00 00 
Rye Fiour: 
Rr re 260 @ 2 85 
ID) ad'.00 ve eves Ue athe 400 @ 440 
Conn Mga: 
, RE ee 250 @ 3 20 
rand Disccosestesss Ve 8 @— — 
Prize L bcechvdticdes - 330 @— — 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT: 
White........ eovccerees B— — @— — 
ae No, eer Pe — _-— 
meee eT ee 1 1544@ 1 25 
Corn : " 

MPTTTTTTT Li te — 61 @— 65 
Re eoee -_-— @— — 
Wt BR ae — 6814@— 69 

Oats 
Rs aint ctieceenaitanedl — 424;@— 53 
 Titesevieds aces sen — 38 @— — 
New York........ TTT Ah — 34 @— 3614 
Rye: 
ll iidnebenedoteaebns «¥ — i @— 1% 
Pennsylvania. 000 Sees obecns — 70 @— 7111¢ 
Hothine saddenseeaeiawen 225 @ 2 30 
ON | RE Ser At) Pee 250 @— — 
pe eee ee evden es 235 @-- — 
Peas: 
Green, 1882, #@ bush........ 125 @ 1 30 
Southern Black Eye, @ 2 
ee ee —-— @— 
PROVISIONb. 
Pork 
Mess, New.......+..++- — @b20 50 
Extra Prime..........- . 1475 @ 16 00 
PE BEND. cc ceccaceees 1675 @ 18 50 
PO er 1675 @ 17 50 
WEIOTE CURE... coovcccccce 8 624@ 8175 
Long Clear.............. 825 @ 8 37g 
Short Rib........ coocsse —— — @ 8 OBE 
Our Meats: 
Smo: Hams......... — 18K%@ — 16% 
Smoked = pei — §@— 
Smoked Strips........... —l4 @—116 
L ¥EED 
OO ics: 280-0 cxncvricndiae os ..., 815 00 @B16 00 
és «tic censennadeonsenemad 15 50 @ 16 50 
ie PTs: 60 '-cessbennss ons soceuia 16 00 @ 18 00 
8 RE PR OE. - 20 00 @ 21 00 
GOERS 2. ccccce Sean inh cesta 21 00 @ 28 00 
Rye Feed ........ ao nae win 20 00 @ 21 50 
Meal .....év< sesvctecesesess 29.00 @ 30 00 
tae sesserecees 27 00 @ 28 00 
Darke WOM isi cise c csvicvscccces 23 00 @ 24 00 
HAY AND 8TRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, ber 100 Ibs #—80 @t— % 
Hay, No. 2, good, * we. —10 @ — 85 
Hay, No. 3, medium “ pen 65 @ — 15 
Hay, clover, mixed = 6 jeer 55 @ — 65 
ay, pping, ¢ see 55 @ — 60 
Hay, Clover 4 “ 1.0. 65 @ — 65 
Straw. No, ', mn. 0 . —65 @ — 60 
Straw, No.2 Hye “ “ .— @ — 50 
ww, Oat “ .-H @— 0 





(1079) 28 
Good to to primes .......0+» meaceeceeee 8s @ as 
Fair to good... iki 17 @7 
Skinned Cr FD bees ckctonndet0 me OE 
Bkinmed Creamer Ne evesesgts 03 - @- 
Jersey, sin mine f° eas — a er 22 @ 23 
State and a Penn suee es 20 @ 22 
Western, rabid ew coves se 168,@ 20 
Canadian oo Reece eek. ob hehe doce al — @121 
Western, per 100 a amet ta #8 65 @ $8 70 
TE sc.cnncoeesatanee pene nee 800 @ 845 
Remedi. sek. eset eas bee 900 @ 9 65 
FE warrey! POULTRY. 
reer 00 dogo dongle apihe ce — @— 20 
Spring aes, near by....... — 19 @— 21 
Fowls, Jersey............sesse0s — 15 @— 17 
fe. — and Western...... _ 7 @— = 
bee > bink hd Raeathie tbiey — 12 @-— 
ania VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage, L. L., per 100..... »..-. 300 @ 4 00 
Potatoes, L. I. per bbl........... 137 @ 1 62 
Cucumbers, L, 1, des i00.. - 20 @— 30 
Green Peas, L. I. 00 @ 2 25 
String Beans, tine bavedow ee ; 5 @ 1 50 
Turnipm in L, pe 5 nang Lr an = 

urnips, Russ: oe 50 @ 

“ sit Ser sr pi Fhovr 

Apples, per ‘Dbl hocdisest taeeret $3 @%3 50 
Apples, red, Astrachan, doe ‘bbl.. 2 0 @ 3 50 
Apples, green, per crate,....... 100 @12 
Pears, South, Bartlet,p’rcrate.... 1 00 @ 1 50 
Pears, sagar, per b! sg Se 150 @200 
Huckleberries, —. per box..— 75 @— 90 
Grapes, South, per Ib.......... 7 @ W 
Watermelons, extra, per 100....20 00 @30 00 
Watermelons, prime............ 15 00 @18 00 


Watermelons,N.J. Negro Heads. 14 00 @17 00 
Hocae® N. J, Jenny Lind, 


per b 
Peaches, Del,,and Md., perb’s’k’t 75 @ 1 26 
err aw hand-p’k’d. 





Tht Tt 10 @ 10% 
Pesnma am rib nese dens tidacese —6 @—T 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 

Apples, Sliced... .. YES G cososee —= A @—9D 
Nee a SABO. Sel etl _ ican akc 
eaches, Unpeeled...... hit comatp — By@— 6 

EW 55 5 060.0 sahene+sauil — Tg@— 7 
Co BR Ae ee fee -—17 @—li 
Huckleberries............... eevee 18 @— 
PROETNIB ns ox cicance esas ins id —2 @—27 
CATTLE MARKET. 
Hhoes qn ve gues sseeeee — TH@— 9 
Wonlern heavy wethers, Wisibees — 54@— 544 
Mixed, Woestern........+c+00+ee -—-5 @ 

«« " Jersey and near-by....,. —5 @— &% 
Spring Lambs,..........+..005: — 54 @— 6% 
Live Calves, prime.............. — 84@— 8% 

« "fair to good........ — Th@— 8% 

oe « pe any fed... — 44@— 5 

4 4 | QRREIIG tobi vidas os — 64 @— 7 
Dressed Veal, good ito fine..... —104¢@—11 

WEED, *. Seb deosce —114%@-- 12 
Hogs, dressed, . ocdseneht agsteees — 6K@— 8 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed odd oO dakal 28 @35 
pO Peer ies 26 @27 


“ Coarse and iad blood....20 @28 
N. Touch, and Ind., washed X and 
35 





N. Y., Mich., and ind., Mle Beasé nomad 40 4 
eee 35 @40 
“ “ * common,..... 28 @33 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Ya. Pe = XX...40 @43 
SOh TH 48 @45 
“ a 46 ei 1,.......44 @46 
“ 6 “« No, 2...... 85 @40 
# “ * common,. ..80 @84 
Burry at value. 
GUANO AND FI D FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton, 

Soluble Pacific Guano.......... %-- — 00 
Listers’ Stand, Superphosphate 87 00 an 00 
‘*  Ammoniated Dis'd Bone 82 00 @35 00 
“ —U, 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 
6  GRORRE BOMes cn. oncees $1 00 en 50 
‘¢ Crescent Bene.......... 29 00 @38i 00 
“ ~ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
‘* Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 00 
Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @85 00 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ 50 00 
“Wheat 8 i e@ides 560 00 
7 Coe. ©. .wscnchan 51 00 

‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
poe phate Fertilizer 45 00 
“ Pe Bone Fertilizer, 87 50 


.—— ye ne tee to order: 
omes' uperphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 


40 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 

(Michi Oarbon Works) 60 

Mich Caster Works 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 

Matfield Verkilinere (in lots less 
than car-load)............ 45 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 
Sardy’s Phos ho-Peruvian Guano 38 
Acid hate.......: be 27 
“  Atomized 24 


Discount on orders of 5 tons or ove: 
Baugh’s Raw Bone 
phate, OE rey 2,000 Ibs. . 
Baugh’s Twent: — Dollar Phos- 


Lame per 
Ba tree yo “Bone 


: 

e 

= 

= 

® 
SeSeec 


gees Sssse Sesssesss © SS sSSeee 8s & 


aun Cabbage “  .,, 
Forrester’s Grass Piss st%e 


gone c0nee seeeess 





Allen’s P - 85 00 
Soluble M . 45 00 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c.68 00 

“ “ 50 00 


00 

fi «+++. 80 00 

2° Scared Sih eae 

German Potash aa oe. 72 

Finewer, per, ton (3, lbs,)... 8 00 
ponreets of Potash (80 p. ©), per 

Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 Ibs, — Me. 

awe quot’ seneseee i. pe 
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[August 28, 1883. 








Insurance, 
A CASE IN POINT. 


Tue case of Mr. Baldwin, of Covington, 
Kentucky, is thus narrated by the Commer- 
cial Gaaette, of Cincinnati: 

“The late Charles H. Baldwin, of Covington, 
held a certificate of membership, numbered 607, 
in the Young Men’s Mutua) Life Association, of 
Cincinnati, which represented an insurance on 
his life of $1,000. He had paid up all assess- 
ments apon him on account of the death of 
fellow-mem bers, and all annual dues, except that 
of $2, which matured June 25th, On the 23d he 
was taken violently sick, and was at once inca- 
pacitated for business. He seemed worried from 
the beginning lest he should not be able to go to 
the city on the 25th; but he gave no reason for 
wishing to go. He was so much agitated about 
the matter on the 24th that he insisted on getting 
out of bed and having his wife assist him to 
walk, to test his strength, saying he must go to 
the city the next day. On the 25th he was a 
dying man, incapable of doing business, or of 
directing it to be done; but he lingered till the 
26th. Had he died before 12 o'clock of the 25th 
there could have been no question about his in- 
surance; but being then only in a dying condi- 
tlon, and the strict letter of his contract not hav- 
ing been performed, it remains to be determined 
whether the association is bound to pay, at law 
or in equity. The matter is being considered by 
the board, and will probably not reach the courts 
for adjudication. A complication such as this 
suggests grave matter for thought. If life in- 
surance companies are, under no circumstances, 
bound except by the letter of their contracts, 
people taking out policies should not only get in- 
sured against death, but also against such sudden 
and unexpected sickness a# may incapacitate 
them for business. Whether the Baldwin case 
be settled one way or the other, the result will be 
of interest to many people.” 

This, as will be observed, is the Young 
Men’s Mutual Association. The title is a 
call for young men, and an intimation that 
no old men need apply; still, old people 
need not feel hurt at that, for there are a 
great many co-operative associations, which, 
although they do not announce themselves 
by such seductive titles as “* The Nonogena- 
rians’ Life Insurance Company,” ‘* The Old 
People’s Benefit Association,” etc., pay 
particular attention to going out into the 
highways and bringing in the aged, the 
paralytic, the halt and the blind. (Lest any- 
body think this has a flavor of the parable 
of the feast, we may add that the ** benefit” 
in such cases accrues to the persons—not 
quite so old themselves—who do the search- 
ing and bringing in.) But to retura to Mr. 
Baldwin and his Young Men’s Society; it 
appears that annual dues of $2 should have 
been paid June 25th, and that he became 
very sick two days before; was determined, 
however, to get up and go to Cincinnati on 
the 25th, but died on the day following. His 
anxiety about his certificate—-which, we 
are told, ‘‘represented” an insurance of 
#1,000—was certainly, in one sense, un- 
called for. One can but pity the poor man, 
stricken with mortal illness, and in such con- 
cern about this money he had faithfully tried 
to leave his family that he insisted on going 
to Cincinnati; and yet we can but wonder 
that a man possessing such persistent fore- 
thought had not directed it better. Still, 
we can only say that, al though he was gross 
ly ignorant and grossly deceived about his 
society in respect to the substance of what 
such certificates ‘‘ represent,” he evidently 
knew the society well in another respect— 
that of literal enforcement of forfeture. 

The question raised by the Commercial 
Gazette's item is no question practically, 
and the ‘‘ complication such as this” may 
suggest ‘‘grave matter for thought,” but 
not in the way intended. It is not at all 
necessary to get insured against sudden 
sickness, which may incapacitate the suf- 
ferer from attending to his renewal pay- 
ment; for he can use the extra precaution 
of paying earlier, or can so arrange that 
another can pay for him, though he be on 
his death-bed. But while it is true, and 
necessarily should be true, that life insur- 
ance companies are bound only by their 
contract, fairly interpreted, policy-holders 
in regular companies are protected in sev- 
eral ways. A man might be stricken by a 
sudden natural death, or instantly killed by 
accident, while walking to the company’s 
office in order to pay his renewal on the 
day it fell due; his body might not be 


‘ claimed or identified on that day; and his 


renewal notice with check to cover it, 





might be found in his pocket. In such 
case, probably, there is no court but would 
say that the man had performed, in intent 
and in fact (up to the line of events within 
his control) his part of the contract, not- 
withstanding that contract was not literally 
carried out on his side. This is one pro- 
tection. Another is that, toa very large ex- 
tent, non-forfeiture is expressly covered by 
the policy contract. Another is that the laws 
of some states provide for that themselves. 
Still another is that no decent company—and 
this characterization we might explain as 
meaning any company whose policies 
would be worth taking trouble about— 
would give a court opportunity to pass 
upon such a case as above supposed. 
Furthermore, there is scarcely a company 
which would not pay a policy under cir- 
cumstances like those of the Baldwin case, 
where the intention to make prompt pay- 
ment of renewal was clear. This has been 
actually done, and so often that the com- 
panies do not think of making any cackle 
over it, for—-strange us it may seem to those 
who obstinately refuse to think or speak of 
life insurance except reproachfully—the 
question of practical equity, beyond the 
letter of contract, «oes come up in com- 
mittee rooms, and has weight there. You 
can say that the governing considcration is 
only policy and not honesty. The effect is 
the same, and when anybody meets all his 
obligations promptly and squarely, nobody 
cares to conjecture whether he honors hon- 
esty, or only takes wise thought for his 
own reputation. 

What the Young Men’s Association will 
try to do for Mrs. Baldwin we do not say; 
but she will be fortunate if forfeiture is not 
claimed, and again fortunate if the repre- 
sented $1,000 becomes real to her. For co- 
operative societies are alert und persistent 
to insist on forfeitures. Why should they 
not beso? They have no reserves. They are, 
therefore, in the condition of men struggling 
on a raft which is unable to carry more than 
a fraction of them; every one shaken off 
lightens the craft. Beat off Mrs. Baldwin, 
and an assessment is saved. Thereby it be- 
comes possible to shout—as our friends of 
the Fraternal Censor frequently do—that 
another month or quarter is past and 
“only” such a (small) number of assess- 
ments, in deligatful contrast to the fright- 
ful charges of level-premium companies. 
The Censor need not evolve acloud of in- 
dignant denial as far as the A. O. U. W. 
etc., is concerned; for we say only that this 
isthe habit of co-operative societies and is 
in the essence of that scheme. There is a 
most positive necessity for doing it, and, 
on the other hand, there are no 
restraining considerations. People do not 
sue irresponsible persons and those who 
have no visible assets. Knowing this, such 
persons are always quickest to throw off 
their debts. A co-operative society has no 
reputation to take care of, its one claim 
being that of cheapness; and the absence 
of records and statistics heretofore has given 
immunity from the fear of ever having en- 
forcement of forfeitures known. A_ co- 
operative has no regard for the future, 
either; for there is no future for co-opera- 
tives. When they break, they start anew. 

This matter of forfeitures, about which 
there has been almost endless assault 
upon regular life insurance, is one which 
members of co-operative societies may well 
consider, The more assessments have been 
paid the less probability that what your cer- 
tificate ‘‘represents” will ever inure to 
your estate. There are grades of improba- 
bility, varying with the society; but this is 
the rule. 

——- -- a 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


** Sane OR Insang.”—The Baltimore Un- 
derwriter thus treats a reported resolution 
adopted by the largest and most important 
of the co-operative associations: 


‘It is stated that the Supreme Lodge of the 
Knights of Honor, at its last session, resolved 
not to pay benefits in the case of those who die 
by their own hands, and the following clause was 
ordered to be inserted in applications for mem- 
bership hereafter: ‘And provided, further, this 
death of said —— is not produced by suicide, no 
matter whether he be sane or insane,’ Since the 
change was made the subordinate lodges have 
been arguing for and against the new move with 
considerable zeal. It is now proposed to call in 
all the outstanding certificates and insert the 
anti-suicide clause in them. The New York 








bers are opposed to this, and refuse to give 
up their certificates, claiming that there was no 
thought of ever making the law retroactive, and 
the Supreme Lodge could not change the orig- 
inal contracts if it wanted to do so, 

“It is well that there are some members in 
this organization who know their rights, and 
knowing dare maintain them; who understand 
that there was sufficient consideration in the 
beginning, that the Supreme Lodge has no power 
to recall, cancel, or invalidate the original agree- 
ment, and that the law will protect and enforce 
it. 

“but why does this supreme authority copy 
from a small remnant of the regular life com- 
panies the objectionable clause ‘sane or in- 
sane’? It would be more wisely employed in 
imitating what is more worthy of imitation. It 
would find it better to copy the virtues rather 
than the faults of the contracts of what it is 
pleased to term the old line companies. Of 
course @ company has the right to frame a con- 
tract in any shape it pleases, provided it be not 
immoral, illegal, impolitic, or fraudulent. In- 
surance companies are in the habit of inserting 
in their policies exceptions, by which specified 
hazards are removed from the general risk which 
they are willing toincur. But it becomes a very 
serious question for anyone who is offered a 
contract containing the particular restriction re- 
ferred to, to consider whether it would be pru- 
dent for him to accept it. The life companies, 
at the worst, agree to return to the beneficiaries 
the amount of the reserve; but as the co-opera- 
tive organizations make it a special boast that 
they hold no resevre, the certificate holders of 
the Knights of Honor, under the ‘sane or in- 
sane’ stipulation which is proposed, would be 
deprived of that advantage, and be left in an at- 
mosphere of frigid exclusion, 

“The proviso in general use heretofore, that 
voluntary or criminal self-destruction—self- 
slaughter under a full sense of moral responsi- 
bility and under the full exercise of sound rea- 
gon and discretion—should void the policy, has 
been unhesitatingly assented to by policyholders. 
On the other hand, in cases where there is un- 
questionable delirium, or insanity, and where 
without volition, without criminal intention, 
without consciousness of consequences, and un- 
der blind and uncontrollable impulse, persons 
become the agents of their own death, the pro- 
viso ‘die by his own hands’ has not, up to a 
comparatively recent period, been held to apply. 
But it is contended that the suicidal act, though 
committed under insane illusion, is frequently 
the outcome of a sufficient degree of understand- 
ing and intention to render the self-destroyer 
morally and legally responsible, and though the 
reason and judgment may to a large extent be 
perverted, there is still Jeft a certain capability 
of distinguishing between right and wrong. 
Some alienists go so far as to say that in the ma- 
jority of cases where the exercise of reason or of 
sound volition is impaired or lost, the mind re- 
tains power enough to supply motives and exert 
control over the actions, and even though there 
may be complete deficiency in the sense of moral 
responsibility, there may yet be comprehension 
of the future consequences of acts of violence 
and folly and crime. 

‘Impressed by ingenious arguments to sustain 
this intermediate view, some of the life companies 
adopted the phrase ‘sane or insane.’ It is note- 
worthy, however, that in cases where absolute 
loss of moral responsibility has been clearly 
shown, and consequent absence of criminal in- 
tent, the companies have promptly paid the 
amount of the policy, thus making it appear that 
the use of the word ‘insane’ in the restriction, is 
intended as a protective measure when self-pro- 
tection is advisable, and not as a convenient loop- 
hole of retreat in all cases. In the gradual 
weakening as to the enforcement of the stipula- 
tion, and in some cases in its quiet removal from 
the contract, we likewise observe the virtual 
admission by the companies that cases of appar- 
ent suicide are sometimes due to accident, tran- 
sient delirium, somnambulism, or the artful con- 
trivances of manslaughter. We see a still 
broader concession in the incontestable policy, 
which has been adopted by several prominent 
companies, the incontestability after three years 
extending to everything short of actual fraud. 
And now, if the co-operatives want to array 
themselves in attractive garb, they should not 
put on the cast-away garments of the regulars.” 





Tux subject of mischievous and menacing 
insurance legislation is not unfamiliar in 
these columns, and protection against that 
not’ to be foreseen hazard, from some 
source, must be had. The Underwriter, of 
this city, thus sums up the statutory work 
of the sessions of the past Winter: 


‘The outcome of insurance law-making in the 
legislatures this year has so far been much less 
injurious than it promised, There was the 
customary deluge ot bills in most of the thirty- 
one state and territorial legislatures which 
have been in session since the beginning of the 
year, and the worst that has happened has been 
the adoption of the “$25,000 deposit for agency 


fire insurance companies in the growing Terri- | 


tory of Dakota, and that was the result of hasty 





action, just as the adjournment of the legis- 
lature was pending. The legislatures of 
Colorado, North Carolina and Montana passed 
general insurance laws, against which no serious 
objection can be urged, and some of the other 
states regulated their statutes regarding assess- 
ment life and fire companies. But the most 
conspicuously bad bills elsewhere in the legis- 
latures now adjourned were defeated. Among 
these were the valued policy bills in California, 
Maine, Nebraska, Nevada and South Carolina, 
and the bill to require companies ts give bonds 
in Arkansas. There remain in session at the 
close of this week but seven legislatures, those of 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New York and Pennsylvania. Their 
capacity for evil remains, of course, so long as 
they keep their doors open ; but 1t is safe to con- 
clude that at this late day there are only three 
of them that need very close observation. In 
Michigan the bill to suppress local boards has 
not yet been defeated. The calendars of the 
Illinois and New York legislatures are aitill 
crowded with insurance bills, some of them very 
objectionable. The prospect is, however, that 
the general legislative product of 1883, as far as 
insurance is concerned, will be unusually small 
and harmless, a result which must be credited to 
the vigilance and activity of those who have 
made a special business of watching the course 
of legislation this year.” 


Marrimonia Expeoranoy.--The Marriage 
Endowment concerns which spring up as 
persistently as burdock or Canada thistle, 
are of mysterious construction, if one at- 
tempts to evolve from their printed trash any 
definite plan. The ‘‘true inwardness” of them, 
however, is evident enough, and when they 
have plucked all the confiding people with- 
inreach the problem is satisfied practically. 
The following floating item will do well 
enough as giving expectation tables for mat- 
rimonal speculation associations : 


‘* Matrimonial expectation tables are the latest 
new thing in mathematics, It appears that a 
mature spinster of Philadelphia, who has kept a 
record 0” one thousand of her female acquaint- 
ances who were led to the altar, finds that the 
chances of matrimony between the age of 14 
and 40 are as follows: Thirty-two at 13 and 15, 
104 at 16 and 17, 219 at 18 and 19, 230 at 20 and 
21, 165 at 22 and 23, 62 at 24 and 25, 60 at 26 and 
21, 45 at 28 and 29, 18 at 30 and 81, 11 at 32 and 
88, 8 at 34 and 35, 4 at 36 and 37, and 2 at 38 
and 99. From 18 to 25 is the flood-tide of mat- 


rimony. At these ages the most chances are 
taken in the great lottery.” 


CarkE AND CaRELESSNESS.—The Troy 
Times, which is not an insurance publica- 
tion, and cannot be suspected of champion- 
ing insurance companies as against their 
customers, thus contrasts the inconsistent 
conduct of business men: 


“The occasional indifference of those who 
claim to be intelligent business men as to the 
strength and standing of insurance companies, 
in considering questions of rates, is most sur- 
prising. If a merchant is offered the notes of 
two different individuals, the one thriftless, irre- 
sponsible and unreliable, and the other possessed 
of an ample fortune, accumulated by well- 
directed omenay and economy, and with an es- 
tablished reputation for meeting his obligations, 
he is not loug in deciding as to the relative value 
of the two promises, especially if they have a 
year torun, Can anything be more inconsistent 
than the conduct of a business man who is thus 
cautious and particular as toa note fora tew 
hundred dollars, but who carelessly places in- 
surance policies for thousands of dollars in his 
safe without reading them, or satisfying him- 
self as to the reliability of the companies? 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
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OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January rH 1888, 


The Truatees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affaires on the 3let December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
Usry, 188, to Sist December, 1883... . 





$4,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
PE: MN kkkctsuecdeatsetesersoesnen 1,516,844 85 
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Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 
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THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


S50,800,896 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and — any teint of Sixty 


ICYHOLDERS, the Com 
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OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


the cost of insurance from table rates, 
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te “¥ legal representatives over $6 ee7, 4 


IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company's Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per — on its ——- assets, and than 
Ite gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


mths of one per cent. was 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar pelteiee of any other company, 
The ann cost of $1,000 insurance, pede oe. ' 
was less than #1. y while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned 

— at about savings bank rates, 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 
For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Sixtieth Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1883. 
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MY SUNBEAM. 
BY MARY D.. BRINE, 


Turse are two sunbeams on the floor ; 
Two sunbeams fair to see ; 

And one belongs to skies above, 
And one belongs to me. 

My sunbeam lifts her tiny hands, 
Her playfellow to grasp, 

When lo, a shadow! and the beam 
Eludes my darling’s clasp. 


Yet once again it comes ; and see, 
It lies now here, now there ; 

It kisses baby's dimpled cheek, 
And nestles in her hair ; 

Makes golden every little curl 
Upon the precious head, 

Till, like a dream, again its light 
From baby’s side has fled. 


Ob! wondering baby eyes, which weep 
At shadows left behind, 

Fear not, the cloud will lift, and you 
The vanished beam shall find. 

Look! even now upon the wall 
It climbs, then tumbles down 

To shine at baby’s feet ore it 
Once more her head shall crown, 


God grant, dear little one, that Heaven 
Its brightest beams may lay 

Upon the paths your feet must tread 
Throughout life's little day. 

Full many a beam of purest gold 
Your hands will strive to clasp ; 

Full many a shadow stern will snatch 
The sunbeam trom your grasp. 


But even ere you Cease to grieve, 
Behold, the clouds roll by, 

And where the shadow dwelt before 
A hundred sunbeams lie. 

Look always for the brightest spot, 
As you through life shall go, 

And Hope and Faith shall fill your heart 
With Heaven's purest glow. 





MISS MANNING'S MINISTER. 
BY SARAH 0, JEWETT. 


Tue lilacs were in bloom at the time when 
this story begins, and before Miss Narcissa 
Manning's house there were four elderly 
groups of bushes, all in good health and 
covered with their purple plumes. Migs 
Manning always said that it was the 
pleasantest time of the year to her. When 
she could first have the sitting-room win- 
dows open all day long and the scent of the 
lilacs blew into the room it seemed as if 
she had the world before her and could be- 
gin life all over again. 

On this last Sunday in May the apple 
blossoms were making the garden and 
orchard look as if it were a gala day, and 
the robins flew about and bees kept up a 
steady humming as if they must be busy 
every minute; for who could tell how long 
such good weather might last? 

It was between meetings on Sunday, 
and Miss Manning sat by one of the front 
windows with her Bible in her lap. She 
had eaten the cold lunch with which she 
commonly served herself on Summer Sun- 
days; wut in Winter when sne had to have 
a fire at any rate, she thought, contrary to 
Puritan tradition, it was no harm to warm 
whatever food she might happen to have; 
and she was obliged to confess that she 
always enjoyed the afternoon sermon more 
if she had a good, warm dinner. To-day, 
however, she was glad not to heat up the 
house; andafter she had put away the few 
plates in an orderly pile she took the family 
Bible and proceeded to re-read a certain 
passage in the Apocrypha which the minis- 
ter had read that morning and which had 
seemed strangly secular and interesting. 
‘The congregation had pricked up its ears 
ahd wondered what the new parson would 
ia next, | Old Mr. Raynor, whose pastorate 
had been.abruptly terminated at the end of 
its forty-first year by his sudden death, had 
almost always read either one of the Psalms 
ora chapter of the New Testament at the 
beginning of the service. At any rate he 

had never made such an excursion as this 
into the apocryphal borderland of semi- 
profane literature. 

Miss Manning had felt that she was en- 
joying a great treat in listening to the medi- 
tations upon friendship in the sixth 
chapter of Ecclesiasticus. The new minis- 
ter’s voice was most pleasant to her ears; 

was still 
pe enthusiasm, the truth must 


tinctured with youth- 


told that he was well ad in oa 
forties. He had gone to India asa miis- 
sionary in his youth and had stayed there 
working more or less valiantly for a dozen 
years until his health suffered, and also his 
zel. He came to see that he was learn- 
ing too much from his heathen acquaint- 
ances to continue at all its points the war- 
fare he had hoped to accomplish, and he 
longed more and more to see his hative 
country. He cared little for the authority 
he wielded, or for any notoriety as a mis- 
sionary in the religious magazines and news- 
papers which came back to him across 
the sea. And as for receiving travelers 
of English speaking nations, and as for his 
long journeys in the wilting heat, and as 
for being at the beck and call of argument. 
loving natives of theological bent, he was 
tired to death with them all. He thanked 
God for the few followers who had rallied 
to the standard, and who wept over him 
as he bade them farewell, but told himself 
that his place was in his own country, 
He gave wise advice and m»ch friendly 
caution to the young preacher of the word 
who had been appointed to take his place 
as he showed him the neat chapel and par- 
sonage which had been built under his own 
reign, and he wished that he might make 
the poor fellow understand at the begin- 
ning how wise it was not to expect too 
much either from yourself or other people. 
He ventured to say that the only chance of 
success was to put yourself as nearly as 
possible into your parishoners’ places ; for it 
was next to impossible that they should 
always see life from your standpoint. The 
zealous young man took little note of this. 
Converting the heathen seemed to him a 
glorious mission in life, as indeed it is; but 
the preachers are few to whom the deaf will 
listen, Human nature is the same the world 
over, and much of the surface of the 
human mind is waste and stony ground 
wherein no seed will grow, and the 
water of a shifting sea of carelessness and 
indecision for the right covers much of its 
space. 

As the Reverend Edward Taylor went 
home he laid many plans for his future. He 
had never cared so much to be useful or to 
find his proper place. He sadly smiled as 
he remembered the almost absurd seuti- 
mentalism of the church service which 
had preceded his departure, and how 
certain ladies of his acquaintance had 
wept and bewailed himas if he might be 
murdered by savages before their eyes. To 
tell the truth he had looked forward to a 
different India from that which he had 
really found; but he wondered none the 
less how America would appear to him on 
his return. He had some sermons which 
he told himself he should not be ashamed 
to preach in any pulpit; and he thought his 
years of experience in ministerial life in a 
foreign land ought to help him in his own. 


He had spent the first few months after 
his return in partial idleness, which had 
been most trying; for he washomeless, and 
the few relations he had were out Of his 
reéch, and the acquaintances he had Jeft 
seemed more like strangers, His visions of 
a city pastorate had never been very clear, 
and when, after some time, he had been 
presented as candidate to the First Congre- 
gational church in an inland Connecticut 
town, and had been invited unanimoualy to 
bécome its minister, he felt ‘that he wasa 


been well endowed by former parishioners,, 
as the good old custom used to be, and the 
salary was an uncommonly generous one. 
The parsonage was a somewhat imposing 
house ‘vith a gambrel roof; and in old Mr. 
Raynor’s study he put up his own book 
shelves, and felt more at home in two days 
than he had in all his years in India. He 
thought of one and another classmate, and 
wrote to them, and even visited his distant 
relatives, and had asked all the old friends 
he could discover to visit him; and so, as 


since .he also took a great interest in the 
social affairs of his people. 

But he never had married; and so far as 
he knew he never meant to. He had never 
loved any one, and he was not made, un-~ 
happy by a solitary life. The good woman 
who kept his house, as well as many of the 
good women of the town, could not under- 
stand this, and were sure that from the 
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very fortunate man. The parish fund Had- 


time went on, he did not want for guests, | 





would in course of time select a companion. 
He was still young looking, and the chil- 
drew evén found that his looks did not be- 
lie him; and with his fine sonorous yoice 
and earnestness in pulpit ‘duties, and his 
fresh interest in everyday affairs and ready 
sympathy, he was certainly a most at- 
tractive man. He had put new life into 
the parish, as was said over and over again. 
There was no flagging in the monthly mis- 
sion meetings now, the Sunday-school con- 
certs were replete with anecdotes, the 
ladies of the parish were excited to good 
works, and it was surprising how little 
hindrance bad weather offered to church 
going, especially among the women. 


There was nobody to whom all this gave 
better satisfaction than to Miss Manning. 
Her life had always been too dull by far to 
suit her taste; but she was not possessed of 
the necessary energy of character which 
could force her to break away from her 
old associations. She really had a capacity 
for greater things than simple housekeeping. 
But in her youth it seemed impossible to 
change the order of circumstances, since 
she was an only child and first her father 
and afterward her mother had suffered long 
and lingering illnesses, in which they became 
entirely dependent upon her care and pro- 
tection Now that she was fifty years old 
she went on with her daily duties from 
force of habit; but there was no house in 
Rinston better kept and no garden that 
yielded a more satisfactory tribute of fruits 
and flowers. She had a sufficient amount 
of money to make her secure against want, 
although she was not a rich woman. She 
sometimes was tired of her life; but not 
often, though it seemed to her as if she had 
already lived on in the same fashion for a 
hundred years at least, and there was every 
probability of its continuing for another 
century. 

She read the Apocrypha that Sunday 
noon with much more eagerness than she 
had ever done, and turned over its pages 
with great curiosity. It was so much more 
like other books than the rest of the Bible 
that it had appeared to herin her young 
days as if it were hardly thething to beread 
on Sunday; and indeed she had almost for- 
gotten of late years how beautiful it was in 
many respects, though she had a private 
reservation of opinion that much of it was 
quite improper, and should have been suf- 


“fered to decay and disappear with time. 


The great family Bible was out for the first 
occasion in several years, for a smaller copy 
answered her usual needs much better; but 
she turned the leaves of the great volume 
with much reverence and read the records 
of births and deaths with newinterest. ‘I 
remember my aunt Narcissa as an old wo- 
man,” she thought. ‘‘She was only two 
years older than Iam now.” And Miss Man- 
ning gave a little sigh and went to smooth 
her hair and put her bonnet on again; for 
the bell would soon ring for the afternoon 
service. 

It may have been the Spring weather 
and it may have been that she had read too 
much of the Apocrypha, but whatever the 
reason was, our heroine felt very sleepy. 
She dashed cold water over her face and 
roused herself with some effort; but when 
the blinds were closed and still the call to 
church was not sounded from the steeple she 
thought she would walk down into the gar- 
den and take a look at the flower-beds and 
the vegetables. The season “was late; “bit 
she: was certain that such hot sunshine 
must quicken the belated seeds. Presently 
she returned, well satisfied with having had 


a sight of the cracked soil around the’ bean ‘ 


poles and a pale sprout or two which had 
really pierced the ground; and her favorite 
mignonette was also up, making a thin trail 
of pale green along the border, Miss 
Manning stooped to gather a sprig of striped- 
leaf thyme of most reviving odor; and 
then she went on her way after locking her 
house carefully. The bell rang and held 
its peace and afterward tolled, and though 
she was belated she satin her accustomed 
seat. and at first patiently and then impa- 
tiently awaited the coming of the minister, 
who for some reason or other failed to 


appear. 

The ‘people at length grew restless; and 
while their elders looked confused and 
anxious the young people laughed and 


a sg ‘Taylor : 's housekee eper, was #way 
at the funeral of a cousin, and that 
Taylor must be alone and might be ill 
for all ‘anybody Kiiew; ‘and at length’ the 
two deacons after signaling at each other 
solemnly in virtue of their office, rose and 
went down their respective aisles and 
journeyed seriously toward the parsonage. 
They knocked at the door; but no answer 
came, and at Jength the elder deacon lifted 
the latch and entered. There was a door 
at the opposite endof the hall which led 
into the garden; and this was half open and 
gave a glimpse of the well-kept path with 
its box-bordering, which led straight down 
to a Summerhouse at the end. The search- 
ers looked, one to the right-hand room and 
one to the left and then to the garden door 
to discover the minister lying on the gravel 
walk in the hot Spring sunshine with his 
face downward, as if he had fallen dead. 
He was raised up, and the two old men 
tenderly carried him into the house, before 
one of them hurried to find the doctor and 
to alarm the parish of this sudden disaster. 
The sorrowing people clustered about the 
house, and tried eagerly to get a look at the 
stricken man. It was thought he must be 
dead ; but at last the doctor, who had been 
at some distance outside the village, came 
to his aid and cleared the house speedily, 
and put him to bed, giving only the poor 
comfort that it was a stroke of paralysis 
and that he could not tell what the end 
might be. 
So for the next few days there was great 
anxiety and excitement in town, and both 
the people of his own parish and compara- 
tive strangers bewailed their common mis- 
fortune. The parsonage was the center of 
interest, and deputations from almost every 
family were sent to make inquiries and to 
proffer assistance. But Deacon Eller’s wife 
and the minister’s housekeeper took matters 
into their own hands, and after a time and 
under the plea of keeping the house quiet, 
nobody except the watchers and Jonas 
Peters, who had had some experience in 
nursing, were allowed to come in—Jonas 
Peters being Miss Manning’s factotum, and 
a mysterious person to his townsfolk by 
whom he was believed to be a deserter from 
an English regiment which years before 
had been stationed in Canada. 


th 


The Summer days came at last, and the 
lilac blossoms and apple blossoms of that 
Sunday so memorable in Rinston’s history 
had faded and fallen long before. The 
small green fruit of the orchards began to 
show itself, and still the minister lay in a 
half conscious state, as if his spirit hovered 
between life and death and could not 
choose its way. The inquiries for him be- 
came less and less frequent, and in course. 
of time, after having submitted to the 
vacated pulpit’s being supplied with very 
poor preachers, and being assured by 
the doctor that it would be a long time be- 
fore Mr. Taylor could be restored to activ- 
ity, if that ever happened, the parish took 
steps to fill his place. It was a sorrowful 
thing altogether to see a man so cut down 
in the midst of his usefulness, and it began 
to be whispered about the town that Mr. 
Taylor had no income except his salary, 
and that he had drawn the next quarter’s 
allowance in advance, having needed many 
books, and made some necessary alterations 
inthe parsonage at his own expense be. 
sides. 

Tt was difficult to know what todo. One 
of the candidates at last proved acceptable, 
and he was a man with a large family, who 
wished to énter upon his duties as soon as 
possible. There was a parish meeting 
called, at whichit was.proposed to vote that 
the invalid be maintained for the present at 
the expense of the fund; but there was 
some opposition to this, for the amount 
must be balanced by increased subscrip- 
tions. One old man inquired if the minis- 
ter had no friends who could support him; 
but it was answered that investigation had 
lately been made, and no one could be 
found except some cousins in the Western 
country, who represented themselves to be 
little acquainted with their afflicted relative 
and to be unable to spare anything for his 
assistance from their limited means. No 
one liked to propose that the minister 
should be sent to the almshouse, and there 
fell a deep silence over the assembly. 

There was a little company of women at 





thought it was a great joke, It was whis- 


pered through the 


one side of the room, though they usually 
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instructed their husbands and fathers at 
home and did not attend the parish meetings 
in person. But this one seemed so far out 
of the common course of things that they 
could not make up their minds to stay 
away. The vestry was well filled for once, 
and the people looked at each other and 
waited for something to happen. 

Suddenly a voice broke the silence, and 
everybody turned toward it curiously. 
‘‘’m not one that wants to speak in meet- 
ing nor that wants to put myself forward. I 
came to say what I’ve got to say, at any 
rate; but I declare I am ashamed that no- 
body feels any more interest than has been 
shown in that poor, sick man. You keep 
repeating that he hadn’t been settled here 
long; but 1 must say that when I think 
how he put his heart into his work, I, for 
one, am ready to take the will for the deed; 
and as for haggling about paying his board 
I'll tell you once for all that there won't bea 
mite of need of it. [am going to take him 
home to my house to-morrow morning, and I 
shall do the best I can for him as long as I 
live, and esteem it a privilege.” 

There was a murmur of half disapproval 
and half admiration as Miss Manning sat 
down and covered her face with her hand. 
She was flushed with excitement and anger, 
and her neighbors could not believe that it 
was the usually shy and quiet woman who 
had spoken with so much spirit. One of 
the deacons rose and said that he thought 
their esteemed sister had been a little hasty 
in her judgment, They had only wished 
to consider what would be the best thing, 
and had hoped to hear the opinions of those 
who were present. He, for one, would be 
deeply distressed to be found wanting in 
charity, and he should try to set aside a 


portion of the small share of goods 
which had been allotted him for 
the benefit of his suffering pastor. 


He further thought they had better wait a 
short time and leain from Miss Manning 
the amount of expense incurred, and then 
make some arrangement as to sharing it 
with her. Of course the parish would hold 
itself responsible for the debts incurred go 
far during the illness. There was a feeling 
of relief and satisfaction, and the report was 
made of the new pastor’s acceptance of his 
duties for the ensuing year and the meeting 
broke up. Miss Narcissa Manning went 
quickly down the steps. and walked away 
up the street alone, although she was usually 
glad to have comp: ny and to talk things 
over. She was still much excited; and yet 
she had a strange sense of satisfaction and 
content in the thought of her new occupa- 
tion. It had seemed to her as if she were 
living an idle life, and as if it were not worth 
while for her to go on year after year with 
her round of duties and her housekeeping, 
all to so little purpose. 

Now she had a motive power; for her 
existence was necessary to the well-being 
of somebody else, and she felt as if she had 
at last found her vocation. She remembered 
a sermon that Mr. Taylor had preached that 
Spring from the text ‘‘ With both hands, 
earnestly”; and it was a great pleasure now 
to try to put his teachings into practice for 
his own good. 

Early next day in the cool of the morning 
the minister was brought over to his new 
quarters. He seemed brighter and looked 
stronger than he had done before, though 
his pallor and thinness were more apparent 
out in the sunshine than in his darkened 
room. Miss Manning walked alongside, and 
when he looked at her questioningly, being 
still unable to speak, she nodded her 
head at him smilingly as if they had 
already a secret understanding. He 
gave a quick sigh of content when he was 
at last laid on the wide couch in the sunny 
front room which had been made ready for 
him, and in all Miss Narcissa’s life after- 
ward she never forgot the look of gratitude 
in his eyes. 

The neighbors were by no means crest- 
fallen after the first few minutes that fol- 
lowed Miss Manning’s public rebuke of 
their stinginess and their slowness of action 
in so good a cause. They accepted her 
solution of the problem, and said to each 
other that they thought it was just the 
thing. She had plenty of time and few 
responsibilities, and every body would take 
hold to help her. But the good woman’s 
virtue was its own reward, and indeed she 
had no other. She w9s busier and happier 





than she had been for many years before. 
With Jonas to help her she needed no assist- 
ance from anybody else; and between 
them they made the sick man very com- 
fortable. It was found that he had 
been sunstruck amongst his various 
East Indian experiences and the sud 
den paralytic seizure was connected with 
that, in part. Though nobody thought at 
first that he could live, he slowly, by means 
of unsuspected vitality, regained a partial 
use of his arms, and even a clumsy and al- 
most unintelligible fashion of speech. Peo- 
ple might laugh a little at Miss Manning, 
and say that she behaved like a hen with 
one chicken, but they had only to see how 
the minister’s thankful eyes followed her 
about. She was a prosaic looking little 
woman, cf stout build and round, comfort- 
able face. She looked you straight in the 
eyes when she spoke. There was an honesty 
and steadfastness in her looks which made 
everybody trust her, laugh at her old-fash- 
ioned ways; and shrink from her plain 
speech, as they might. There was a touch 
of sentimentality about her which made 
her name more fitting than would appear 
on first acquaintance, and in her care of 
the helpless parson this came into full 
bloom. It was not a Narcissa in looks, 
but in actions, who saw the beauty 
of her deeds reflected in his gratified 
sense of comfort. Her flowers were 
grown for him, and her  daintiest 
devices of cookery and housekeeping were 
offered him day by day by unwearied 
hands, She strove diligently to anticipate 
every want, and after he could speak she 
tried to save him the mortification of the 
sound of his voice so changed and spoiled. 
She remembered a great many times how 
theclear tones of it had sounded through 
the old meeting-house. She took the fam- 
ily Bible to read the now familiar passage 
from the Apocrypha more than once. The 
minister preached more convincingly in 
the pathos of his patient silenceand endur- 
ance than he had done in his best sermon, 
and he became every day a greater hero to 
his guardian and hostess, who invested him 
with the credit of the best examples she 
knew of courage and power inthe mission- 
ary ficld, and was sure that he could tell 
more amazing stories if he had chosen... It 
seemed to her that there never had been a 
finer preacher or a better man. 


Little by little he regained his old inter- 
est in life, and presently it became Miss 
Manning’s duty and pleasure to read aloud 
to him during some part of every day; and 
between his looks of approval and disap- 
proval, his few words fitly though painfully 
spoken, she became interested in books 
and literature in a way that opened a wider 
horizon to her than she had ever dreamed 
to be in existence. She felt that her life 
now was more satisfactory than she had 
ever hoped for—and as she told her guest 
once for all when he had begged to know 
if the doctor thought he must always be 
helpless and dependent—that she owed him, 
even in his feebleness, more than she could 
ever repay, and that nothing could hurt her 
feelings so much as his ever again men- 
tioning the subject. 

But for all this the proud spirit of the 
man was more and more chafed by his 
forced submission to Miss Manning’s rule 
and bounty, however kindly and devotedly 
given they might be. She was wonder- 
fully gifted with tact; her heart was too 
sensitive to the comfort of those she loved 
to allow her to do, even unconsciously, many 
things that would annoy. Her only care 
was to make her pensioner happy; and ‘so 
this good woman swept and sewed, and 
tended her flowers, and smiled when she 
looked at him, while he felt more and more 
restless in his enforced idleness, and longed 
for a day to dawn when he might be free. 

It was a great step toward this when a 
city physician of high renown happened ‘to 
be called to Rinston and’ heard the sad 
story of the Reverend Edward Taylor. He 
exclaimed with interest that it must be his 
own classmate and volunteered to visit 
him that very morning. When Miss Man- 
ning came in from a long quest of the’ car- 
penter, she was much heated and quite 
depressed, having found that she must wait 
many days for some important repairs to 
the eaves-gutters uf her house. © . 
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two circulars—and she found her ch 
looking more excited and pleased than 

had remembered ever tohaveseenhim. He 
told her that the doctor, his old friend, had 


given him much encouragement; that 


marvelous cures were made in such cases 
as his by electricity (which word Miss 
Narcissa was a cruelly long time in under- 
standing), and thathe was going to a small 
hospital in New York as soon as his friend 
could make arrangements and telegraph 
him. 

She tried to to enter into his joy; but it 
was a great shock and strain. She went 
down-stairs to the darkened front parlor 
in which she seldom sat, and cried as if her 
heart would break; for it seemed as if she 
were losing everything she hadin the world. 
She had been so happy; but the fact re- 
mained that he hailed his deliverance with 
joy, He had simply endured what it had 
been the delight and glory of her life to 
give. Yet how could she have such selfish 
thoughts when her best friend was, perhaps, 
going to take up his useful work again, and 
be again alive man among men. He was 
not yet fifty and still had the look of a young 
man, while she herself, a few years older, 
felt like an elderly woman, whose life was 
behind her and not before. 


It was a strange little procession that 
crept along the main street on its way to 
the railway station a few days afterward, 
The kind surgeon had sent a stretcher on 
which his friend was easily carried into the 
car itself, and as he went along the street 
with patient Miss Narcissa along side, after 
an absence of so many months, he felt 
like a monk, who had come out of his 
cloister. The elms were growing green 
about the church, and the parsonage door 
stood wide open, with the new minister's 
children playing about the steps. One or 
two persons spoke to him, and all watched 
him curiously, and Miss Narcissa with her 
small traveling bag in her hand looked 
wistfully in their faces as they congratu- 
lated Mr. Taylor on his probable recovery. 
They wondered, if they noticed her at all, if 
she had no hope of it. They little knew the 
sorrowful thoughts which would rise up in 
her heart and for which she as often re- 
proached herself. 

He said when she left him in the quiet 
hospital ward that he had no words to 
thank her for all that she had done; but she 
said simply that there was no need, the 
same old answer that she had made 
many times before. He held her hand 
closely for a minute, and, moved by an irre- 
sistible impulse, she stooped and kissed his 
forehead lightly as if he were lying there 
dead, and then turned quickly and hurried 
away. And to the Reverend Edward Tay- 
lor’s mind there came the words of the 
Apostle Paul: ‘‘Charity suffereth long and 
is kind; envieth not; vaunteth not itself; 
is not puffed up; doth not behave itself 
unseemingly; séeketh not her own; 
thinketh no evil.” He felt suddenly ashamed 
of his own life; it seemed to lie like a desert 
plain beneath her mountain of simple good- 
ness. And even the coming of the physi- 
cians did not banish her from his mind as 
she disappeared through the distant door- 
way. He told himself that if he were ever 
fit for anything again he would make every 
effort to repay her kindness. He somehow 
had never reflected upon her loneliness, and 
he wondered if there would be anybody 
thoughtful enough to go to see her that 
evening on her return to her empty house. 

Several persons stopped to ask her as she 
walked home from the station that eveniag 
how Mr. Taylor had borne his journey, and 
she lingered to talk with them in a way that 
was unusual with her. She put off going 
to her solitary home until the last minute, 
and even then she stopped to look at the 
four lilac trees that were just in full bloom 
then.’ She had taken a little branch into 
the hotise to show to the minister only the 
day before. 

There were a good many friends to come 
in to see her that evening, and she received 
them thankfully and was always ready to 
telbeverybody the good’ news she had 
New York from time to time. At last the 
minister himself came walking in to pay her 
a short visit. He hobbled slowly with the 


aid of a stout cate; but he was marvelously | 
| improved, and was’ eager ‘to talk’ over his| 
She went up-stairs at once to carry the ‘He had been offered 


plans ‘for:the 


mail—a copy of the Histonary Horald and \ a position in one of the iniesionary sovieties, 


and he As scant toh toa pieteclans 
thought him unlikely, so far as 

see, to suffer a repetition vutia i It 
was very strange to see him moving about 
like other people, and Miss Manning lis- 
tened to his well-chosen, though slowly- 
spoken sentences, with great satisfaction. 
He seemed full of hope and declared him- 
self more eager to work than ever. He 
hoped to preach in his old pulpit again be- 
fore many months, 

But he seemed no longer a part of the 
lonely housekeeping; and. there was, 
strange to say, a little constraint between 
the two who had been so long familiar with 
all each other’s concerns. There was, 
however, a real bond of the, best sort of 
friendship between them; for each had been 
both giver and receiver. There can be no 
true friendship or true love without this. 
And Miss Manning saw presently that the 
man was more grateful than he had ever 
been even in his helplessness, and forgave 
him even the impatience to be at liberty 
which had grown with his returning 
strength. It was only her womanly, home- 
loving instinct, and her craving for some- 
body to live for and take care of, that had 
been hurt by his eager breaking away. And 
soon she rejoiced to see him as he said, 
** alive again.” 

There were many persons in the first 
Congregational Parish who, had joked a 
great deal about Miss Manning's falling in 
love with the minister, and they were at a 
loss to understand the non-fulfillment of 
their prophecies. But one month. after 
another went by and there seemed to be no: 
sign of Mr. Taylor’s return; sothat when the 
expected news was told at last it caused 
great astonishment. For one day when 
Miss Narcissa was busy in her garden in 
the Spring following the minister's depart- 
ure she heard astep on the path, and re- 
marked without turning her head, thinking 
it was Jonas, that he had better dig around 
the currant bushes. 

But there was no response, and having 
finished planting her mignonette seeds the 
good woman rose from her knees stiffly 
and found that her companion was Mr. 
Taylor. 

‘*T was just thinking of you!” she ex- 
claimed, and then felt somewhat confused 
and began to talk faster than ever to hide 
her confusion. 


ant to take a look at Rinston at this season’ 
of the year’; and at this point he also be- 
came confused. But he soon told her his: 
true errand in straightforward language.. 
‘*] find that I cannot be happy without you, 
Narcissa.” And there was a solemn silence, 
which was presently broken by an energetic: 
robin, who began a famous chirping in one: 
of the trees near by, as if he had long been 
looking for this event and was ready with 
his congratulations. 

‘*Do you really want a plain old woman 
like me?” asked Miss Manning, after 
awhile, with an admiring look at her lover 
but the answer was more than satisfactory, 
and as they walked slowly to the house, 
she looked around the garden and said 
that her good fortune had always come to 
her with the Spring. 


It all happened in the best of time; for the 
new railroad which took its way through 
Rinston had marked its course through 
Miss Manning’s small property, and she 
often told herself and the minister that 
she should have been most desolate to be 
homeless and to have nobody to look to. The 
townspeople made themselves merry enough 
over the sober love making, and some were 
even unwise enough to smile at Miss Nar- 
cissa’s suiting her formerly brisk pace to 
the slow steps of her husband in’ more ways 
than one, but the truth remained that there 
was not a happier couple in Rinston, old or 
young; and so they began life anew in their 
later years, and Miss’ Narcissa proudly be- 
came the minister’s bride. 

She often told him that she had felt from 


| the first as if they belonged to each other, 


and the hardest day of her life was when 
he left her to go‘to the hospital. I need not 
‘gay that our heroine never repented ‘her 
ehvice. She was one of the many women 
ho must have something or other to 


Seta aed ere 
she was more then evited re 





“T had acommission to execute with the: 
branch society in Boston,” the minister ex-- 
plained, ‘‘and I thought it would be pleas.. 
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missionary, her admired seholar and her 
more or less dependent invalid. To many 
young persons of her acquaintance it seemed 
& most prosaic arrangement; but Miss Man- 
ning often quoted a bit of apocryphal wis- 
dom to herself; for had she not proved the 
minister first and taken him, though, she 
was at peace with many, for her one coua- 
sellor among a thousand, 
Sours Berwick, Me. 


GRANDPA. 


BY ROSALIE VANDERWATER. 








CGranppa is “ growing young,” he says, 
While months and years fly by ; 

But ev’rybody sees he’s old 
In limb and foot and eye. 


He has to use his spectacles 
For print both large and fine. 
And this—I've always heard it said— 
Is of old age a sign. 


Besides, he trembles when he walks, 
And on @ cane he leans. 

So I've been puzzled to find out 
What the dear Grandpa means. 


I often sigh and pity him, 
And wish that I could do 
Something that no one yet has doue 
To make him strong and new. 


And then he siniles, and says to me : 
“Tt doth not yet appear 

How young I'll be, one day, one day ; 
Though not while I am here. 


“T'll slip away sometime and leave 
My spectacles and cane ; 
And when you look at them, don’t cry, 
But think I'm young again. 


“You'll keep them both in memory 
Of me, my child, | know. 
It is the way with tender hearts 
To cherish such things so. 


* But it will please me, where I am, 
To see that you are glad 
That what I said has all come true, 
So, darling, don't be sad 


‘When you are searching all the house 
In vain, to see my face, 
Nor drop one hopeless tear for me 
Upon the empty place. 


“ The tears are gath'ring in your eyes. 
Oh, why be sorry, dear, 
That when you see I'm growing young 
You cannot keep me here?” 


And now I know what Grandpa means ; 
And I must try to be 
Glad in my heart he’s “‘ growing young”; 
Glad when he’s gone from me. 
= 


MARGERY’'S UNCLE. 


Tux chureh of the Holy Three Kings in 
Heidelberg was fair and fragrant with 
branches of apple and cherry blossoms. 
Garlands of Spring flowers twined the chan- 
cel-rail and crept down to the bride's feet. 
One daring cluster had fallen on the velvet 
cushion. 

‘* Margery will kneel on crushed flowers,” 
whispered a romantic American girl. 

**And a nice stain it will make on her 
wedding dress, replied a German matron. 
‘*See, she has put it aside. The beautiful 
Fraulein has much sense.” 

Fraulein Margery, kneeling, had taken 
up the cluster of daises. They were still 
in her hand when she came down the 
aisle. 

Margery Sherman was an orphan. For 
six years she had been at school in Heidel- 
berg. The last few months Uncle Jack had 
taken rooms in the town, in an old house 
with a balcony looking toward the castle. 
On the floor above lived Robert Brown, a 
young American physician; and from this 
arrangement had come about the American 
wedding at the church of the Holy Three 
Kings. The three bridesmaids wore fancy 
wreaths about their dainty straw hats, and 
baskets of pansies hung from the belts of 
their cream-colored dresses. 

The church lay in a market place, and 
the market women stood in groups about 
the door. Young Dr. Brown, catching a 
glimpse of their smiling faces, thought no 
sweeter greeting could come to his young 
bride on her wedding day; and Uncle Jack, 
giving a handful of silver to the nearest 
woman said, in a voice that broke a little: 

‘Spend it among you; youare all Mar. 
gery’s friends.” 

* 


* *  .* r 
The Royal London Circus, on its Summer 





tour, was advertised to perform in Bristol. 
The manager had previously sent to that 
city Timothy Twycrass, ‘‘ world-renowned 
clown and tumbler,” to find and to hire 
half a dozen little girls. Timothy Twycrass 
hated the commission. Under the red and 
white striped jacket beat a tender heart. 
This heart had often ached for the neglected 
children, who for one evening were trans- 
formed from the rags of their wretched 
garrets into the glory of tinseled fairies. 
The first performance in Bristol was over; 
the dressing-maid was washing from the 
children’s cheeks the only tint of rose which 
perhaps had ever rested there. After this 
Sukey would go with them in a cab to their 
respective homes. ‘‘Isn’t she a pretty lit- 
tle dear ?” said the maid to Timothy, wrap- 
ping a shawl around the youngest of the 
group. Timothy came nearer. His 
hideous costume and painted face did not 
frighten the child, and she stretched out 
her little arm to touch his belt of bells. 

** Merciful Heavens!” cried Timothy; for 
there were bruises on the arm and shoulder. 
The heart under the red and white stripes 
beat angrily, and the voice so used to 
uttering inane pothings sounded strange 
as he asked an older girl if this little child 
had a mother. 

‘‘No,” she answered. ‘‘Her don’t be- 
long to nobody. Missus treats her dread- 
ful, and then the master beats missus, 
He’s good to sis when he ain’t drunk.” 

‘* Bis?” and Sukey looked inquiringly. 

** Her ain’t got no name. Missus always 
calls her Sis. Master calls her Little Un.” 

** You can take the others home, Sukey. 
I shall carry this baby.” And wrapping his 
traveling-rug about the little waif,. Timothy, 
forgetful of his attire, strode out into the 
night. A crowd lingered about the booths 
where the two-headed woman held a soirée 
and the Albino children winked their very 
pink eyes. Timothy made his way through 
the people. It was but a few steps to the 
old tenement house from which the child 
had been brought. 

‘*Missus ” had never seen a clown, and 
when Timothy threw open the door and 
cried: ‘‘Do you call yourself a woman?” 
she screamed hysterically, ‘‘What have I 
done? Let me go!” But perceiving the 


little girl, she realized that the strange ap- | 


pearance was no avenging fiend and began 
to scold. , 

“T hate the child,” she said: ‘She's 
naught. Her father was my brother. He's 
dead now. If you like her so well you had 
better keep her. Go along with you both! 
The little cheek was laid close against 
Timothy's face; a faint, frightened; voice 
said; ‘‘I will be good.” And the man knew 
as he drew his trembling burden closer that 
he had taken the child forever. 

. * * * * 

Timothy was dressed in his best and 
stood at the door of St. Paul’s Rectory. 

The world renowned clown and tumbler 
never felt so manly as when he entered the 
minister's study and said: ‘I’ve a child 
I want christened. I’m going to furrin 
parts next week. I'd like it done in Eng- 
land. Idon'’t know much myself; but I 
want to bring her up right. J’ve mostly 
tumbled up.” 

Then he told the child’s story, uncon- 
sciously telling his own. Timothy was 
awkward and ill at ease; but the few words 
he said came to the minister like a strong 
chord of music tenderly sustaining the 
song of a little child. 

‘*To-morrow will be Easter day. There 
will be a baptism at St. Paul’s. Bring your 
little daughter at three.” 

Timothy bowed. 

He knew very little about Easter, except- 
ing that in the Easter holidays the audiences 
were always large.” 

‘*What are you going to call her?” asked 
Sukey, as she dressed the child in white 
and put on the little shoes and stockings. 

‘‘Margery, for my mother,” said Tim- 
othy. 

Sukey went to the church with 
“Mademoiselle Elise Viviani, the famous 
rope dancer and the loveliest lady in the 
land.” 

They sat in one of the front slips. Neither 





some way attained quite a high degree of 
culture in reading, writirg and ciphering, 
was able to take an appreciative interest. 

‘‘The vain pomp and glory of the world,” 
said he, following the service. That means 
the circus. The child musn’t have any- 
thing to do with it. I'll send her to school, 
and when she finishes with her books I'll 
finish with the business. I'll have a good 
bit in the bank then.” 

For the first time in his life Timothy felt 
ashamed of his profession. 

7 * . * * 

It was Margery’s fourteenth birthday, and 
with Unele Jack she was taking tea in Frau 
Zip’s shady garden. Frau Zip was the 
landlady of a very quiet and respectable 
pension, and here Mr. John Sherman came 
whenever his business arrangements al- 
lowed him a few hours in Heidelberg. 

Mr. John Sherman’ was a_ reserved, 
rather sad looking man of about forty-five. 
He paid his bills promptly, made the ser- 
vants suitable presents, and sent Frau Zip 
a remembrance every Christmas. He im- 
pressed his German landlady as a mysteri- 
ous man. 

For two long years she had been investi- 
gating her lodger’s probable occupation; 
but at the end of all her conjectures and 
theories she was not wiser than in the be- 
ginning. 

Margery had known no relative but 
Uncle Jack. She could remember no life 
but days at school, sometimes in France, 
sometimes in Germany, now and then a 
week of holidays or an afternoon with her 
uncle. It was an old fashioned garden full 
of shadows that seemed to come down 
from the vine-covered hills. The roses 
grew redder as the shadows fell on them. 

“Uncle Jack,” said Margery suddenly, 
‘*a circus is coming to Heidleberg. I wish 
you would stay and take me. I have never 
seen a circus.” 

‘‘Impossible. I cannot be back here 
for three months at least.” 

‘* What a pity,” said Margery. 

The shadows which darkened the roses 
seemed to have fallen on Mr. John Sher- 
man’s face, and he looked unusually grave 
as he left the young girl that night in Frau 
Morgenstern’s parlor. 

“Grand Combination Circus—English, 
French and American.” Three weeks be- 
fore men came to put up the buildings. 
Three days before others came to engage 
rooms, and one exciting evening an extra 
train brought the men, women and children, 
tents, unimals and monstrosities. 

“It 1s most marvelous!” said Frau 
Zip returning from market. ‘It is like 
the Emperor’s birthday. So many people!” 

An American, French and English circus 
was an event in Heidelberg. Every one 
went; even the little crown prince of Sweden 
with his tutor. Frau Morgenstern saw no 
impropriety in taking her young ladies. 

There were the usual feats of strength 
and agility, the usual marvelous leaps 
through the air, the trained horses who 
danced a quadrille, the elephants, the 
giants, music, spangles, saw-dust, and lem- 
onade soldin the corners. 

A strange feeling came to Margery that 
night—a feeling of something familiar and of 
something forgotten. She could not under- 
stand it; but when Timothy Twycrass 
made his grand flourish Margery loosened 
a knot of ribbon from her hair, tied it 
around a white rose she wore in her dress, 
and threw the rose at the clown’s feet. 
He picked it up and stood quite still. It 
was just then that Frau Zip’s daughter 
Sophie saidto her mother: ‘‘ Somehow he 
looks like Mr. Sherman.” The resemblance 
was gone in a moment,and Frau Zip looking 
in the direction of Sophie’s eyes said: 
“Child, what nonsense; you are near- 
sighted; you should wear glasses.” 

Frau Mongenstern fortunately did not 
observe Miss Margery’s action. 

As the crowd passed out, two women 
with shawls over their heads stood at the 
door. They looked curiously at Margery. 
‘*She’s grown a beautiful young lady, 
Sukey,” said Mademoiselle Elise Viviani. 
‘It’s better for her never to have known 
the likes of us.” 

‘* And to think she should have thrown 
Timothy the rose, and her never knew him!” 
said Sukey. ‘‘And her looking so pretty 
with her eyes. all afire. kt was lucky for 
Tim he did not have to go out again. He 





couldn’t have done a thing. I never did 
see & Man so Overcome.” 

When Uncle Jack was again in Heidel- 
berg Margery told him the story of the cir- 
cus man and the rose. 

“I couldn’t keep it,” said Margery. ‘I 
knewFrau Morgenstern would have scolded ; 
but just then I wanted to give that clown 
everything I had in the world. What 
made me feel so, Uncle Jack? I didn’t 
know him. ou are not angry?” asked 
Margery, for Uncle Jack had turned away 
his head; but probably that was only to 
look at a yellow kitten playing in the grass. 

Then came more happy school days, the 
happy six months in the-house with the 
balcony looking towards the castle, and the 
happy wedding with the Spring blossoms 
and the pansy-decked bridesmaids at the 
church of the Holy Three Kings. 

Robert Brown lives sometimes in one 
European city, sometimes in another, 
working in the hospitals and advancing in 
his profession. When Margery “finished 
with her books,” Uncle Jack “finished with 
the business,” as he had promised himself 
that Easter afternoon at St. Paul’s. Neither 
Margery, nor Frau Zip, nor Sophia, nor 
even Robert Brown ever knew that John 
Sherman, Professor of Gymnastics in one 
of the English Colleges was once Timothy 


Twycrass ‘world-renowned clown and 
tumbler” of the Royal London Circus. 
H. B. B. W. 
siete tile caiiatcsedtiaio 
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The supports are 
rights; 

The upper step is the forming of a camp. 
The next is one who prepares for the press. 
The next is a small long-eared quadruped. 
The lowest gives a relish to food. 
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THREE SQUARE WORDS CONJOINED, 
*_*ee eee e enue 
*oo*oo0*oo00 
*“oo*oo*e00 
*oo*oo0*o000 


The upper line is one word, meaning to whip. 
The Left-hand Square: 1, to grow spiritless; 2, 
learning ; 3, a son of Russia; 4, a common ex- 
pression of cooks in preparing fruit, and the 
probable spelling according to the old way. 

The Middle Square: 1, the same word as the 
last of the first square ; 2, nom de plume of an 
English writer; 3, to hearken ; 4, behind time. 

Last Square: 1, the same as the last word in 
middle square ; 2, to border upon ; 3, a cluster of 
grass or hair; 4, an abbreviated name (female). 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 9rua. 
FAMILIAR SAYING#.—NO, 6, 
“The King of France, with forty thousand 
men, went up a hill and so came down again.” 
Avurnor.—Richard Tarlton.—‘‘ Lizzie Coron- 
toe.” 
SQUARE WORD. 
PLAY 
LORE 
ARAL 
YELL 


SQUARE AND DIAGONALS, 
Forgetful 
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DIAMONDS. 
WwW 
Woo 
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WwW 
Wag 
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gem 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 16rx. 


BEHEADED AND CURTAILED WORDS. 

1, Clear ; 2, heart; 3, folds; 4, cells; 5, thine ; 

6, tarts; 7, frame; 8, slide; 9, lovers; 10, 
Sing; 11, oranges ; 12, steam; 13, lament. 
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BURIED STATIONERY. 
1, pen; 2, ink; 3, paper; 4, stamp; 5, card; 
6, rubber ; 7, wiper ; 8, eraser. 
DOUBLE SQUARE WORD. 


,er?es Well 
Aria Elia 
a Lion 
East Land 


RHYMES BEHEADED AND CURTAILED. 
Close to the chapel Nellie dwells, 
Listens at times to merry bells, 
And then again to solemn knells. 


The above rhymes beheaded and curtailed. 


I cannot think it fair or well 
To ask for yards, and get an ell, 
Such is the lot of poor, dear Nell. 


FAMILIAR SAYINGS,—NO. 7. 
‘He had left a name at which the world grew 
pale. 
To point a moral or gdorn a tale.” 
Avutnor.—Samuel Johnson. (‘Vanity of 
Human Wishes.” ) 


Selections. 
TELEGRAPHIC TICKS. 


Maidens brave and lovers fair— 

Ye who know not toil or care, 

Let me telegraph a tale ; 

Listen while I wail my wail ; 

I will teach you telegraphy 

While you swap your love and “ taffy.” 





This is why the striker struck ; 

This is why they’re in such luck— 
Just because they learned the trick 
And could get their bread on “ tick” ; 
Also pie, ice-cream and cake, 

As each took his little “‘ take.” 


A-— “*A’s” a dot and then a dash ; 
B — - --“*B,” dash, three dots like a flash ; 
C-- - “0,” two dots, a space, a dot; 
D —-- Dash, two dots, and “‘ D” you've got; 
E - “E” is but a period. 

Readers are you wear-i-ed? 
F-—- “F” is made thus—dot, dash, dot; 
G — —- Dash, dash, dot to“G” allot; 
H ---- Four dots ‘“ H”—how’s that for high? 
I-- While two dots “I” satisfy ; 
J —-—-“J,” dash, dot, dash, dot you sound ; 
K —-— Dash, dot, dash for “ kK” you've found. 
L— “L's” long dash; so rest your hands! 


M—— Next two dashes ‘‘M” demands; 


N—- ‘N’s” dash, dot, made closely—see? 
O- - 0's” a dot, space, dot—Oh, me! 

Pp ----- Five dots next for ‘‘P” suffice ; 

Q --—-Q,” two dots, dash, dot—how nice! 
R- -- Dot, space, two dots for “R” next; 
8--- ‘8,"three dotse—now watch my text— 
T— 1%," short dash, half size of “L” ; 
U--— “U's” twodots and dash—that’s well! 
Vv ---—“V” is three dots, dash—art tired? 

W -— — “W's” dot, two dashes wired. 
X-—-- Dot, dash, two dots, “X” you'll find; 
Y-- --*Y,” two dots, space, two dots, mind! 
Z--- -Three dots, space and dot are “Z”; 

& -- ---“&" is vice versa—see! 


There’s your task ; learn it with care, 
Maidens brave and lovers fair ! 

And if you your tasks don’t shirk, 
You need never wish for work 
When adversity draws near. 

Readers all, let’s drop it here. 


LAST DAYS OF THE REBELLION. 


Waewx the terms were settled, each 
— agreed to remain in statu quo 
until the arrival of General Grant, 
whom Colonel Newhall, my adjutant-gen- 
eral, had gone for. Generals Gordon and 
Wilcox then returned to see General Lee, 
and promised to come back in about thirty 
minutes; and during that time General Ord 
joined me at the court-house. At the end 
¢ Ser or forty minutes General Gordon 

in company with General Long- 
street. The latter, who commanded Lee's 
rear guard back on the Farmville road, 











seemed ‘somewhat alarmed lest General 
Meade, who was following up from 
Farmville, might attack, not knowing 
the condition of affairs at the 
front. To prevent this, I proposed to send 
my chief of staff, General J. W. Forsyth, 
accompanied hy a Confederate officer, back 
through the Confederate army and inform 
General Meade of the existing state of 
affairs. He at once started, accompanied 
by Colonel Fairfax, of General Longstreet’s 
staff, met the advance of the Army of the 
Potomac, and communicated the con- 
ditions. 

In the meantime General Lee came over 
to McLean’s house in the village of Appo- 
mattox Court-house. I am not certain 
whether General Babcock, of General 
Grant’s staff, who had arrived in advance 
of the General, had gone over to see him or 
not. We had waited some hours, and, I 
think, about twelve or one o’clock General 
Grant arrived. General Ord, myself, and 
many officers were in the main road leading 
through the town, at a point where 
Lee's army was visible. General Grant 
rode up, and greeted me with, ‘ Sheri- 
dan, how are you?” “I replied: 
‘“‘T am very well, thank you.” He then 
said: ‘‘ Where is Lee?” I replied; ‘*There 
is his army down in that valley. He is over 
in that house (pointing out McLean’s), 
waiting to surrender to you.” General 
Grant, still without dismounting, said: 
‘*Come; let us go over.” He then made the 
same request to General Ord, and we all 
went to McLean’s house. Those who 
entered with General Grant were, as 
nearly as I can recollect, Ord, Raw- 
lins, Seth Williams, Ingalls, Babcock, 
Parker and myself, the staff offi. 
cers, or those who accompanied, remain- 
ing outside on the porch steps and in the 
yard. On entering the parlor we found 
General Lee standing in company with 
Colonel Marshal, his aide-de-camp. The first 

reeting was to General Seth Williams, who 
had been Lee’s adjutant when he was su- 
perintendent of the Military Academy. 
General Lee was then presented to General 
Grant, and all present were introduced. 
General Lee was dressed in a new gray 
uniform, evidently put on for the occasion, 
and wore @ handsome sword. He had on 
his face the expression of relief from a 
heavy burden. General Grant’s uniform 
was soiled with mud and service, and he 
wore no sword. After afew words had 
been spoken by those who knew General 
Lee, all the officers retired, except, perhaps, 
one staff officer of General Grant’s, and the 
one who was with General Lee. We had 
not been absent from the room longer than 
about five minutes when General Babcock 
came to the door and said: ‘‘ The surrender 
has taken place. You can come in again.” 

When we re-entered, General Grant was 
writing on a little wooden, elliptical-shaped 
table (purchased by me from Mr. McLean 
and presented to Mrs. G. A. ane! the 
conditions of the surrender. General Lee 
was sitting, his hands resting on the hilt of 
his sword, to the left of General Grant, with 
his back to a small marble-topped table, on 
which many books were piled. While 
General Grant was yay - friendly con- 
versation was engaged in by General Lee 
and his aid with the officers present, and he 
took from his breast-pocket two dispatches, 
which had been sent to him by me during 
the forenoon, notifying him that some of 
his cavalry, in front of Crook, were violating 
the agreement entered into by withdrawing. 
I had not had time to make copies when 
they were sent, and had made a request to 
have them returned. He handed them to 
me, with the remark: ‘‘I am sorry. It is 
possible = 4 cavalry at that point of the line 
did not fully understand the agreement.” 

About one hour was occupied in drawin 
up and signing the terms, when Gene 
Lee retired from the house with a cordial 
shake of the hand with General Grant, 
mounted his chunky gray. horse, and lift- 
ing his hat, passed through the gate and 

e over the crest of the hill to his army. 
On his arrival there we heard wild cheer- 
ing, which seemed to be taken up progres- 
sively by his troops, either for him or be- 
cause of satisfaction with his last official act 
as asoldier.—Gen. P. H. Suermwan in North 
American Review. 


“NO LICENSE. 


Tux following words are from a lecture 
delivered at Aberdeen, Dakota, February 
28th, by Hon. B. E. Hutchinson, receiver 
of the land office: 

‘*Men have no moral . > to keep such 

laces (saloons); they should have no 
egal right. The question is not whether 
liquors ever do good, or whether any man 
can use them with advantage, or without 
harm. . But it is the fact with which we 
should deal. The saloon, it is everywhere. 
As an institution I arraign it, and call 
upon public opinion to put it away. Its 
chief offense is that it tempts those least 
able to resist, and assaults those least 
able to defend themselves. It would 
scarcely be safe to throw a piece of pois- 
oned meat to a pet dog within reach of its 
master’s fist. A man shields his daughter 
as the »pple of his eye. Her assassin falls 
under the swift-following vengeance of the 
father’s arm; and every jury on the planet 
will throw itself as a solid wall ’twixt him 
son—as inno- 


father what a son is? In him he sees him- 
self renewed; not his old self, silvered with 
years, bowed and wrinkled; not chilled 
with disappointments, and with hopes un- 
realized, with friendships broken and 
wearied in the fierce battle of life. But 
his own bouyant self, all radiant with 


‘youthful fire and ambition, aglow with 


truth and love and hope; he sees himself 
renewed and cast upon the glowing canvas 
of the future; erect, strong-limbed, elastic; 
friends all true as steel; perhaps some gen- 
tle soul whose love is the rainbow to his vis- 
ion; all hanging upon his words, never ut- 
tered but fortruth and good will; ambitious; 
highest laurels ready for his young brow; 
health, happiness, success assured. And 
et—and yet the man must stand with 
olded hands and see the assassin feeding 
with slow poison, and crucifying all these 
bright visions, and not so much as utter 
one word of protest, nor interpose the free- 
man’s safeguard—the ballot—twixt him and 
ruin. I would I had a thousand tongues, all 
touched with fire, to rouse the slumbering 
conscience of him who would work this 
terrible destruction; and to move you to 
resolve that such desolation shall not be 
wrought in this fair young state. I would 
plead with you to make a social atmosphere 
where such a blight could never come; 
where all the noble possibilities of manhood 
shall have such free sweep and full recog- 
nition that Dakota shall shine as the 
brightest star in the galaxy of states; 
where there should be such a noble type 
of men, so true, so brave, so clean that its 
golden grain and golden sunsets should 
ale in contrast, in that near future when 
t shall lead the column—the Empire State 
of the North-west.” 





ARRESTING THE PROGRESS OF CON- 
SUMPTION AND HOLDING THE 
DISEASE IN CHECK. 


The action of Compound Oxygen in arresting 
the porgpere of Consumption and holding the 
disease in check has been very marked under 
our treatment. The following is one of many 
cages : 

‘*Wentwortn, N. gy 28th, 1882. 


Drs, Starkey & PALEN. Sirs: I have 
been using Compound about eleven 
months with good results, remedies had 


ga nt ne 
and seeing your advertisement I resol to try 
. ; but oak 


improved; my appetite became good ; indeed, my 
whole system seemed to undergo a ay the 
better during the first three weeks. During the 


symptoms have been held in check, Jam much 
better at the present writing than I was a year 
ago. It is with feelings of gratitude that I 
acknowledge the and ui 

rived from your Treatment. I am not well, I do 
not expect to get well, as one of my lungs is 
considerably broken. But your treatment, by 
controlling and holding in check my worst 
gap, will certainly prolong life indefinite- 

IRD,” 


y- R, Bran, 
Our “ Treatise on 0 ma Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the ery ond mode of 


action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asth 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, 
be sent Pye: Address Drs. Stanxey & PAuen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia. 





HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 


isthe BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kivds of Skin Erup- 
tions, Freckles, und Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are counter- 
feit. Price, 25 cents. ‘ 
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Vitae for fluid extracts, 1 per Ib. each. 
THK HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO. 
72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass, 


For sale by GEO, C, BOGERT, # Oourtlandt 5t., 
and COURAY & BISSETT, 65 Fulton St., New York 
City. 
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Masramé Lace flax ‘Threads 


1784. (in one pound bexes.) 1883 
ATTRACTIVE 
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THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


184 Ohurch Street, New York, 
25 High Street, Boston, 
517 and 519 Market St., Ban Frencisco, 











for 1¢ cents, 


JOGEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray 8&t,, N. ¥. 


THE PENRHYN SLATE CO. 


SLATE MANUFACTURERS. 
ARTISTIC MANTLE PIECES, 
Grates, T1rz Brass Worx. 


50 UNION SQUARE, 
W. H. KIRTLAND 





&c., 10 centa, 
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MORALS ON THE FARM. 


BY £. P. POWELL. 








Faum life ought to be improved morally; 
and it can be, My own experience with labor- 
ers has been that the oldest are more likely 
to be corrupt in language. The reason seems 
clearly to be that the increase of information in 
these days gives the younger man topics of 
interest to think about, raising him outof a 
sensuous mood, This suggests that the remedy 
for farm morals is to give to the workers 
a good supply of good reading matter. 
At oon and at night they should have 
at hand the best class of magazines and 
papers, Old magazines are gencrally quite 
as useful as those of the current month. So far 
as papers are concerned, the illustrated, if high- 
toned, are especially valuable, Religious news- 
papers are not acceptable unless they in- 
clude a good deal of varicty, like Tux Inpr- 
penpent. I have found this paper among 
the general run of workmen a special 
favorite. All trashy second-class literature 
should be rigidly excluded. [If papers with 
columns of silly jokes are on hand there will be 
little else read and no impetus to improvement. 
The farmer or his wife or sons can start the 
readers in the right direction by a few remarks 
on some topic, or a question. One of my 
smartest young workmen devoted himself to ad- 
vertisements, It was only because he had a 
curious inventive genius, and liked to read of 
all new things. The Scientific American cured 
him. Excellent agricaltural papers are an es- 
pecial advantage, stimulating the workmen to 
associate their industries with skill and creative 
experiments, There is nothing more inspiring 
than the originating of new varieties of farm 
and garden products, 

Nota little power for good, therefore, arises from 
expermments in this line that every farmer should 
be engaged in, As arule nearly all farm im- 
provements have heretofore been in the way of 
staple stock ; but many are now at work testing 
new vegetables and trying their skill in hybrid- 
izing. These experiments broaden out the 
range of farm topics, and are as morally ad- 
vantageous as they are a blessing to our physical 
comfort. 

The drinks and food used on the farm are 
matters of very great importance, Thete is too 
much gross food used, that tends only to sen- 
sualize and degrade. The pork barrel is the 
nest of immoral sentiment. Its worst feature 
is not its indigestible and poisonous quality, but 
its tendency to disorder the framework of 
the mind and send bad blood up to the brain- 
cells to do nasty thinking. Inflamed and un- 
healthy organs give unhealthy products. A 
common education will soon involve, besides the 
three Rs, a knowledge of the body and its 
relation to foods, dinks, and to na- 
ture in general, Certainly no knowledge 
is more needed, Any one cognizant of farm life 
must be aware that immoratity is largely the 
result of ignorance of how to eat, what to eat, 
and how to use the brains in connection with the 
body, Life is 9 series of reaction of vitiated 
blood from overtoi! and overgorging to sensual- 
ity. The simple first law of health, to allow, the 
stomach to use the Blood for digesting food 
during and after meals without hard toil, is not 
un lerstood by the farmer any more than by the 
student. Rest before and after eating should be 
his daily law. 

For drink the farmer can hardly do better in 
the hay field, or generally during the hot weather 
than to furnish cold tea, A very little of it 
suffices to quench thirst, thus avoiding the 
damage from deluging the stomach with cold 
water. It is alao slightly tonic and astringent 
instead of a laxative, Cider I have used, and am 
satiefied it isa serious damage. Some men show 
no evil effécts from it, others are rendered use- 
less for hard work before night, while a 
few are made cross and quarrelsome. If 
you want good work done in a pleasant way 

break the tap off your cider barrel. 
Milk and water, half and half, is better than 
either water alone or milk alone, asit is cooler 
and more refreshing than water, and not liable 
to souron the stomach and sicken, as in some 
cases clear milk will do. Itisa most delightful 
field drink. If water is used, add a little vinegar, 
or lemon and sugar and ginger. A spoonful of 
Jamaica ginger stirred in is very excellent, Ouat- 
meal water 18 not only good, but very strengthen- 
ing, and by many is preferred to all other drinks, 
For myself I like » few spoonfuls a 
curd or lobbered mil with a sprinkle 
nutmeg on top. <—te made 
milk and a m 1 
other excellent harvest fe ae rer to 
either hot or cold. It has the advantage of being 
food aa well as drink, There is no dearth of 
excellent substitutes for = stimulate | 
and excite the passions, per- 
haps, cider for most laborers ul and 
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most pernicious. It does not strengthen for 
work ; and is of value only for those of bilious 
temperament, and for those only when taken in 
small quantities. Asa drink it should not enter 
our harvest fields, 

A fertile source of corruption on the farm lies 
in the habit of going to the village or hamlet 
near by, after work at night, and frequently re- 
maining there till near midnight. I put it into 
the contract of my men that they must be at 
home at nine o’clock every night, except by 
special permission, Town associations for the 
laborer are vicious almost without exception, If 
not forming habits of drinking at groggeries, 
they are listening to semi-communistic talk that 
is popular with a brutal set of loafers everywhere, 
who work little and talk much. The result is 
dissatisfied minds, pagsions inflamed, as well as a 
general unfitness for daily labor. We are 
specially responsible for boys hired, to see to it 
that they are not in evil company. A plenty of 
good reading matter will help us in managing 
this difficulty ; but when a man will not agree to 
reasonable home rules he is a dangerous charac- 
ter and should be soon parted with. 

The morals of laborers cannot be improved in 
any way more rapidly than by inducing them to 
invest their earnings in some profitable way. A 
bank-book is a testament of value next to the 
good book in their pockets. If once induced to 
deposit a small sum they are pretty sure to form 
a habit. The habit of waste and indulgence, use- 
less eatables, clothes, finery, and trash, is broken 
up, and the man becomes a man of affairs, It 
is a habit at the foundation of continued pros- 
perity, and a blessing to his future family. Asa 
rule laborers waste nearly all their earnings. 
It is not the dimes, but the dollars that in the 
course of the Summer are scattered, The whole 
year’s work goes for almost nothing. The trouble 
is the boys and men have no habits of accuracy 
in accounts; and at the close of the season are 
astonished to find themselves with empty wal- 
lets. A bank-book is a teacher. Their dimes 
are saved ; and so their dollars take care of them- 
selver. Iknow of nothing more demoralizing 
than this habit of inaccurate expenditure. It is 
sometimes advantageous to contract to pay our 
laborers only at the end of the Summer’s engage- 
ment; but then wages are often wasted in a 
prolonged dissipation, or a Winter of louting. 
One of my young laborers I found held a mort- 
gage on a house and lot, All his earnings were 
sharply invested. He is now a thriving business 
man, with a good education. Another invested 
in books, and went on with bis studies as far as 
Latin, He did quite as well, being now wealthy 
and honorable. This should be the rule and 
not the exception. 

It is no small matter to have interesting em- 
ployment for rainy days, It isin bad weather 
that the evil nature is most likely to assert itself, 
at least so far as ill-temper and recklessness are 
concerned, It would be a good adjunct if every 
farmer’s house or barn had ashop attached, well 
furnished with tools, A large namber of our 
laborers are possessed of mechanical taste and 
ingenuity which is thus utilized as well as grati- 
fied, The old fashioned Connecticut farm boy 
was sure also to have a trade. The shoe bench 
or the carpenter's kit occupied him when he could 
not be out-of-doors, Idle days with the modern 
farm hand are days of dissipation, But we have 
in this question of morals to count in our own 
children, Iam strongly of the belief that what- 
ever education they may have they should also 
have a trade. 

The microscope, a small telescope, and other 
scientific implements are moral helps on the farm. 
The Devil never has much to say to busy people. 
It is not wholly impossible to awaken a taste for 
these matters in the hired laborers, 

CLinzem, N.Y, 
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FARM TRAINING FOR YOUNG 
HORSES, 





dealer acerucs to him through cultivating the 
step, teaching the colt to behave well, and shap- 
ing him up through improving his carriage 
forward, reducing his belly, made full through 
free access to grass and hay upon the farm, and 
putting flesh upon the ribs. Through the arts 
so well understood by city dealers some young 
horses, costing in the country #125 to $160 or 
80, are made to bring double the sums named 
through a few weeks’ feed and practice, Farmers 
do not realize. how much they are’ depending 
upon their muscle, and how little upon brain 
work, nor do they realize how entirely brain 
work leads everything at the great market cen- 
ters. There are no men who so entirely depend 
upon their wits for making paying profits upon 
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learn is entire submission to the restraint of 
the harness; for this very restraint is likely to 
be one source of fright when the colt imag- 
ines he’ sees impending bodily danger. Hence 
we see young horses kick themselves loose from 
anything to which they may be hitched ; nor are 
they relieved of the fright until they shed the 
harness. Danger from this source can be averted 
more conveniently and effectively on the farm 
than anywhere else; and the young horse that is 
made accustomed while yet in the hands of his 
first owner to the usual sources of disturbance 
will go into market materially enhanced in value. 
Those city dealers who are enabled to get top 
prices, are those who recommend only such 
horses to their customers as are evidently trust- 
worthy, not only under ordinary circumstances, 
but also under the exciting conditions that arise 
in a populous and noisy city. If a dealer can be 
assured that a young horse will stand severe tests 
without being disturbed—in other words, that his 
education has been so attended to that he is 
‘level headed ”’—an important source of doubt 
is at once removed, and the animal is ‘on the 
market” under favorable circumstances at the 
outset, 

Farmers do not generally realize that one of 
the most valuable lessons given to the colt while 
yet on the far.n is that obtained through work- 
ing before the plow and harrow, at which work 
the whiffletrees rattle about and upon his heels. 
The horse’s most natural means of defense against 
danger is his heels, and if he has not been taught 
the important lesson referred to, he will free 
himself from the carriage if it comes too close 
upon him, as he would free himself from a dog 
that took him by the heels. There is hardly any 
source of danger which the young horse, no 
matter how spirited he may be, is liable to have 
come upon him after removal to a city, that he 
may not be fortified against before he leaves the 
sepeetiiaeatitied Gentleman, 


CATTLE FEEDING IN ILLINOIS, 


Joun D, Gite, the Illinois cattle king, says : 
“We have passed the time When there is any 
profit in growing stcers first and fattening them 
afterward. That answered every purpose when 
we had such a range that the actual cost of 
keeping was covered by the hire of a herdsman 
and the cutting of a few tons of prairie hay to 
Winter them. It takes an immense capital to 
carry a herd of steers to 8 years old, and then 
commence the fattening process. I am done 
with it, Ishall turn off that lot of 3-ycar-olds 
this Fall, and will never have another 3-year-old 
on my farm. Those calves there I shall put on 
to oats before weaning, and keep hog-fat as 
they grow. During the Fall and Winter I shall 
increase the oats, and run them on the corn 
before Spring. This feeding I shall continue, 
and will make a 1,500 pound steer at from 20 
to 28 months old. The tendency to take on fat 
is always vigorous in youth, and by feeding in 
this way I not only take advantage of that 
tendency, but save the loss of capital during 
at least two years, danger of accident, disease 
and other losses. Older cattle are always more 
restless ; it takes better fences to keep them, 
and they are more uncomfortable customers. 
I have sown 1,100 acres of oats; all of which I 
expect to feed. Calves will do better on un- 
ground oats than anything else; but by the 
time they are a year old corn is the thing. 
Next Spring I shall spay half of my heifers, 
and will make as fine beeves at 2 yeara past 
as I can from the steers, I practiced feeding 
on grass eight years before any one else 
would try it, and was obliged to overcome 
the prejudice that existed. They said I was 
a fool; but the testimony is that I was right. 
Now, no one disputes it. Those who want to 
continue in the practice of growing steers for 
feeding must go further West.” 





A CORN AND WHEAT ROTATION. 


In conversafion last evening with a noted 
wheat grower of Wayne County, in this State— 
a county that has a record of over one million 
of bushels in one year—reference was made to 
the articles in your paper in relation to a profit- 
able crop in rotation between corn and wheat, 
and his advice was ‘‘to sow wheat for the con- 
necting crop between corn and wheat; then 
clover one year, and the following Spring plew 
for corn.” He thought it must be very poor 
land indeed that would not bear three crops, 
one of corn and two of wheat,assisted by what 
fertility the farm would afford—and not con- 
stantly grow better. His plan gave him one 
hundred bushels of ears of corn per acre and 
from twenty-four to twenty-seven bushels of 
wheat per acre as an average—this season ex- 
cepted—and he considered that profitable farm- 
ing. Oats he was obliged to raise to some extent 
asa grain for his plow horses ; but, one year 
with another, he did not think they paid as a 
market crop. His system is to plant an early 
ripening corn that can be cut up before Sep- 
tember 10th. He cultivates his corn so thoroughly 
that the weeds get no start, and so late that the 
soil does not get hard enongh to require plow- 
ing bofore sowing. The corn is so cut that 
fourteen rows go into a line of shocks, and every 








other row of shocks when cut are tipped over 
on a boat sled and drawn from the field. 
The hoes of the drill are so adjusted 
that the one that would come in the hills 
or rows of corn buts is removed, and by 
little painstaking the rows could be so correctly 
followed that perfect seeding was done. The 
next season he plowed as soon after reaping as 
possible, and dragged very thoroughly as the 
plowing continued, soas to prevent baking of 
the soil, and again just before drilling. If he 
had manure he top-dressed the thinnest places, 
and then in the Spring he seeded to clover very 
heavy, and as a rule obtained a good catch, 
Clover, in his opinion, is greatly damaged by 
allowing stock to run upon it the first season. 
He would never allow stock of any kind upon 
it until the following May, when it can stand 
all assaults from the grazing of the hogs and 
cattle. His notion is that wheat always pays 
better than oats, and that he gets this first 
crop of wheat with far less labor than he could 
the crop of oats, with its attendant Spring 
plowing and drilling ; and he is then relieved 
of this extra work, and he is instead thus en- 
abled to be improving his farm, or preparing 
for the corn, With him 25 bushels of wheat 
is the equivalent of about 80 bushels of oats— 
a crop he never could obtain. By this system 
his farm operations are brought down to two 
special crops, corn and wheat, and the possi- 
bilities of a failure in the oat crop avoided. 
As he expressed it, ‘‘a poor crop of wheat is 
as profitable as a good crop of oats,” How 
far this plan could be made not only applica- 
ble, but profitable to the general farmers of 
this country, would be interesting to know. 
It isa matter that might be successful in the 
main, and to many solve the question, What 
crop shall follow corn?—J. G. in Country Gentle- 
man, 
WESTERN REsERVE, O. 


ADVANTAGES OF PASTURING 
HOGS. 


Tue improvement of the soil which may be 
effected by pasturing hogs is well worthy of con- 
siderate attention, There is much land in the 
older settled portions of the country which is 
worn out by long cropping, and for the restora- 
tion of which the manure supply is limited. By 
applying enough fertilizer to these lands to pro- 
duce a good crop of clover, the land might then 
be pastured with hogs ani its fertility so in- 
ereased as to greatly improve its productiveness. 
Aglance at the fertilizing material contained in 
clover will make plain how beneficial such a 
course must be. A moderately good stand of 
clover would afford two tons of hay in one sea- 
son, and a good growth would afford three or 
four tons at two cuttings. But suppose the 
clover produces at the rate of two tons of hay 
per acre. These two tons, according to analyses 
by Professor Voelcker, of England, would con- 
tain 112 pounds of nitrogen, which, at twenty 
cents per pound, would be worth $22.40; twen- 
ty-six pounds of phosphoric acid, which, at ten 
cents per pound, would be worth $2.60, and 
sixty-seven pounds of potash, which, at seven 
cents per pound, would be worth $4.69; making 
a total of $29.69 as the value of the fertilizing 
material contained in the hay of one acre of 
clover. By having this clover consumed by hogs 
on the ground nearly all the fertilizing elements 
would be returned to the soil, as no very large 
amount would be removed in the flesh of hogs. 
Three very decided advantages would attend the 
pasturing of hogs: tne fertility of the eoil would 
be rapidly improved, the cost of production 
would be greatly diminished, and a superior ar- 
ticle of pork would be produced. Are not these 
advantages sufliciently great to induce a more 
general adoption of the practice of pasturing 
hogs, instead of shutting them up in filthy and 
small pens? The flesh of the pig, when reared 
in a cleanly manner, is unexcelled in flavor by 
that of any of the domestic animals reared on 
the farm. By improving the wholesomeness and 
flavor of the pork the consumption would be in- 
creased, so that farmers would find a ready mar- 
ket near home for all that they could produce. 
The bacon made from pasture-fed hogs would 
be decidedly better than that from the over-fat 
hogs. On the whole, there is much to be gained 
by pasturing hogs instead of keeping them in 
pens.—Mirror and Farm, 
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HOW ANOHIO DAIRYMAN MILKS. 


As an example of what absolute cleanliness in 
the dairy means, we take the following from 
The Dairy, contributed by an Lowa dairyman : 

“Tt is said that it isas hard to be clean as it 
isto be good. Well, I think it is not hard to be 
good, even for adairyman, if he only does as he 
would be done by, and just aseasy to be clean. 
This is my method of doing it. At 5 o’clock 
I am in the cow stables. The feed prepared 
the night before is put into the feed boxes, 
which are first cleared of all remnants of 
former feed ; and, if sour, they are scoured out 
with water and a broom. While the cows are 
eating, they are thoroughly carded and brushed, 
as well as any well-kept horse is, and all over from 
head to switch. The udder is sponged, if neces- 
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sary, and wiped with a clean towel and not a 
dungy rag. The gutters are then cleaned out, 
and. the stalls; a common road broom being 
used, to finish after a broad scraper, which draws 
the manure down to the trap doors into the cellar. 
The floor and the gutter are then littered well with 
sawdust, when we have no straw. For 15 cows 
this takes an hour. Thon I go to breakfast. “At 
half past six the cows are milked, and each milker 
has overalls and an apron made of striped .tick- 
ing, with which he can milk in his Sunday clothes 
and slippers, if he likes ; and any lady may go in 
with a silk dress on and not-hurt if. As the milk 
is drawn it is strained at once into the deep pails 
which stand on the platform’ and are kept 
covered; the milk pails Wave strainers and a 
dowble strainer is kept in the deep cans, 80 the 
milk goes through three strainers, But this isnot 
really necessary, a8 I would cheerfully drink a 
glass of milk direct from the cow as I milk it. 
But out of consideration for my customers, who 
buy my butter and milk, I put the milk through 
three strainers. Aa soon as the deep pails are 
full, they are closed and carried to the milk house 
and handed to the persun who sets the milk in 
the pool or the creamery, or, if it is put into 
shallow pans, strains it once more, Now, there 
is nothing hard to do about this. It is so easy 
after having begun it and got into the way of it, 
that it would be hard to stop it. And I don’t see 
how it is easy to be cleaner than we are in our 
dairy.” 


THE SHEEP GRUB. 


Dvurinea the hot days of midsummer sheep 
often huddle together with their noses upon the 
ground, or in some other constrained position. 
This is done, partly at least, to secure them 
from the attacks of the pestering gad-tly 
( Gstrus ovis), which is the parent of the annoy- 
ing grub-in-the-head. This insect is closely re- 
lated to the bot-fly, that deposits its eggs upon 
the neck, shoulders and forelegs of horses, from 
which they are removed by the tecth of the ani- 
mal to allay the itching, and are taken into the 
stomach and develop into troublesome bots. 
The female sheep gad-fly aims to deposit her 
eggs in the nostrils of the sheep, and the ani- 
mals, apparently aware of the effects to follow, 
try to prevent it. If the eggs are laid they soon 
hatch, and the young grubs ascend the nostrils, 
greatly to the distress of the affected sheep. 
The “worms” attach themselves to the sinuses 
of the nose, by means of hooks like those of the 
horse bot, and live upon the mucous secretions of 
the irritated surface to which they cling. When 
fully grown, the grubs work their way down 
through the narrow openings by which they en- 
tered when first hatched, and again cause the 
sheep much pain. The grubs fall to the ground, 
and burrowing for a few inches, become chrysa- 
lids, which develop into the perfect flies in about 
two months. The grubs pass from the sheep in 
early Summer, and the flies come out of the 
ground from July to September. A daub of tar 
upon the nose is the best preventative, and 
should be frequently applied during the Sum- 
mer months, This may be done by sprinkling 
some meal or salt over the tar in a trough, when 
the sheep will apply it themselves as they eat 
the meal, Some farmers plow furrows in the 
pasture, to furnish the sheep a good place to 
bury their noses, The sheep grub is not fatal, 
but very disagreeable, and doubtless has a bad 
effect on the general health of infected sheep. 
If any one desires to study the grubs, he may 
find them in many of the heads of sheep killed 
at the shambles,—American Agricullurist, 
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CINCHONA CULTURE. 


Tux Republic of Guatemala has arranged with 
a well-known Ceylon planter, Mr. W. Forsyth, to 
select seed for 5,000,000 cinchona trees, Mr. 
Forsyth has ridden 1,000 miles through Central 
America in search of the best sites. He, states 
that the rapid increase in the number of uses to 
which cinchona bark is put, not only for the 
manufacture of quinine and as an ingredient in 
the substitute for hops, but also for various com- 
mercial purposes, has led President Barrios to 
try this experiment, It may be remembered that 
the cinchona tree was introduced into India in 
1879, by Mr. Clements Markham, C. B., at the 
instance of the British Government, and the 
culture was so profitable that not only has the 
original investment of £150,000 been repaid, but 
the trees have been valued at £1,000,000. The 
cinchona tree requires a tropical climate anda 
plentiful rainfall. While’it would not grow in 
the United States it could be cultivated with 
great advantage in Mexico, though it requires 
careful supervision. It is hoped that at least.a 
portion of the vast amount of soil in Central 
America not now under cultivation may be util- 
ized in this way. A planter who has devoted 
much attention to the cultivation of both the 
cinchona and the coffee tree considers that both 
would grow well on the volcanic soil of Mexico 
at acertain altitude. The latest system for get- 
ting the cinchona bark to the best advantage is 
by means of a sucker; when it has ‘developed 
strength, cutting down the parent stem so as to 
strip it of the bark, the full nourishment is. di- 


“rected izito the sucker, which in due time is sac- 





rificed to another sucker. Guatemala and 
Mexico are both expected shortly to engage in 
cinchona culture to a large extent.—London 
Times. 
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GRASS OR CULTIVATION FOR 
ORCHARDS. 


Ir fruit tcees after they have attained a size 
sufficiently large for bearing fruit can be made 
to doas well in grass as when cultivated, it is 
obvious that it will be much less expense to seed 
to grass and save the cost of cultivation. But 
that would not be all the advantage obtained. It 
is well known that cultivation is likely to injure 
many of the large roots of the treca,,. This ia, 
the greatest objection to cultivating among 
large trees. It is desirable that the roots should 
penetrate the soil near the surface in all direc- 
tions, since'the surface soil is the richest; but if 
cultivation is practiced the roots which approach 
the surface are continually torn and injured and 
kept from approaching the surface. If the soil 
is cultivated among large trees, the cultivation 
should be very shallow, so as to injure the roots 
as little as possible. By frequent top-dressing 
with fertilizers it is believed that. the trees will 
do equally as well in grass aa when cultivated. 
Pasturing sheep or pigs in the orchard is a good 
miethod of disposing of what grass grows, and 
enriching the soil, The pigs and sheep will 
also eat that fruit which falls prematurely, and 
they destroy the larve of the coddling moth 
contained in it. If, however, the grass is al- 
lowed to grow, it is best tocutit two or three 
times during the Summer, and let it remain on 
the ground to mulch andenrich the soil. In re- 
gard to whetner to cultivate an orchard or not, 
it may be said that if the trees are young, they 
should be cultivated to promote their growth; 
but if the trees are large, they need not be culti- 
vated, but may be sezded to grass and top- 
dressed.— Correspondence Practical Farmer. 
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DRY FODDER AND ENSILAGE. 








An additional argument for those who pre- 
fer drying their corn fodder to putting it in a 
silo will be found in the results of an experiment 
made by Profersor Henry E. Alvord at the 
Houghton Experiment Farm. One lot of fodder 
was preserved in a good silo, and another of the 
same weight when green was dried. Both were 
fed to cows in milk, and they were changed at 
intervals to prevent any difference in the ani- 
mals from influencing the result; the dry fodder 
gave alittle better return in milk and butter, and 
the ensilaged coru lasted a trifle longer, the 
difference being no greater than might be ex- 
pected to oceur in feeding two lots of énsilage or 
two lots of dried corn to two sets of cows in the 
same way. The large amount of water in their 
rations seemed to keep those fed on ensilage 
plumper than those using dry feed, The best re- 
sults from feeding ensilage were produced by 
feeding it in connection with a little grain and 
other dry fodder, making the ensilage about half 
of the ration, It gave tothe milk and butter 
all the fine flavor and color of Summer or grass- 
fed milk.—American Cultivator, 
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BORERS. 


Axnoor this time lookout for the borers in the 
fruit trees. Most of them were deposited in the 
form of eggs on the bark of the tree near the 
ground in June and July, and these have now 
hatched and begun to penetrate the tree, but have 
not entered so far that they cannot be casily 
taken out with the point of a knife or punctured 
by the insertion ofa fine wire into the hole they 
have made, which can be easily found by the 
castings cach has thrown out behind him. It is 
suggested that the strips of tarred paper and 
the patent arrangements for preventing the 
ascentof the canker worm are looked upon with 
favor by the bectle—that is the parent of the 
apple borer—as furnishing an excellent retreat 
in which to hide while she deposits her eggs. 
She wants a secret place, or she desires to be 
sheltered from the wind; and upon this account 
there are not-apt to be as many borera ma tree 
growing in ground kept well cultivated an@ free 
of weeds as in those standing in grass or high 
weeds or surrounded by suckers. It will be well, 
therefore, to examine also under the sapere 
American Cultivator, 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
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ofZarmers and Dealers are invited to send for 





EST. . PATENTS PAs vay; 
—— Ro 4y Mechanical 
Tabs wit 
9 n J ° 
orinveations ar yo =a on 
e w 
Been Lowy sen Peat te aye 
He ASHINGTON, 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


_— 


We have had so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for TH& INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Each File or Binder wil) 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “THE iNDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it tn large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome voiume, ‘They will be de- 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each, The usual price is 
$150. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 















aereta. NERVOUS AND ‘ HEADACH 
Ons MES, 








Bagorinr en 





 MEKED PRINT CK 
BAROLAY 8T., N. ¥. . 


avi 


THE INDEPENDENT 


bas for saie the following named fine Stee! Fugray 
ings and the following Puolications, which wih 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of thew 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS, 
THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA 
TION PKOCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Sizr 





The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A fi. 


Ritchie, the Engraver.........s006 ceeeeeces eee 20 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Size, BOXEO.... — deovacecsee cerdvecperevane wee 
The Same, in artiet’s. ‘Proof, signed by A. i. 

Ritchie, the Engravers s.-.....++0..csee8* -. low 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT, Size. 16x20,.... 1 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. { WW 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX, 


Bine, VOXBO.... he. ceees | ce eeeeeeeeeseeenene 106 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 8 we, 1220.....,¢0.<.:555) LW 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16X20,......,.000-000+ 


All of the above are printed ‘on heavy white pan-r 
and will be sent, postpaid, an receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINVOLN,” 

Rv Frank RB. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth, 
860 pages. PrlOO)/.,...4ccceseieeeetecteniael OD 

fhe PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound In 
Cloth, 100 pages... apeeeees 0 0 
Oruers Wis the cash ene uw be add ble 


TH& INDEPENDENT, 


45! Brondway, New Vor. 


The Teltpradee 


TERMS OF “SUBSCKIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








3:2 Numbers ‘postage free),......cccceccsecceves: $3 00 
26 bad +6 mos.) (postage free) ..........6++ 140 
13 * (3 mos,), “ ‘ 

4 od (1 month), « 

2 = (2 weeks, a 

1 Number (1 week, sad 





One subscription two years 
One subscription with one xgew subscriber, ~ 


OME TOMICGANCE,.. oo. ceeececcreeeeeeeereeeeneres 500 
Oue subscription with two NEW subscribers, in 

OMS FEMILTANCE .......seccreccrcecsevescessece os 7 0¢ 
One subscription three years............0..sesee8 7? 00 
One subscription with three xEW subseribers, 

im ome PEMITCANCE........06.6.00 eeeceee cooceseee 840 
One subscription four years.,...........405++ « &60e 
One subscription with four skw sunscribers, in 

one remittanes...,.., tees seeteeesersenes seen 8 OO 
One subscription five years.........0...0005 1000 


Any number over five at the same rate, Invari- 
ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few coo 
secutive numbers of Tae INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 90 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will re 
cure the balance of year's subscription, 

Subscriptions will tae ayy at theend of the time 
For which payment ia made 


a Coptes pres upena Application, 
mee remittanges payable tu the order of 


must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, \f 
possible. When nelther Of these can be procured 
send the moncy in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pree 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluve pru 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te nore 
the expfration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the —— address label on the last page «! 


the to renew twe or three w 

taal 3 no ina of dekitene eee 
HE RECEIPT of is 

tor the. #LWST. subsuet ng ps 

rem |itved vo 


RENE ptions 

the chanee | in the date o of expiration oa the little yel- 
low. ticket a to the r ‘ha: 

mate vither 


Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 3787, 


New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications. and period 
icals can be obiained at greatly reduced prices 
ip connection with ‘1Hm INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to thelr 
advontageto send their subseriptions througb 
tbis office. 

We will furnish, upon #pplication, a li-t of 
such publications aud clubbing sates of sume 


SRA’ OF. ADVERTISING. 
f we EAC “eee 
wee ay Hines 5 
4 : lant 


” 
t mes ane 
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a “WULUSTRATED ADVEbTiNEbEN TS ; 
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| Be § wr yt 
cal ‘nel Att 3 
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“Practice makes 

erfect.”” The manu- 
acturers of the Ivory 
Soap have been mak- 
ing soap continuously 
since 1837, and the 
result of their long 
practical experience 
and intelligent exper- 
iments is the remark- 
able Ivory Soap, 
which chemists of na- 
tional reputation pro- 
nounce to be without 
a superior. 


‘Bast Harness in the World 


For the ney made by convict ea bor from best oak 
pt by made; finely finish for coach, coupé, 
I. bs rocery, f and team work ; 
the 4+ som inoat oom let stock of | poand medium 
le and *, ever shown in the city. 

Spectal tien tion given to ordered work 


E. F. WYER, Agent for Boston, 
61 and 68 Sudbury Street. 


New (Metaitte) ‘Thermometer. 
Rurpessing all shee in eA 


Kani 
ock. Foctet — and atyles. 
y! fend for illustrated descriptive lata to 


The Auburndale Watch (o., 
CP, O, box 1645, ) 124 Tremont &t., Boston 


FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 
FOR 


Fourth of Julv. 
SPECIAL ASSORTMEN TS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150, 
Ready Packed and Sent to Every 
Section of the Country. 









We manufacture the Best oops only, 
and at the lowest market prices. 


Illustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli- 
cation. 


THE UNBICELIED FIREWORKS C0, 


7 PARK PLACE, 
MEW YORK, 


STEAM HEATING 


APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE BESIDENCES a 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphiet, 
LzBOSOURT BROG., 75 Union &t., Boston, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES, 
THE POPULAR #7 

















~ $10.00 


ary merit, made Oct, Ist. 


TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as s net-work of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrha@a, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
vulmng this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


TARRART’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIERT. 


which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 
©/> tines, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 
&, hd ‘ch provoke abdominal disease. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





rs WARD 


Yor the BEST POEM on ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 
lines nor allude to other makers. Competitors to inclose 10 cents, for which they 
will receive 12 best assorted steel pens. No puffs wanted. Award, based on liter- 


Must not exceed 24 


The ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 

















oes 


Sera Gs 
bees ae ee ese 
Anthony's 


Wrought iron 


Furnace, 
Sanitary Heater. 


Send for our New Book on 
“HEATING AND VENTILATION.” 


Smith & Anthony Stove Company, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Man'f'srs of the HUB STOVES & RANGES. 














THE ‘FOUNTOG RAT PH. 


ALWAYS WRITES. AS FOR 10 DAYS, 
NEVER O1.0G8 r 10 years, 
















rom 8 (> to @lv. De ~ 


all an TATI NERS 


THE A. . FRENCH 00. MFRS,, 


1% BROADWAY, N. Y., Ground floor, W. v. ‘Tel. Bldg 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 


Pric ef 





Rockers. Stron lortable. Ho 
fies aA sen pt hone Seo 
ip for cata. 
Coumty 
‘or gumy, New ean ee ee 





BEHNING|'™ 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, 15 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 
have, boon tented for forsy rears. Warranted 
The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 


20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT 8T., 
NEW YORK: BOSTON. 


Ross, Turner & Co., 


188 te 195 evensiire an and 52 Arch Stresen, 
seantacenn of OR 


THREADS, TWINES, CO 
"TAPES, AND WEBBING. 
Seine and Gilling Twines and Threads, 
Sewing and Lace Threads, 
Fancy Twines. 


feo 


TO ¥ Aboustanin 


DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 
will not be conscious of 


¢ opie Eames 


Ma 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRHELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 20d Gh. bets FifMD and Sixth Ann,, 


NEW YORK. 




















BENEDICT’S ‘TIME, 


DIAMONDS 


AND 


WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 
Importers and Manufacturers. 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CHAINS 


RICH JEWELRY, and SIL- 
VER WARE, 










MARVIN S 
Ne 


ANY2TED F< 
HAVES PATEN WeROVEMENTg 


HOT FOUND OTHER MAKES 


THAT WILL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOSE Weide TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 


MARVIN SAFE CO. 
265 Broapway N.Y. 
623 GHESTNUT ST. Puita. 









_ —— 


Photography ¢ Amateurs 
Send for Dessiptive Circular 


New Compact Camera 
FOR 


Manufactured and sold by 


G. F. E. PEARSALL, 
298 Fulton St., Brooklyn ,N.Y 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. ¥. 
quier cur ir mnanbgement.”"We have made ex xfensive 
and -- MF 4: house. emwaned 
T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 














avin qulazged our Stor » ond mate im- 
rovementa, a ed to ‘Moplay our 


© are the 
West-side Elevated Trains stop at Cortlandt Street, 


arwe and / Lt stock. 
near rear of Benedict Building. Ten minutes from 


Fourteenth Street. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Keepers of the City Time, 
Benedict Building, Broadway and Cortlandt St. 
ESTABLISHED 1821, 





W HEELER'’S | 


WwooD FILLER. 


The only article to givead 
ral, and perfect finish to hard A 


BREINIG’S LITHOGEN SILICATE PAINT 


ae rendu tpl ot sty 
nn wo jons 
Send for sample card of colors. ‘Please name 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 
GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, 
____ 40 Bleecker Street, New Veork. __ 


THE 


N\ STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 
W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 





int. 
D 
aioe paper. 









WENN 


eHONNh) 





a7 Sonn Bt New York, 
in 
197 Lake 8., Chicago.” 
‘caneneaan or 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams. 








PAINT YOUR aes | 
RUBBER PAINT. 








paces 





poe ee 











UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
COMMUNITY CANNED GOODS, 


including Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, Jams, and Poul 
try, packed under the best conditions and free from 
adulteration. Orders now received for Fall shipment 
Price-li st sent on application. Address Onzrpa Com 
musrrrY ‘Timited), Commupity, N. Y. 








WEST SHORE ROUTE 


lay YORK, WEST SHORE & BUFFALO R'Y 
OPEN TO SARATOGA, 


WITH MAGNIFICENT PULLMAN 


— Parlor Cars. 


a after ONDAY, July 9th, 1883, the New York 
reand Bu Halo hallway Wilt be open for bus 
NEW YORK, HAV 
WEST POI 
x NGGTO} 
ALB 
AD 


TRAY CRANSTON'S, 
URG, 


SARATOGA, LAKE GEO 
ONDAGKS, AND MONTREAL 


West Shore a Hudson River. 
in JERSEY CITY, Penna ivenis Railroad Stati 
In Rawvay, | ty! No. fe Btrest , and Brookly 
Annex Office, foot é Fulton 8 reet. 


Buona 





ii KEW vens city, 
NON. BX ETH AVERY ied. 
ng tats POP TAL a STREET. Hat HARLEM. 
ae BROADWAY, hange,g"ouris 


‘ourist pe 
Son, Tour 


N. kK, R. STATION, FOOT OF DES 
pnoad iT 
R. R STATION, FOOT OF CORT- 


PENN. 
LANDT 8ST. 
For information not obtainable at stations, address, 
HENRY MONETT, 
General Passenger Agent, No. % State St. N. Y. 


STATE LINE. 
NEW YORE peed KDONDERIY, DUBLIN 


ers and most lent aecom.- 


jon but ng Sdvance in raten. Cabin only 
Bgoond Cabin pmidebipe), 
Sagette, eae nee 
ty np pice wa 
fol ecoaha vimeeatiaee a eta ee™ 


etc. 
AUSTIN. BALDWIN & & Cen General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New oe 


2st Ses Paes a and V unico Serwented 
BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


See a 
sent free to parties desiring bells. 
MENEELY BELL yeep 


and 


Meneely &Co.. West Troy, N.Y. 


_ 207 BROADWAY, Leve & Alden, 
0. 261 BROADWAY, Thos. Cook 


























stapes ~ 








* Tus ixperexnunt” Funes 91 axp 83 Ross Sraxst 














